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VOLUME VI. PART I. 


"ot HE laft ſpeech and dying words of Ebenezer Elliſton, who 
was executed the ſecond of May, 1722. Publiſhed at his defire 
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ing to the moſt polite made and method. In three dialogues. 5 3 
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Poſthumous Pieces in proſe. 

A fermon on the Trinity. 169 

A ſermon on mutual ſubjeftion. 181 

A ſermon on the teſtimony of conſcience. 191 


A ſermon on brotherly love. 3 201 


N. B. About 84 time that the following arch WAS written, the 
toum was much peſtered with Street-Robbers; who, in a barba- 
raus manner, would ſeize on gentlemen, and take them into 
remote corners, and after they had robbed them, would leave 
' them bound and gagged. It is remarkable, that this ſpeech 
| had ſo good an effect, that there have been very few. robberies 
| 4 that ** committed FT 


=. 


. THE. 
8 11 8 P E. E CH 
DYING WORDS 


EBENEZER E 2 * 28 1 0 N 
Who was executed the Second Day of May, 1722. 
| Falls at bis fre for the common good. 


A M now going to ſuffer the juſt puniſhment for my crimes, 
I preſcribed py the law of God and my country. I know it is 
the conſtant cuſtom, that thoſe who 5 2th to this place ſhould 
have ſpeeches made for them, and cried about in their own hear- 
ing, as they are carried to execution; and truly they are ſuch 
ſpeeches, - that, although our fraternity be an ignorant illiterate 
people, they would make a man aſhamed to have ſuch nonſenſe 
and falſe Engliſb charged upon him, even when he is going to 
the gallows. They contain a pretended Account of our birth 
and family, of the fact for which we are to die, of our ſincere 
_ repentance, and a declaration of our religion. I cannot expect 


to avoid the ſame: treatment with my predeceſſors. However, 
Vol. VI. 9 n 


8. RP TH ET A S.T- SPE E C H OF _ | 
"8 Having hatan education one or two degrees better than thoſe of 
my rank and profeſſion; I have been conſidering, ever fince my 
commitment, what it might be proper for me to deliver upon 
% this oceaſton, _ N > ha: + 1 Fee 
„ And firſt, I cannot ſay from the bottom of my heart, that I 
: am truly. ſorry for the offence I have given to God and the world; 
but I am very much ſo, for the bad ſucceſs of my villanies in 
bringing me to this untimely end. For it is plainly evident, that 
after having ſome time ago obtained a pardon from the crown, 
T again took up my old trade; my evil habits were ſo, rooted in 
me, and I was grown ſo unfit for any other kind of employ- 
ment, And therefore although in compliance with my friends, [ 
reſolve to go to the gallows after the uſual manner, kneeling, with 
a book in my hand, and my eyes lift up; yet I ſhall Rel no 
more devotion in my heart than I have obſerved in my com- 
rades, who have been drunk among common whores the very 
night before their execution. I can fay farther from my own 
knowledge, that two of my fraternity after they had been hanged, 
and wonderfully came to lite, and made their eſcapes, as it 
ſometimes happens, proved afterwards the wickedſt rogues I ever 
knew, and ſo continued until they were hanged again for good 
and all; and yet they had the impudence at both times they 
went to the gallows to {mite their breaſts, and lift up their eyes 
to heaven all the way.» 4 ** * 
Secondly, From the knowledge 


. 


> I have of my own wicked diſ- 
poſitions, and that of my comrades, I give it as my opinion, 
i that nothing can be more unfortunate to the publick, than the 
| _— of the government in ever pardoning or tranſporting us; 
unleſs when we betray one another, as we never fail to do, if 
we are ſure to be well paid, and then a pardon may do good; 
| by the ſame rule, That it is better to have but one fox in a farm 
3 than three or four. But we generally make a ſhift to return af- 
ter being tranſported, and are ten times greater rogues than be- 


fore, 


E ER ELLIS T ON, dee. 5 


fore, and much more cunning. Beſides, I now! it by experience, . 


that ſome hope we have of finding mercy, when we are tried, or 
after we are condemned, is always a great encouragement to us. 
T hirdly, Nothing is more dangerous to idle young fellows 
than the'c of thoſe odious common whores we frequent, 
and of which this town is full: theſe wretches put us upon all 
miſchief to feed their luſts and extravagancies : they are ten times 
more bloody and cruel than men, their advice is always not to 
ſpare if we are purſued ; they get drunk with us, and are com- 
mon to us all; and yet, if they can get any thing by it, are ſure 


to be our betrayers. 
Now as I am a dying man, ſomething I have done which may 


be of good uſe to the publick. I have left with an honeſt man 
(and indeed the only honeſt man I was ever acquainted with) the 
names of all my wicked brethren, the preſent places of their abode, 
with a ſhort account of the chief crimes they have committed ; in 
many of which I have been their accomplice, and heard the neſt 
from their own mouths ; I have likewife ſet down the names of 
thoſe'we call our. ſetters, , of the wicked houſes we frequent, and 
of thoſe who receive and buy our ſtolen goods. I have ſolemnly 
charged this honeſt man, and have received his promiſe upon oath, 
that whenever he hears of any rogue to be tried for robbing, or 
houſe-breaking, he will look into his liſt, and if hefinds the name 
there of the thief concerned, to ſend the whole paper to the go- 
vernment. Of this I here give my companions fair and publick 
warning, and hope they will take it. 

In the paper abovementioned, which I left with my friend, I 
have alſo ſet down the names of ſeveral gentlemen who "al 
been robbed in Dublin ſtreets for three years paſt : I have told 
the circumſtances of thoſe robberies; and ſhewn plainly that no- 
thing but the want of common courage was the cauſe of their 
misfortune. I have therefore deſired my friend, that whenever 


any gentleman happens to be robbed in the ſtreets, he will get that 
2 relation 


\ 
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relation printed and publiſhed with the firſt letters of thoſe gentle- 
mens names, who by their own want of bravery are likely to be 
the cauſe of all the miſchief of that kind, W ich may happen 
for the future. ; 

I cannot leave the KATY kt a hair dnſeription of that kind 
of life, which I have led for ſome years paſt and 1 is a the 
fame with the reſt of our wicked brethren, 

Although we are generally fo corrupted om our - childhootl;us 
to have no ſenſe of goodneſs ; yet ſomething heavy always hangs 
about us, I know not what it is, that we are never eaſy till we 
are half drunk among our whores and companions ; nor ſleep 


found, unleſs we drink longer than we can ſtand. If we go abroad 
in the day, a wiſe man would eaſily find us to be rogues by our 


faces, we have ſuch a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtrained coun- 


tenance; often turning back, and Ninking through narrow lanes 
and al ley „ TLhawes never failed of knowing a brother thief by his 
looks, though I never ſaw him before. Every man among us keeps 
his particular whore, who is however common to us all, when we 
have a mind to change. When we have got a booty, if it de in 
money, we divide it equally among our companions, and ſoon 
ſquander it away on our vices in thoſe houſes that receive us; for 
the [maſter and miſtreſs, and the very tapſter, go ſnacks; and be- 
ſides make us pay triple reckonings. If our - plunder be plate, 
watches, rings, ſnuff-boxes, and the like; we have cuſtomers in 
all quarters of the town to take them off. I have ſeen a tankard 
worth fifteen pounds fold to a fellow in----ſtreet for twenty ſhil- 
lings; and a gold watch for thirty. I have ſet. down his name, 
and that of ſeveral others in the paper already mentioned. We 
have ſetters watching in corners, and by dead walls, to give us 
notice when a gentleman goes by ; ; eſpecially if he be any thing 
in drink. I believe in my conſcience, that if an account were 
made of a thouſand pounds in ſtolen goods; conſidering the low 
rates we fell them at, the bribes we muſt ge for concealment, 
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there would 1 not remain fifty 7 clear to be divided among 
the robbers. And out of this we muſt find cloaths for our whores, 
beſides treating them from morning to night; who in requital re- 
ward us with nothing but treachery and the pox. For when our 


money is gone, they are every moment threatning to inform a- 
gainſt us, if we will not go out and look for more. If any thing 
in this world be like hell, as I have heard it deſcribed by our cler- 


gy, the trueſt picture of it muſt be in the back-room of one of our 


ale-houſes at midnight; where a crew of robbers and their whores 
are met together after a booty, and are beginning to grow drunk ; 
from which time, until they are paſt their ſenſes, is tuch a conti- 
nued horrible noiſe of curſing, blaſphemy, lewdneſs, ſcurrility, 
and brutiſh behaviour, ſuch roaring and confuſion, fuch a clutter 
of mugs and pots at each other's heads; that Bedlam, in com- 
pariſon, is a ſober and orderly place. At laſt they all tumble from 
their ſtools and benches, and ſleep away the "oft of the night ; 
and generally the landlord or his wife, or ſome other whore who 
has a ſtronger head than the reſt, picks their pockets before they 
wake. The misfortune is, that we can never be eaſy till we are 
drunk; and our drunkenneſs conſtantly expoſes us to be more 
eaſily betrayed. and taken. 

This is a ſhort picture of the life I have led; which is more 
miſerable than that of the pooreſt labourer who works for Pour 
pence a day; and yet cuſtom is ſo ſtrong, that I am confident, 
if I could make my eſcape at the foot of the gallows, I ſhould 
be following the ſame courſe this very evening. 80 that upon the 
whole, we ought to be looked upon as the common enemies of 
mankind ; whoſe intereſt it is to root us out like wolves and other 
miſchievous vermin , againſt which no fair play is required. 

If I have done ſervice to men in what I have ſaid, I ſhall hope 


I have done ſervice to God; and that will be better than a filly 
| prey made for me, full of whining and canting, which I ut- 


terly 
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terly deſ piſs and have never been uſed to; yet ſuch a one I ex- 


pect to have my cars tormented with, as I am paſſing along the 
ſtreets. 


Good people fare ye well; bad as I am, I leave many worſe 


behind me. I hope you ſhall ſee me die like a man the death 
of a dog. 


l * , 
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N 1 M B E R 1 
I may be Gia, na I offence to other cities of much greater 
conſequence to the world, that our town of Dublin doth not 
want its Joo proportion of fally and vice both native and import- 
ed; and as to thoſe imported, we have the advantage to receive 
them laſt, and conſequently, after our happy manner, to improve 
and refine upon them. 
But, becauſe there are many effects of folly and vice among us, 
r e, ſome are general, others confined to ſmaller numbers, 
and others again perhaps to a few individuals; there is a ſociety 
lately eſtabliſhed, who at great expence have erected an office of 
lten, from which they are to receive weekly information of 


all important events and fingularities, which this famous netropo- 
lis can furniſh. Strict injunctions are given to have the trueſt in- 
formation; in order to which, certain qualified perſons are em- 


The Intelligencer was a weekly paper un- took into the Intelligencer merely to ſave the 
dertaken by the Dean and Doctor Sherridan in labour of writing a paper, it is printed in volume 
1728, of which no more than twenty numbers x. and intitled, a ſhort view of the ſlate of Ire- 
were ever publiſhed. The i. iii. v. vii. ix, ſome land. No. xix. is alſo a which has been 
verſes in the viii. and at the end of the x. the before publiſhed by itſelf, and was taken, into 
xv. and the xix. were written by the Dean, The the Intelligencer for the ſame reaſon as the for- 
v. and vii. are put together and printed as they mer. The Dean and the Doctor ſoon became 
were publiſhed by Mr. Pope in the iv. volume of weary of a periodical work, in which they were 
their miſcellanies, under the title of an Eſſay en diſappointed of affiſtance ; the price was but one 
the Fates of Clergymen. The 77700 in the viii. halfpenny, and ſo few were ſold, that the print- 
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is the dialogue between mad 


eſſay on modern education, and by that name 
it will be found in vol. iv. the verſes at the end 


of the x. called Tim and the Fables, are printed 


in vol. vii, The xv, is a pamphlet which Dr. 
Sberridan, having written a N introduction, 


ullineux and Ti- er could not afford to engage a young man of 
mothy, which is printed, as it was alſo claſſed- prope 
by Mr. Pope, in vol. vi. The ix. he intitled an 


r qualifications to work up ſuch hints as 


ſhould-be ſent him, of which there were cnough, 

and which the undertakers hoped thus to com- 
municate with, leſs labour to the publick. The 
Intelligencers were collected into a volume, and 
reprinted in England in 17 30. See letter Ixi. 
Pope's works, vol. ix. 


ployed | 


play-bouſe,” others in churches;, ſome at balls, bs a hg coffee: 


theſe and ſome other fore-houſes, we hope to gather materials e- 


| nou gh to inform, or divert, or correct, or ver the town: 


8 | THE INTELLIGENCER. 
ployed to attend upon duty i in 26-6. ſeveral poſts; ſome at the 


houſes, and meetings for quadrille + ſome at the feveral comrts 
fuftice, both ſpiritual and temporal; ſome at the college, 4 
upon my lord mayor and aldermem in their publick affairs; laſtly, 
ſome to converſe with favourite chamber-maids, and to frequent 
thoſe ale-houſes'a and brandy-ſhops where the footmen of great” famiz 
lies meet in a morning; only the * Barracks and'Parkament- 
Howſe are excepted ; 'becuuſe we have- yet found no  Enfans 
perdus bold enough to venture their perſons at either. Out of 


But as fads, eee, and eee of all kinds are like to 
have the greateſt ſhare in our paper, whereof we cannot always 
anſwer for the truth; due care ſhall be taken to have them ap- 
plied to feigned names, whereby all juſt offence will be removed; 


for if none be guilty, none will — cauſe to bluſh or be 


angry; 
if otherwiſe; then the guilty perſon is ſafe for the future upon bis 


preſent 0 t, . fate for the Pe" ow all but his own 


conſcience. | — 
There is J Ui . 2 among us, ads 8 will 


4 giv e a greater and more general diſcontent, and i is of o ee 


a nature, that I have hardly confidence enough to it, 


although it be abſolutely neceſſary by way of apology 25 m bold 
and unpopular” an attempt. But ſo it is, that we have taken a 


deſperate counſel to produce into the world every diſtinguiſhed 
action either of juſſice, prudente, generoſity, charity, friendſhip, 
or public ſpirit, which comes well atteſted to us. And although 
we ſhall neither here be ſo daring as to aſſign names, yet we 


ſhall hardly forbear to give ſome hints, that perhaps, to the great 
diſpleaſure of ſuch deſerving perſons, may endanger. : a diſcovery. 


* Barracks, Buildings for the lodgment of ſoldiers. 
7 TY perdus. F orlorn _ Sce preface to the biſhop of Sarum s Introduction, Yob) ix. 


No x. 
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No r. THE INTELLIGENCER. 9 
For we think that even virtue itſelf ſhould ſubmit to ſuch a 
mortification, as by its vi/ibility and example will render it more 
uſeful to the world. But however, the readers of theſe papers 
need not be in pain of being overcharged with ſo dull and un- 
grateful a ſubject. And yet who knows, but ſuch an occaſion 
may be offered to us once in a year or two, after we have ſettled 
a correſpondence round the kingdom. | 

But after all our boaſts of -zaterial; ſent us by our ſeveral 
emiſſaries, we may probably ſoon fall ſhort, if the town will not 
be pleaſed to lend us further aſſiſtance towards entertaining itſelf. 
The world beſt knows its own faults and virtues, and whatever 
is ſent ſhall be faithfully returned back, only a little embelliſhed 
according to the cuſtom of Aurhoxs. We do therefore demand 
and expef continual advertiſements in great numbers to be ſent 
to the PRINT RR of this Paper, who hath employed a judicious 
ſecretary to collect ſuch as may be'moſt uſeful for the Publich. 
And although we do not intend to expoſe our own perſons by 
mentioning names, yet we are ſo far from requiring the ſame 
caution in our correſpondents, that on the contrary we expreſsly 
charge and command them, in all the facts they ſend us to ſet 


down the names, titles, and places of abode at length; together 


with a very particular deſcription of the per/ons, dreſſes, diſpoſi- 
tions of the ſeveral lords, ladies, ſquires, madams, lawyers, game- 
ers, toupees, ſots, wits, rakes, and informers, whom they ſhall 
have occaſion to mention; otherwiſe it will not be poſſible for 
us to adjuſt our ſtyle to the different qualities, and capacities of 
the perſons concerned, and treat them with the reſpect or fa- 
miliarity, that may be due to their ſatious and characters, which 
we are determined to obſerve with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, that none 


may have cauſe to complain. PIG 


- PLE : 


our Engliſhzongue ; but I differ from him in the opinion, that the 
thing "elf is peculiar to the Engliſb nation, becauſe the contrary 
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NUMBER HI. 


1 her omnes 


Bit perſonas, et turbam reddet in unam. 


= HE dlayers having now-elinoſt'done wich the. comedy call- 
ed the Beggar's Opera for the ſeaſon; it may be no un- 
pleaſant {| peculation, to reflect a little upon this dramatic piece, 
ſo ſingular in the fubject and manner, ſo much an original, and 
which hath frequently given ſo very agreeable an entertainment“. 

Although an evil taſte be very apt to prevail, both here and 
in London; yet there is a point, which whoever can rightly touch 
will never fail of pleaſing a very great majority; ſo great, that the 
diſlikers out of dulneſs or affectation will be filent, . reed to 
fall in with the herd: The point I mean, is what we call zu- 
mour; which in its perfection is allowed to be much preferable 
to wir; if it be not rather the moſt uſeful and * ſpecies 


of it. 
J agree with Sir William Temple, that the word is peculiar to 


may be found in many Spaniſb, Italian, and French productions: 
and particularly, whoever hath a raſe for true humour will find 
as dred inſtances of it in thoſe volumes printed in France 
Ree the name of Le Theatre Italien; to lay nothing of Ra- 
belais, Cervantes, and many others. 
Now I take the comedy, or farce, (or Wiler name the cri- 


licls will allow it) called the Beggar's Opera to excel in this 


article of humour; and upon that merit to have met with fuch 


| prodigious ſucceſs, both here and in England. 


dee letters to and from Doctor Swiſt, printed at the end of Mr. Pope's works. 


As 


Ne 4: THE INTELLIGENCER. 11 
As to poetry, eloquence, and muſich, which are ſaid to have 
moſt power over the minds of men; it is certain that very few 
have a zafte or judgment of the excellencies of the two former; 
and if a man fucceed in either, it is upon the authority of thoſe 
few judges, that lend their raſe to the bulk of readers, who have 
none of their own. I am told there are as few good judges in 
mufick ; and that among thoſe who crowd the opera's, nine in ten 
go thither merely out of curioſity, faſbion, or affectatiunn. 
But a rate for humour is in ſome manner fixed to the very na- 
ture of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar, except upon 
ſubjects too refined, and ſuperior to their underſtanding. 

And, as this zafte of humour is purely natural, ſo is humour 
itſelf ; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit or learning; 
for we obferve it ſometimes among common ſervants, and the 
meaneſt of the people, while the very owners are often ignorant 
of the gift they poſſeſs. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contemptibly treat- 
ed by crizicks under the name of lou humour, or low comedy; but 
I know likewiſe that the Spaniards and Iralians, who are ee ; 
to have the moſt wit of any nations in Europe, do moſt excel in 
it, and do moſt eſteem it. 

By what diſpoſition of the mind, what infhichive of the ſtars, 
or what ſituation of the climaze, this endowment is beſtowed up- 
on mankind, may be a queſtion fit for philoſophers to diſcuſs. It is 
certainly the beſt ingredient towards that kind of ſatire, which 
is moſt uſeful and gives the leaſt offence ; which, inſtead of 
laſhing, laughs men out of their follies and vices ; and is the 
character, that gives Horace the preference to Juvenal. 

And, although ſome things are too ſerious, ſolemn, or ſacred 
to be turned into ridicule, yet the abuſes of them are certainly 
not; ſince it js allowed that corruptions jn religion, politichs, and 


law, ma be roper to icks for this kind of [atire, 
| f * * T C2 | Jo 2 There 
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There are two ends, that men propoſe in writing ſatire: one 
of them leſs noble than the other, as regarding nothing further 
than the private ſatisfaction and pleaſure of the writer; but with- 
out any view towards perſonal malice: the other is a prblick ſpi- 
rit, prompting men of genius and virtue to mend the world as far 
as they are able. And as both theſe ends are innocent, ſo the 
latter is highly commendable, With regard to the former I de- 
mand, whether I have not as good a title to laugh as men have to 
be ridiculous; and to expoſe vice, as another hath to be vicious. 
If I ridicule the follies and corruptions of a court, a miniſtry, or 
a ſenate, are they not amply paid by pen ſions, titles, and power, 
while I expect and deſire no other reward, than that of laugh- 
ing with a few friends in a corner? yet if _ thoſe, who take of- 
fence, think me in the wrong, I am ready to change the ſcene with 
them, whenever they pleaſe. Wir ES | 

But, if my deſign be to make mankind better, then I think 
it is my duty; at leaft, I: am ſure it is the intereſt of thoſe very 
courts and miniſters, whoſe follies or vices I ridicule, to reward 
me for my good intentions: for if it be reckoned a high point 
of wiſdom to get the laughers on our fide ; it is much more eaſy, 
as well as wile, to get thoſe on our ſide, who can make millions 


laugh when they pleaſe. 


My reaſon for mentioning courts, and mini ſters, (whom I never 
think on but with the moſt profound veneration) is, becauſe an opi- 
nion obtains, that in the Beggar's Opera there appears to be ſome 
reflection upon courtiers and fateſmen, whereof I am by no 
means a judge. | 5 „ e | 


It is true indeed, that Mr. Gay, the author of this piece, hath 
been ſomewhat ſingular in the courſe of his fortunes; for it hath 
happened, that after fourteen years attending the court, with a. 
large ſtock of real merit, a modeſt and agreeable converſation, 
a hundred promiſes, and five hundred friends, he hath failed of 

preferment ; and upon a very weighty reafon. He lay under the 
| ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion of having written a libel, or lampoon againſt a great *mi- 
nifter. It is true, that great miniſter was demonſtratively con- 
vinced, and publi ckly owned his conviction, that Mr. Gay was 
not the author ; but having lain under the ſuſpicion, it ſeemed 
very juſt that de ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment ; : becauſe in this 
moſt reformed age, the virtues of a prime miniſter are no more 
to be ſuſpected, than the chaſtity of Cz/ar's wife. 

It muſt be allowed, that the Beggars Opera is not the firſt of 
Mr. Gary's works, herein hehath been faulty with regard to Conr- 
tiers and ſtateſmen.” For to omit his other pieces; even in his 
fables, publiſhed within two years paſt, and dedicated to the duke 
of CUuMBERLAND,, for which he was promiſed a reward, he hath 
been thought ſomewhat too bold upon the courtiers. And al- 
though it be highly probable he meant only the cou rtiers of for- 
mer times, yet he acted unwarily by not conſidering, that the 
malignity of ſome people might miſinterpret what he laid to the 
diſadvantage of preſent per ſons and affairs, | 5 | 

But I have now done with Mr. Gay as a politician ; and ſhall 
conſider him henceforward only as aher the Beger 7 Opera, 
wherein he hath by a turn of humour, entirely new, placed vices 
of all kinds in the ſtrongeſt and moſt odious light; and thereby 
done eminent ſervice both to religion and morality. This appears 
from the unparallelled fucceſs he hath met with. All ranks, par- 
ties, and denominations of men either crowding to ſee his opera, 
or reading it with delight in their cloſets; even miniſters of ſtate, 
whom he is thought to have moſt offended, (next to thoſe 


whom the actors repreſent) appearing frequently at the rheatre 
from a conſciouſneſs of their own' innocence, and to convince the 


world how unjuſt a parallel malice, envy, and di alfection to the' 
government have made. 

I am affured that ſeveral worthy cler gymen in this city went pri- 
— bs to > fee the Beggar's Opera repreſented ; and that the feer- 


85 Robert Walpole 
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ing.  coxcombs in the pit amuſed themſelves with making ſts 
rics, and e the names of thoſe gentlemen rounc the au- 


— 8 5 

1 {hall not ted to ea a clergyman, who be pear 
openly | in his 1 at a theatre with ſuch a vicious crew as I 
probably ſtand round him, at ſuch comedies and profane tragedies. 
as ane often repreſented, Be ſides, I know, very Well, e e 
of their function are bound. to avoid the appearance 'of e or of 
giving cauſe of offence. But when the Jar dt chanrellors, Who are 
keepers of the king's conſcience; when the judges of the land, 

whoſe title is e wehe when ladies, who are bound by the ales 
of their ſex to the ſtricteſt decency, appear in the 7heatre without 
cenſure; I cannot u „ why a young cler gyman, who 
comes concealed out of curioſity to ſee an innocent and moral 
play, ſhould be ſo highly condemned: nor do I much approve 
the rigour of a great prelate, who ſaid, he hoped none of his clergy 
Were there.. I am glad to hear there are no weightier objections 
againſt that reverend body planted, in this city, and I with there 
never may. But I ſhould * very ſorry that any of them ſhould be 
ſo weak, as to imitate a court chaplain in ENGLAND, who preached 
againſt the Beggar's Opera, which will probably do more good, 
N a thouſand ſermons of ſo upid, ſo injudicious, and ſo wor 
ſtitute a divine. 

In this happy performance of . ern allithe e 
juſt, and none of them carried beyond nature, or hardly beyond 
practice. It diſcovers the whole Gftem, of that common-wealth, 
or that imperium in imperio of iniquity, eſtabliſned among, us, by 
which neither our lives nor our properties are ſecure, either in 
the high-ways, or in publick aſſemblies, or even in our own houſes. 


It ſhews the miſerable lives, and. the conſtant fate of thoſe aban- 
doned wretches: for how little they {ell their lives and fouls; be- 
trayed by their whores, their en and the receivers and pur- 
chaſers of thoſe thefts and robberies. This comedy contains | arr 

e 
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wiſe a ſarire, which, without enquiring whether it affects the pre- 
ent age, may poſſibly be uſeful in times to come. I mean, where 
the author takes the occaſion of comparing thoſe common robbers 
of the publick, and their ſeveral ſtratagems of betraying, under- 
mining, and. hanging each other, to the ſeveral arts of politicians 


in times of =p. ute 
This comedy likewiſe expoſeth, with great juſtice, that unnatu- 


ral taſte for Halian muſick among us, which is wholly unſuit- 
able to our northern climate and the genius of the people, 
whereby we are over- run with Italian eſfeminacy, and Italian non- 
ſenſe. An old gentleman ſaid to me, that many years ago, when 
the practice of an unnatural vice grew frequent in London, and 
many were proſecuted for it, he was ſure it would be the fore- 
runner of Italian opera's and fingers; and then we ſhould want 
nothing but ſtabbing, or poiſoning, to make us perfect Tralians. 
Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing but 
ſervile attachment to a party, affectation of ſingularity, lamenta- 
ble dullneſs, miſtaken zeal, or ſtudied hypocriſy, can have the leaſt 
reaſonable objection againſt this excellent moral performance of the 
% M ⁰˙ AAA 


NUMBER XIX. 


Having on the 12th, of October IJaſt, received a letter, figned An- 
drew Dealer, and Patrick Pennyleſs, I believe the following 
Part, ju/t come to my hands, will be a ſufficient anſwer to it. 
Sic vos nom vobis vellera fertis, oves. 5 
N. B. In the following diſcourſe the author per ſonates a country 
gentleman in the north of Ireland. And this letter is ſuppoſed 
as directed to the Drapier. 3 Rh 
n Is 1 
1 AM a country gentleman, and a member of parliament, with an 
> eſtate of about 14.007. a year ; which, as a northern landlord, I 


receive 
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receive from above two hundred tenants: and my lands having 
been let near twenty years ago, the rents, until very _ were 
eſteemed to be not above half value; yet by the intolerable ſcar- 
city of Alver, I lie under the greateſt difficulties in receiving them, 
as well as in paying my labourers, or buying any thing neceſſary 
for my family 9 tradeſmen, who are not able to be long out 
of their noney. But the ſufferings of me, and thoſe of my rank, 
are trifles in compariſon of what the meaner ſort undergo; ſuch 
as the buyers and /ellers at fairs and markets ; the ſhopkeepers in 
every tum; the farmers in general; all thoſe who travel with 
þ/h, poultry, pedlary-ware, and other conveniencies to ſell : but 
more eſpecially handicrafts-men, who work for us by the day; 
and common labourers, whom I have already mentioned. Both 
theſe kind of people I am forced to employ until their wages a- 
mount to a double piſtole, or a moidore, (for we hardly have any 
gold of lower value left us) to divide it among themſelves as they 
can: and this is generally done at an-a/e-houſe, or brandy-ſhop ; 
where, beſides the coſt of getting drunk, (which is uſually the 
caſe) they mult pay ten pence or a ſhilling for changing their piece 
into luer to ſome huckftering fellow, who follows that trade. 
But, what is infinitely worſe, thoſe poor men for want of due 
payment are forced to take up their oazmeal and other neceſſaries 
of lite at almoſt double value ; and conſequently are not able to 
diſcharge half their ſcore, eſpecially under the ſcarceneſs of corn 
for two years paſt, and the melancholy difappointment of the 
R „ e 
The cauſes of this, and a thouſand other evils, are clear and 
manifeſt to you and all thinking men, although hidden from 
the vulgar: theſe indeed complain of hard times, the dearth of 
corn, the want of money, the badneſs of ſeaſons; that their 
goods bear no price, and the poor cannot find work; but their 
weak reaſonings never carry them to the hatred and contempt born 
us by our neighbours and brethren without the leaſt grounds of 


provo- 


. UW 
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provocation, who rejdoice at our ſufferings, although ſometimes. 
to their on diſadrantage. They conſider not the dead weight up- 
2 every. beneficial. branch of our trade; that half our revenues 

e annually ſent to Bnglayds with many other grievances peculiar 
A 1255 u 


ack kingdom; which keeps us from enjoying the 
an e ts ot: roo as you and one: other lovers of 


leſs Adu art murmurs. And: wn e ft yet che ant 
er, if it be true, what many ſkilful men aſſert, 15 nothing i is 
more eaſy, than a remedy; and, that the want of foer, in pre- 
portion to the little gola e among us, is altogether as un- 
neceſſary, as it is inconvenient. A perſon of diſtinction aſſured me 
very lately, that, in diſcourſing with the * lord lieutenant before 
his laſt return to England, his excellency ſaid, He had preſſed 
the matter often, in proper time and place, and to proper perſons; 
and could not ſee any difficulty of the leaſt moment, that could pre- 
vent us from being made eaſy upon this article. 
Whoever carries to England twenty ſeven Engli ih ſhillings, 
and brings back one moidore of full weight, is a gainer of nine 
pence Jriſb: In a guinea, the advantage is three pence; and two 
pence in a piſftole. The Banx ERS, who are generally maſters of all 
our call and Aver, with this advantage, have ſent over as much 


eum * The Lord Carteret. | 
D of 
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of the latter, as came into their hands. The value of one chou 


fand maidores in filver would thus amount in clear profit to 37 J. 


10 5. The ſhopheepers, 1 tratlers, who go to London to 
buy goods, followed the 3 


driven into this inſupporta 
To a common N : wo ſheds, that 


iſtreſs. 1 i [1 . (3. 
Aveda: be 


more eaſy, than for the government to redreſs — wil, at any time 


they ſhall pleaſe. When the value of guineas was lowered:in Eng- 
land from 21 s. and 64. to only 21 6. the conſequences to this 
kingdom were obvious, and 'manifeſt to us all: and a ſober man 


may be allowed at leaſt to wonder, although he dare not com- 


plain, why a new regulation of coin among us was not then made; 
much more, why it hath never been ſince. It would ſurely require 
no very pro found ſkill in Agebra to reduce the difference of nine 
Pence in rr ſhillings, or three pence in a guinca to leſs than a 
farthing ; and ſo ſmall a fraction could be no temptation either 
to bankers to hazard their filoer at ſea, or tradeſmen to load 
themſelves with it in their journies to England. In my humble 
opinion it would be no unſeaſonable . enſion, if the govern- 
ment would graciouſly pleaſe to ſignify to the poor loyal Prote- 


teftant ſubjects of Ireland, either that this miſerable want of fthoer 


is not poſſible to be remedied in any degree by the niceſt ſkill in 
arithmetick; or elſe, that it doth not ftand with the good pleaſure 
of England to ſuffer any ſilver at all among us. In the former caſe 


it would be madneſs to expect impoſſibilities, and in the other, 


we muſt ſubmit : for lives and r are ys at ih merey of 
the CoNQUEROR. 


The queſtion hath been often KIM in a ue a by che 
Dxarizs and others, or perhaps by the ſame Wzrrzx under dif- 
ferent ſty les, why this kingdom ſhould not be permitted to have 


a mint of its own for the coinage of gold, fiboer, and copper; which 
is a power exerciſed by many bn every 9 in * 


many? 


N® 160. 


r * Wine we have beet 
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many] but this queſtion hath: never been anſwered ; nor the leaſt 
application, that I have heard of, made to the crown from hence 
for the grant of a publick mint; en gh it ſtands upon record, 
that ſeveral cities and corporations * had the liberty of coin- 
ing fhver. I can fee no reaſons, why we alone of all nations are 
A reſtrained, but ſuch as I ie not mention: only thus far I 
may venture, that Ireland is the firſt imperial kingdom ſince 
Nimrod, whicli ever wanted power to coin their own 70ney, 

I know very well, that in England it is lawful for any fubject 
to petition' either the prince or the parliament, provided it be 
done in a dutiful and regular manner: but what is law ful for a 
ſudject of Ireland, I profeſs I cannot determine: nor will under- 


take, that the printer ſhall not be-profſecuted in a court of fuſtice 
for publiſhing my uiiſbes, that a poor thop-keeper might be able 
a ne n Fun or | a moidore, when. a cuſtomer comes for a 
croum s worth of L have known leſs crimes puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, rute of diſaffeftion. And I cannot 
but approve: the wiſdom of the ancients, who, after Aſtrea had 
fled from the earth, at leaft took care to peovide three upright 
judges for Bell. Mens cars among us are indeed grown fo nice, 
that whoever h 1s to think out of faſhion, in what relates to 
the welfare of chüs kingdom, date not ſo much as complain of the 


700th ach, Teſt our weak and buſy dabblers in polnicks ſhould be 


ready to ſwear againſt him for dhſaſfection. 
Sir Auubroſe Crawley, the 


I ere was a method practiſed by 

F pr d vrhich I wonder. the of our 
| under this great exigence have not thought fit to imitate. 
m the ſeveral towns and villages where he dealt, and many miles 
round, he gave uotes inſtead of noney (from to pence to twenty 
fillings) which paſſed" current in all L hops and markets, as well 
as in houſes, where meat or drink was fold. I fee no reaſon, why 
the like practice may not be introduced among us with ſome de- 


D2 os . gree 
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gree of ſucceſs; or at leaſt may not ſerve as a poor! expedient in 
this our bleſſed age of paper; which as it diſchargeth' all our great - 
eſt payments, may be equally uſeful in the ſmaller, and may juſt 
keep us alive, until an Engliſh act F parliament hall forbid it. 
J have been told, that among ſome of our pooreſt American 
colonies upon the continent, the people enjoy the liberty of cut- 
ting the little noney among chem into halves and quarters for the 
conveniencies of ſmall traffic. How happy ſhould we be in com- 
pariſon of our preſent condition, if the like privilege were grant- 
ed to us of employing the — for want of a mint, upon our 
foreign gold by clipping it into halfacroums, and fhillinigs, and even 
lower denominations; for beggars muſt be content to live upon 
ſcraps; and it would * our felicity, that theſe ſcraps could never 
be exported to other countries, while anything better was left. 
If neither of theſe projedts will avail, : I GE nothing left us but 
to truck and barter our ; like: the "wild -dydlant — each o- 
ther, or with our too powerful neighbours; only with' this diſad- 
vantage on our ſide, that the — a8 N enjoy the product of their 
own land; whereas the better half of ours is ſent ae Wirdent 
ſo much as a recompence in brgles or glaſs in return. 
It muſt needs be a very comfortable — Ie pW | 
Fent juncture, that ſome thouſand families are gone, are going, or 
preparing to go from hence and ſettle themſelves in Aunerica- 
the poorer ſort for want of work; the farmers, whoſe beneficial 
bargains are now become a rablimar too hard to be borne, and 
thoſe who have any ready money, or can purchaſe any by the ſale 
of their goods or leaſes, en they find their aug hourly 
decaying, that their goods will bear 5 price, and that few or none 
have any noney to buy the very neceſſaries of life, are haſtening to 
follow their departed neighbours, It is true, cam among us carries 
a very high price; but it is for the ſame neaſon, that ats and cats 


_ dead hor/es: have been often: * tor gold in a town he- 
ieged. 


There 
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There is a perſon of quality in my neighbourhood, who twenty 
years ago, when he was juſt come to age, being unexperienced and 
of a generous temper, let his lands, even as times went then, at a 
low rate. to able tenants ;. and conſequently by the riſe of land 
fince that time looked upon his eſtate to be ſet at half value: but 
numbers of theſe tenants or their deſcendants are now offering to 
ſell, their leaſes by cant , even thoſe which were for lives, ſome 
of them renewable for ever, and ſome fee-farms, which the land- 
lord himſelf hath bought in at half the price they would have yield- 
ed ſeven years ago. And ſome leaſes let at the ſame time for lives 
have been given up to him without an conſideration at all. 

This is the moſt favourable face of all things at preſent among 
us; I fay, among us of the Worth, who are eſteemed the only 
thriving people of the kingdom. And how far, and how ſoon this 
miſery and deſolation may 1 pread, is eaſy to foreſee. 

"The vaſt, ſums, of money daily carried off by our numerous ad- 
venturers to America. have 71 2 15 us of our 2% in theſe parts, 
almoſt as much as of our fiboer., And the good wives who come 
to our houſes offer us their pieces of linnen, upon which their 
whole dependance lies, for ſo little profit, that it can neither half 
pay their rents, nor half ſupport their families. 

It is remarkable, that this enthuſiaſm ſpread amon 1 our Nie 
iherm people, of . ſheltering themſelves in the continent of Ane- 
rica, hath no other bunch than their preſent inſupportable 
condition at 58 I have made all poſſible, enquiries to, learn 
what encouragement , our, people have met with 531 any intelli- 
gence 2 thoſe plantations, ſufficient to make them undertake ſo 
tedious and hazardous a voyage, in all ſeaſons of the year, and ſo 
ill accommodated in their ſhips, that 1 many of them have died 
miſerably, i in their aſſage, but could never get one ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer. Somebody, 88 know not who, had written a letter to his 


friend or r couſin from thence, inviting him by all means to come 
over; 


* Cant or auction, 
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over ; that it was a fine fruitful country, and to be held for ever 
at a penny an acre. But the truth of the fact is this: the EAR. 
eſtabliſhed in thoſe colonies are in great want of men to inhabit 
that tract of ground, which lies between them and the wild Lmli- 
ans, who are not reduced under their dominion. We read of ſome 
barbarous people, whom the Romans placed in their army for 10 
other ſervice. than to blunt their enemies ſwords, and atterwards 
to fill up trenches with their dead bodies. And thus our people, 
who tranſport themfelves, are ſettled in thoſe interjacent tracts, as a 
ſcreen againſt the infults of the ſavages ; and may have as much 
lands as they can clear from the woods at a very reafonable rate, 
if they can afford to pay about a hundred years purchaſe by their 
labour. Now, befides the foz's reafon , which inclines all thoſe 
who have already ventured thither to reprefent every thing in a 
falſe light, as well for juſtifying their own conduct, as for getting 
companions in their miſery, the governing people in thofe planta- 
tions have alſo wiſely provided, that no letters ſhall be ſuffered to 
paſs from thence hither without being firft viewed by the coun- 
cil; by which our people here are wholly deceived in the opinions 
they have of the happy condition of their friends gone before 
them. This was accidentally diſcovered ſome months ago by an 
honeſt man, who having tranſported himſelf and family thither, 
and finding all things directly contrary to his hope, had the luck 

to convey a private note by a faithful hand to his relation here, 
entreating him not to think of ſuch a voyage, and to difcour- 

age all his friends from attempting it. Yet this, although it be a 
truth well known, hath produced very little effect; which is no 
manner of wonder: for as it is natural to a man in a fever to turn 
often, although without any hope of eaſe; or when he is purſued, 
to leap down a precipice to avoid an enemy juſt at his back; ſo 


men in the extremeſt degree of miſery and want will naturally fly 
to the firſt appearance of relief, let it be ever fo vain or viſionary. 
The fox who, having loſt his tail, would have perſuaded the reſt to cut off theirs, 

You 
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You may obſerve, that I have very ſuperficially touched the ſub- 
ject I began with, and with the utmoſt caution; for I know how 
criminal the leaſt complaint hath been thought, however ſeaſonable 
or juſt or honeſtly intended, which hath forced me to offer up 
my daily prayers, that it may never, at leaſt in my time, be inter- 
preted by Imuendo's as a falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and diſaffected 
action for a man to roar under an acute fit of the gout; which, 
beſides the loſs and the danger, would be very inconvenient to 
one of my age, ſo ſeverely afflicted with that Mee 

I with you good ſucceſs, but I can promiſe you little, in an un- 
grateful office you have taken up without the leaſt view either to 
reputation or profit. Perhaps your comfort is, that none but vi/- 
lains and betrayers of their country can be your enemies. Upon 
which I have little to ſay, having not the honour to be acquainted 
with many of that ſort; and therefore as you may eaſily believe, 


E 


| x | : . * f 
am compelled to lead a very retired life. 
u net he over; HH Ss Bei; 1 
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From Tu 50505 to Saturday Jon. 27, FR ft " 7 1 
* O NG ST ihe? wins 1 l. matt wich ben Fe with; 
the cruelleſt for an old man is, that they will not let me be 
at quiet in my bed, but purſue me to my very dreams. I muſt not 
dream but when they pleaſe, nor upon long continued ſubjects, 
however viſionary in their own natures, berate there is a manifeſt 
moral quite through them, which to produce as a dream is im- 
probable and unnatural. The pain I might have had from this 
objection, is prevented by conſidering — have miſſed another, 
againſt which I ſhould have been at à loſs to defend myſelf. They 
might have aſked me, whether the dreams I publiſh can properly 
be called Lucubrations, which is the name I have given to all my 
papers, whether in volumes or half-ſheets : ſo manifeſt a contradic- 
tion in terminis, that I wonder no ſophiſter ever thought of it. 
But the other is a cavil. I remember when I was a boy at ſchool, 
I have often dreamed out the whole paſſages of a day ; that I rode 
a journey, baited, ſupped, went to bed, and roſe next morning: 
and I have cen young ladies, who could dream a whole con- 
texture of adventures in one night large enough to make a novel. 
In youth the imagination is ſtrong, not mixed with cares, nor 


tinged with thoſe paſſions that — diſturb and confound it; ſuch 


'N. B. The two following Tatlers are not in the ſour volumes publiſhed by Sir Richard Steele. 
1 . as 


I* 


«, and /erving-men, 
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as avaric ambition, and many others. Nov, as old men are faid to 
grow children again, ſo in thus article of dreaming I am returned 
to my c My 1 imagination is at full eaſe, without care, 
avarice, 41abibiion to elog itt; by wich among many others I 
have this advantage of doubling the ſmall remainder of my time, 
and living four and twenty hours in the day. However, the dream 
Jam going now to relate is as wild as can well be imagined, and 
adapted to pleaſe theſe refiners 17 — fleeps dan , e chat 
en mbc . 10 Vito J 2 I. Hz 


* 2 


$65 46 1. 4/5 > erg 2; 7 


* „At . that my Amd Jl « on the table. in 1 my hy, 

«| chamber one of her ſtory- books (as ſhe calls ae which I 
ce took up, and found full 5 ſtrange impertinence, fitted to her 
« "taſte; and condition; of poor 2 Who 70 to be ladies, 
of lo — who married kings dau ghters. 
te Among other things, I met this ſage obſervation, That a lion 
could never hurt a true virgin. With this medley of nonſenſe in 


4; pap lancy-1 went to bed, and dreamed that a friend waked me 


Zig; the morning, and propoſed for paſtime to ſpend a few hours 
in ſeeing the pariſn lions, which he had not done ſince he came 
< 7 50 town; and bale they ſhewed but once a week, he would 

not: miſs the opportunity. I ſaid I would humour him; al- 
0 a weir prey Ants the truth, I was not ſond of thoſe eruel ſpec- 
« tacles;andit it were not ſo. antient a cuſtom, (founded as I had 
ce ard upon the wiſeſt maxims, I ſhould be apt to cenſuxe the in- 
05 Hamenigy of thoſe who introduced it. All this will be a riddle 
to the waking; reader, until I diſeover the ſeene my imagination 
bad — the maxim, That a lien weuld never hurt a 
mant winzig. K. dreamed, that by a law of immemorial time a 

<<, he lion was kept in every pariſh at the common charge, and in 


«<a place provided adjoining to the church- ard; tliat hefore any 


«, ne of che fair ſex; Mas married, if ſbe afhrmed herſelf to be a | 
oline ;the muſt on her ee dy, and in her qo 
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6 doaths, perfcrin the ceremony of gr *** 
« ſtay an hour with the lion let looſe and kept faſting four and 
* twenty hours n p. fe; At a proper heighth above the den 
> NT for the relitions and friends of the 
young couple, and open to all {| } No maiden Was forced: 
4 d offer herſelf do the lion; but if the refufed, it was a diſgrace 
to marry her, and every one might have liberty of calling her 
« A Whme. e Sg wal as afual a diverſion to ſee che 
« pariſh lions, as with us to go to a play or an opera.” Andit 
<« was reckoned convenient to be near the church either for mar- 
e rying the virgin, if the eſen urn the trial, or for burying her 
cx 1 09 when the lion had de I A eee et 
oy: id.” 1 gl 7 22 ¹¹ 6 Nor It o 5a, 4. 
To go on dete e ate ebe a0 1 
« remember) to ſee St. Dufan eon; but we wee cold, they 
« did hot ſhew today. From thente-we went to chat of Goverr- 
«  enyden, which to but ſurpriae we found as lee as u hen 
Jeton, lien I paths A tre the contrary; hut che keeper fait 
it was no wonder at all, hecauſe 'cherppor beaſt had not got an 
« ounce of woman's fleſh, ſince hie came itito che pariſh. This 
« amazed me more than the other, and I was forming to myſelf a 
« 7 veneration forthe ladies in that quarter of theton; when 
the keeper went on, and ſaid he wondered the p arith would be 
« at the charge of 1 ation for ant Friend aid I) 
do you call it nothing to juſtify the virtue of ſo many ladies; 
« or Bath your lion lof his thing faculty ? Can there be 
« any thing more for the honour of your'parith, chan chat all the 
ec ladies mr in your church were pure virgins? chat is ere (faid 
« he) and the doctor knows it to his frre; for there hath not 
* ee, . married in our church fince tis worſhip came a- 
ſt us. The virgins hereabouts ate too wile" to venture the 
6 ein and, becauſe nobody will chem, have 


«all entered into a vo 0 — ſo chat in proportion wwe 


&© haxe 
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„% have much che largeſt nunnery in the whole town. This man- 
“ ner of ladies entering into a yow gf virginity, becauſe they 
were not wur gixs, I eaſily conceived; and my dream told me, 
4 that the whole was full of. munneries plentifully ſtock- 

5 ed from the fame reaſon. 
t We went to ſee another lion, where we found much company 
t „ wert in the gallery, The keeper told; us, we ſhould fee ſport 
enough, as he called it; and in a little time we faw a young 
beautiful lady put ate de den, who walked up towards the 
c Jjon with all i e in her countenance, and look - 
<« ed ſmiling upon her lover and friends in the gallery; which 1 
2 thought nothing extraordinary, becauſe it was never known 
that any lion had been miſtaken. But however, we were all diſ- 
* appointed; for che lion lifted up his right paw, which was the 
< fatal ſign, and forward ſeized ber by the arm, and 
4 to tear it. The poor lady gave a terrible ſhrick, and 
— out, De lian it ja, I an 9 virgin! Oh] Sappho, 
t Sappho! the could ſay no more, for the lion gave her the coup 
us: de grace by a ſqueeze in the throat, and ſhe expired at his feet. 
<« "The keeper dragged away her body bo fecd the animal, after the 
company ſhould be gone; for the pariſh lions never uſed to 
ec eat in public. After. à little pauſe, another lady came on to- 
<« wards che lion in the ſame manner as the former. We obſerved 
“ the beaſt ſmell her with diligence. He ſcratched both her 
« hands with lifting them to his noſe, and laying one of his claws 
© on her boſom — blood; however he let her go, and at the 
1 me Kine, turned from her with- a ſort of contempt, at which 
4 ſhe Was not a little mortified; and retired with ſome confuſion 
c to her friends in the gallery. eee, the whole company 
. immediately underſtood the of this; that the eaſineſs 
c of the lady had ſuffered her to -admit certain imprudent and 
„ gangerous familiarities, bordering too much upon what is cri- 
« * mink m———— ſure, whether the lover then preſent had 
E 2 ce not 


. 
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4, not ſbme ſhactrolaith Him in thoſe freedoms, bf which a lady 


Fa can never be tooſparing. £ 0/57 mitn eaibet 10 292 *? 


Sitte BE his happened (ts an extraordinary! day 3 for a thind-lady 
e cam into the den, laughing loud, playingſwith her fan, toſi 


« ſing her head, and ſmiling round on the young fellows in the 
er alle ry. However the lion leaped on her: with-great fury; and 
«Wye; gave her for gone: But on a faddet he let go His hold, and 
turned from her as if hel were nauſeated ; chen gave: herba laſn 
with his tail; after ich ſhe returned to the ilk not the 

« leaſt out of countenance: a and this, it ſends, wag | wa uſual treat- 
ben ment of coquets. i bug 2510 19H f zu BO 

thought bn enough ze but mycf 


[ would.gects 
have us go and be twol.lions in the city. i We called at 


two or three dens, where! theꝶ happened mot to ſhew:;- but we 
4 generally found half aiſcore young; girls between: eight and e- 
196; leven years old, playing with each ion, ſitting on bes back, and | 
.<\pntting'their hands intochis ivoythi; ſomelof Them world now 
andi then get a derteh; but we always diſeovered upon examin- 
«ing, that they had been hoydening 5 young apprentices. 
Wye. of them was calling to a pretty girl about twelve years old, 
ho ſtood: by us in the gallery, to come doum to he lian, and 
% upon her refuſal. ſaid, Ab l miſi Betty, ue coula neuen get por 
ro come neur tbe lion, farce you e at i bucp on Bae 
% y brother in the gur re.. doi wid liam: and ods 
We followed a couple, with the 8 folks, — to the 
2 church of Se. Mary 7 The lady, Y 3. 8 Well ſtricken in 
© years, extremely N and deformed, Was dreſſed out be- 
5 „ yond the gaiety 77 fiſteen, haying jumbled: together, as L{ima- 
„ gined, all the tawdry remains of aunts, god-mothers, and 
* grand-mothers for ſome generations paſt. One of the; neighhours 
< whiſpered me, that ſhe was an old maid, and Had. ene 
reputation of any in the pariſh. There is nothing ſtrange 
hat, thought I, but was en W ben I — 2 


„ terwards, 


2 
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te texwards, that ur went mnt he lon with diſtruſt 1 ar 
| The beaſt 1 as lying down; but upon fight of her ſnuffed 
TH Ret noſe two ps 1 4 Hh and then he fign of death, 
cc, proceeded, i nſtant y.to execution, In the midſt of her agonies 
4 ſhe was * to name the words Italy and artifices with the 
« utmoſt horror, and ſeveral repeated execrations; and at laſt 
ce concluded, one mo I was to put fo much confidence in the 
&« roughneſs of my 1 
e e uns Ae ſet all in order again for another 
« cuſtomer, which happened to be a famous prude, whom her pa- 
« rents, after long threatnings and much perſuaſion, had with 
« the extremeſt Efficulty prevailed on to accept a young hand- 
<« ſome goldſmith, who might have p retended to five times her 
60 aue The fathers and mothers in 22 neighbourhood uſed to 
e quote her: for an example to their daughters; her elbows were 
« rivetted to her ſides, and her whole perſon ſo ordered as to in- 
form every body, that ſhe was afraid they ſhould touch her. 
dhe: only dreaded to approach tlie lion eee it was a he one, 
<cand abhorred to think a male animal ſhould preſume to breath 
or her. The fight. of a man at twenty yards difance made her 
« 4 re back her head. She always ſat upon the farther corner of 
«..the- chair, althaugh there Were ſix chairs between her and her 
lover, and with che dot wide bpen, and her little ſiſter in the 
4 room. She was never ſaluted — at the tip of the ear; and her 
« father had, much ado to make her dine without ber gloves, 
hen there was aan at table, She entered the den with 
<<: ſorne fear, which, we took to proceed from the heighth of her 
modeſty, offended at the fight of ſo many men in the gallery. 
<6 The lion, beholding her at a diſtance, immediately gave the 
4 deadly ſign, at which the poor creature (methinks I ſee her 
«c «« Mill) nete in ai fright before us all. The lion ſeemed, to 
hs be ag much fyrprized: as we, and gave her time to make her 


* * 3 That he gods Ave months; gone by the N Wis her 
| C father's 
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re e ; flaps ar this was her third bio 45 Wy: int! when hex 
ends aſſed, why ſhe would venture if Re ds. 

i nt ef, #641 a Bok woll Be ber Burt g wanian with ot 
457 tz this I immediately atyaked, and could not help 8 


the uty cenfors + my late inſtitution Wee in dued WI 
the ſame inſtinct as theſe. parif "Hoh. 
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2 mores. == — Nd Dee _ Ovid. : 
"From gar. Marth 3, ound e 1710. a 
From myown henne in Channel-ow, _ 5 


Teen inferior duties of life, lich che hunch: call Ter | 
rater e 2s, or the fmailer morals, are with us di 
ed by the name manners or breeding. This —_— 
in — — it, do be a ſort of artificial g 
dapted to the meaneſt capacities, and introduced — — nd 

kind eaſy in their eommeree with tach other; Low-and little un- 
derſtandings, without ſome rules of this kind, would be 
ally wandering into a thouſand indecencies and larities in 3 
behaviour; * their ordinary converſation fall into the ſame boi- 
ſterous familiarities, that one obſerves amongſt them, when a de- 
bauch hath quite taken away the uſe of their reaſon. In other 


inſtances it is odd to conſider, that for want of common diſcretion 


the very end of good is wholly and civility in- 
tended to make us eaſy is em employedin laying chains and fetters up- 
on us, in debarring us of Euf wiſhes, und in our moſt rea- 


ſonable deſires and inclinations, This abuſe reigns < in the 
country, as I found to my vexation, when I was laſt chere, in a 
viſit 
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viſit I made to a neighbour about two miles from my couſin, As 
ſoon as I entered the parlour, they put me into the great a 
ſtood cloſe by a huge fire, and kept me there by 2 I was 
almoſt ſtifled. Then a boy came in great hurry to pull off m 
boots, which I in vai oppoſed, urging. that I muſt ee 
ter dinner. In the mean time the good lad er eee 
d aughter, and flipped a key into her hand ; 1 returned in- 
ſtantly with a beer-glaſs half full of Agua ks and fyrup of 
gillyflowers. 1 took as much as 1 had a mind for, but madam 
vowed I ſhould drink it off; for the was ſure it would do me good 
after coming out of the cold air; and I was forced to obey, which 
abſolutely took away my ſtomach. Wien er ge It I had 
a mind to fit at a diſtance from the fire; but they told me it Was 
as much as my life was worth, and ſet me with my back juſt a- 
cainft it. Although my appetite was quite gone, I was relolved 
to force:down as much a8 1 3 aud Af the leg of a pul- 
let. Indeed, Mr. Bickerftaff, ( (fays.the:lady) you muſt eat a wing 
ce oblige me; and ſo put a couple upon my plate. I wes | 
perſeeuted atthis.rateBuring thamefioldxacals ax clan arLcalled 
for ſmallcheer, e wink, and the ſervant brought 
me a brimmer of October. Some aer eee re 
cauſin s man, who me with me, to get ready the horſes; but it it 
was reſolved Tihould noe firthae night ; and when ſeemed Peer 
ty much bent upon going, they ordered the: ſtablie door to be 
loeked, and che -children hid my cloak and boots. The next 
queſtion was, What would I have for ſupper ? I ſaid, NC 
any thing at night: but was at laſt, )dn-y.oun;dolence,: oblige 

to name the firſt thing chat came into.my head. . e 
ſpent Hieflylinapologie for my entertainment, inſinuating tome, 
4 That this was the worſt time of the ear for proviſuns; that 
c . they were at a diſtance from any market; that: 1 
cs. Afraid n be Rarved'; actin hey knew be w r 


| | tl ey 
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they too ſpecial care I ſhould never be alone: As ſoum as her 
back was turned, the little miſſes ran backwards and fotrwards 


ä every moment, and conſtantly as they. came in Or went out made 5 


a courteſy directly at me, which in good manners I was forced ta 
return with a bo and your humble ſervant, pretty miſs.” Exactly 
at eight -the mother came up; and diſcovered by the redneſs of 
her face, that ſupper was not far off. It was twice as large as the 
dinner, and my perſecution doubled in proportion. I deſired at 
my uſual hour to go to my repoſe, and was conducted to my 

chamber by the gentleman, his lady; and the whole train of chil- 
dren; They importuned me to drink | ſomething before I went to 
bed; indy v te a refuſing, at laſt leſt a bottle of fing o, as they 
called it, fo fear I ſhould wake and be thirſty. in the night; I was - 
forced in the morning to riſe and Seeks a an. the * 
cauſe they would not ſuffer my kinſman's ſervant to diſturb me at 
the hour I deſired to be called. 1 was now reſolved to break through 


all meaſures to get away ; and, aſter fitting down to a monſtrous 


breakfaſt of cold beef, mutton, neats tongues, veniſon paſty, and 
ſtale bekr, took leave of the family. But the gentleman; would 
needs ſee me part of the way, and „ cut through his 
own ground, which he told me would ſave half a mile's riding. 
This laſt piece of civility had like to have coſt me dear, being 
once or twice in danger of my neck by leaping over his ditches, 
and at laſt forced to: ight i in the dirt, when my horſe having ſlip- 


ped his bridle ran Aus and took. us. ap. more chan an hour to re- 
cover him again. 


It is evident, that none a the: abſurdities I met. 2 in ah 
viſit-proceeded from an ill intention, but from a wrong judgment; 
of complaiſance, and a miſapplication in the rules: of it. I ean- 
not ſo eaſily excuſe the more refined criticks upon behaviour, Who 
having profeſſed no other ſtudy are yet infinitely defective in the 

moſt material parts of it. Med Falhiin hath wk bred all his life 
about court, and underſtands to a tittle all the punctilio ; of a 
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drawing room. He viſits moſt of the ſine women near St. James s, 
and upon every occaſion ſays tlie civileſt and ſofteſt things to them of 

any man breathing. To Mr. aas he owes an eaſy ſlide in his 

bow, and a graceful manner of coming into a room: but in ſome 
other caſes he is very far from being a well bred perſon. He laughs 
at men of far ſuperior underſtanding to his own for not being as 
well dreſſed as himſelf; e his acquaintance y ho are not 


of quality, and in publick. places hath on that account often avoid. 
(Oat SIGAM IZED } 4387 44 II op MED JL VAeths YAY ts #4) Wir | 
ed raking notice of ſonje among the beſt ſpeakers of the, houſe of 


commons. He raileth ftr enuouſſy at both univerſities before the 
members of either; and is never heard to ſwear an cath, or break 


„ ire det Yo £23; 175 99 VIS PP LIEZESED * * * 
in upon religion and morality, except in the company of divines. 


e ee all the Sal. 
of good breeding, although he may be wanting in the forms of ix. 
Horatio hath ſpent moſt of his time at Oford: he hath a great 
deal of learning, an agreeable wit, and as much modeſty as may 
ſerve to adorn without concealing his other good qualities. In that 
retired way of living he ſeemeth to have formed a notion, of hu- 
ran nature, as he hath) found it deſcribed in the writings of the 
greateſt men, not as he is likely to meet with it in the common 
courſe of life. Hence it is that he giveth no offence, but converſ- 
eth with great deference; candor, and humanity. His bow, I 
muſt confeſs,” is fomewhat auk ward; but then he hath an exten- 
ſive, univerfal, and unaffected knowled ge, which may perhaps a 
little excuſe him. He would make no extraordinary figure at a, 
ball; but I can affure the ladies in his behalf, and for their own, 
conſolation,” that He has ywrit better verſes on. the ſex than any man 
now living, and is preparing ſuch a poem for the preſs. as will 
_ trinſmit'their praiſes and his own to many generations, & 8 
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From ao Aris ks: 7. 1 dh 1100 

TI. E Seselg letter hath laid before me 1 Wok, and ma- 

nifeſt Evits in the world of fetrers, which T had oyer-look- 

ed; but it opens to nie a very Rene, and it wilf require no 

2. 
ſmall cate and application to amend which are become ſo 


univerſal. The affectation of politeneſs is expoſed in this epiſtle with 
a great deal of wit and diſcernment ; : 2 that, whatever diſcourſes 
I may fall into hereafter upon the ſubject the writer treats of, I al 
at preſent lay the matter before the world withou . 2 N Net 
tion from _y words of my correſpondent. 8 * 


DT Trae BiexunaraPy, E Wo neee pale 

XIE: JJ < + 

' Sin, 3 wr 
12 * "Br Hari ! fs 1 521 * 


There are 68 abuſes : ng us of great W 
<« reformation of which is prop exly your province; although, 

as far as I have been converſant in your papers, you have not 
< yet conſidered them, Theſe are, the deplorable i that 
for ſome years hath reigned. among our Engh/h writers, the 
« great depravity of our taſte, and the continual « n of 
« our ſtile. I ſay nothin here of thoſe who handle particular ſci- 
<< ences, divinity, law, yiick, and the like; I mean the traders 
* in hiſtory, and Kicks, and the Belles Latenes, together with 
* thoſe by whom 1 are not tranſlated, but (as the common 
expreſſions are) done out of French, Latin, or other L 
„ and made N I cannot but obſerve to you, that, until if 


. Tee letter te the Lord High Treaſurer up- ticularly The Tables of Fame, the Life and Ad- 
on the ſame ſubjeR with this Fatler is printed in wentures of @ ſhilling, the account of England 
the{third of theſe volumes. It is ſaid, that the by an Indian. ting, and ſome others: but, as we 
author writ ſome other Tatlers and ſeveral Spec- are informed, he would never tell his beſt friends 
" #4Iars, and ſurniſhed hiats for many more; pat- the particular papers. Dublin ed. 


late 


— 
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4 late years; a Grub-Preet book was always bound in a ſheep-ſkin / 
LOB pau nn react v per,” the price never above a fhilling, 
* and taken off wholly by common tradeſmen or country pedlars; 


4. —— 9. — os and in all places; 
i bande] ho in every coffee-houſe to 


e. and the 


R rar ff e may e 
Fade ſix hundred pages, an 
6c would: engage to furniſh you with a yn ring of Engliſh books 
<« publiſhed within the cornpaſs « of ſeven years paſt, which at the 
«| firſt hand would colt you an pounds, wherein you 
„ ſhall eren find ten lines together of common gram- 


„ Theſe te evi eee ee 
« a chirdy l mean che continual corruption of our Eng/;f tongue, 
« which without ſome timely remedy. will ſuffer more by the 
„ refinements of twenty years paſt; than it hath been im- 
«. proved in the foregoing hundred. And this is what I defign 
— I ee ue A former evils to your ani- 
% madverfion, ' 
But inſtead of giving you a iſt of the late refinements crept 
into our language, I here ſend you the copy of a letter I receiv- 


« ed ſome time ago from a moſt accompli perſon in this way 
«of wii) i 5 which min Tris 1 in theſe 


© Pe: 


1 een for ak ban : town. Ibo 
4 le bee d myſelf, and then Id ha' brot um; ur ha nt 
don't, and I believe T can't do't, that's pozz. --- Tom begins to 
g imſelf air, becauſe he's going with rhe plenipo s. ---'Tis ſaid the 
e Aung will bamboozel us agen, which cauſes many ſpecula- 


W acks, and others of that kidney, are very uppith and 
F 2 alert © 


got re 
be under anus pls 


be has lain incog ever fince 


an epiſtle: you may gather evtry flower of: iti wdroah6alnd 
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alert upon 't) 46 you may ſee hy lein phiaa s. - Will: Hagard' has 
hippe having :ioftito the tune uf ſue hunde d pound, tho 
y αnαã meliind body better. Ne bal promisꝰt 
mne upon Rep d hour play; bunt vol K vit a weafenejs: he's 700 
apt to give into, tho he has am much wit an amy mam, no body more: 
ebe mob! s very quiet with us mou. 
I believe yo tho © Tcbanter fl: a im (aft likes country put. 
bas” - T ſhan't obs row this ag Sk. Aft 16 vi tot 3 
5 Non Jo wmolets 6 1357 ho limo 01 99 aero Dlocrer * 
(1.9 This letter is in every. point an admirable pattern of the re“ 
60 o ſent polite way of writing; nor is it of leſs authority for being 


« more of equal ſweetneſs from the book pt 
<c papers, offered us every day in the 

« are the beauties introduced to ſupply the. want of Wit, ſenſe, 
e humour, and learning, which-formerhy; erg lobked upon as 
40 qualifications for a =. 5 If a man of wit, Whordiadl forty 3 
«ago, were to cafe rem/the 'grdvie.oh purpoſe;thojy wobld 
cable to read this letter? and after he had got through chat 2 
« ficulty, how would he be able to underſtand i it? The firſt —. 
« that ſtrikes your eye, is the real at the end of almgſti eyery ra 
cc, tence; f wich I know not the uſe, only that it is a refihe- 
« ment, and very frequently practiſed. Them you will obſerve-the 


_ « ahbreviations and e im by Which — of moſt obdu- 


cc rate ſounds are joined otter without one ſoftening. vowel to 
« intervene: and all this only to make one ſyllable of two, di- 
c rectly contrary to the example of the Greeks and Ropmpng; al- 
«, together of the Gothic ſtrain, and of a natural tendeney to- 
«<: wards relapſing into barbarity, Which delights in Penal tte 
« and uniting of mute conſonants; as it is ; oblerrable. in all the 


10 Northern languages. And this is ſtill more viſible in the mext 


«. refinement: which conſiſteth in pronouneing the firſt {pllable 
&-in 4 word that hath at and diſmiſſing the reſt; ſuch as 


cc Phix x, 


iv 


their way to 


« for a peac 


Shoes, - appr TATLER „ 


0 phixg, hippe, mob, 2 and many more; when we are al- 


& ready owersloadedimvith monoſyllables, which are the Ire 
the 


« of our language. Thus we cram one ſyllable, and cut o 


«c xeſt; as the owl fattened her mice after ſhe had bit off their 


« legs to prevent them from running away; and if ours be the 
64 ſame reaſon for maiming of words, it will certainly copier the 
end; for-Lanyftire-no/other nation will defire to them. 
ce Some words are hitherto but fairly ſplit, and thaedſbes only in 
perfection, as incog. and plenipo; but in a ſhort 
ec time, it is to be hoped, they will be further docked to inc. and 
e plen. This reflection hath made me of late years very impatient 
e, which I believe would fave. che l lives of many brave 
cc, words as well as men! The war hath. introduced abundance of 
cc i polyſyllables, which will never be able to live many more cam- 

$. | Specularions, operations, preliminaries, ambaſſadors, 
i 5 , afaoer communications, circumvallatioms, battalions, as nu- 
“ merous as they are, if they attack us too frequently in our cof- 


ay | fee-houles, We {hall certainly; pus them to flight and cut off the 
4% n N Nn c 

21 ff The thitd refinement ed in vithe letter I Gd you « con- 
40 ſiſteth in the choice of certain words invented by ſome pretty 
«c fellmws, ſuch as|banter, cbambozle, country put, and kidney, as 
< it is there applied; ſome of which are now ſtruggling for the 
e vogue, and. others are in poſſeſſion of it. J have done my utmoſt 
4e for ſome; years paſt to ſtop the progreſs of mob and banter, but 
46. have been plainly borne 1 by ne and WN by thoſe 


„1 


60 Who promiſed to aſſiſt me. 


« In = laſt place you are to take notice bf certain choice 
e phraſes. ſcattered throug h the letter; fome of them tolerable 


cc enou gh, till they were worn to rags by ſervile imitators. You 
c might eaſily _—_ them, although they were not in a different 


cc F and d therefore I need not diu them. 


F 13 - > 7 ba 


weſt 


© Theſe 
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66 Theſe are the falſe refineinents. in our ſtyle, which yo 

« ought n by arguments and fair means ; but if 
4 think you are ta make ule of your authority as 
——— —— 

« ad ee ae eden to goed en and condemn del 
. 


changes 
le would 
cc B eee 
« © ang; peril | in their ſyllables. On this head I ſhould be glad 
vou would beſtow ſome advice upon ſeveral y — — 

9 23 who, coming up from the u 
0 with admiration. of our town politeneſs, — correct — 
« ſtyle of their prayer books. In the abſolution they are 
« very careful to lay pardons. and x inthe prayerfor the 
« royal family it muſt muſt be endue um, enrich) wm, proſper 'um; 
4 and bring um; then in their ſermons they uſe all the modern 


64 * art, banter, mod, bubble, = outting, Ing, 
and palming: all which, aud many e a | 
| have heard them. often in — p — 

8 wr an 2 have made 
it ſeems, is to avoid the dread - 


* ters, ſo 1 have read them in ſome 

« @ great noiſe of late. The deſign, 

« ful imputation of pedantry; to — —ö the town, 

« underſtand men and manners, and have not been poring __ 

« old unfaſhionable books in the univerſity. 

% I ſhould be glad to ſee you the inflrument of inweducing fy 

into our ſtyle that ſimplicity which is the beſt and trueſt orna- 

ment of moſt things in human life, which the politer ages al-. 

« ways aimed at in their building and dreſs (fmplex' munditiis} 

« ag well as their productions of wit. It is | manifeſt that af new 
affected 


0 


* 
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ce affected modes of ſpeech, whether borrowed from the court, the 
<« town, or the theatre, are rim parts in any lan- 


« guage; and, as I could prove — — many hundred inſtances, have 
4 been ſo i in Ort, N 2 r mo a Pere, cler- 
„ gyman, arfbnr in 
« Ehkzabeth, are in a ſtyle that with very few t would 
te not offend any preſent reader; much more clear and intelligible, 
« than thoſe of Sir H. Wotton, Sir Rob. Nauntor » Oftorn, Daniel 
de the hiſtorian, and ſeveral others who writ later, but being men 
ct of the court, and affecting the phraſes then in faſhion, they are 
cc 50 either not to be e. or appear perfealy ridicu- 
<<... 
= What remedies are to be applied to theſe colts; 1 have not. 
bs * room to conſider, having, I fear, already taken up moſt of your 
* beſides, I hill 3 it is our office 7 to Ly abuſes, 
* to redreſs them. | 


1 am, with e es, 
SIR, 


Yours, etc. 


To 


4 a ths wy ** | OT 
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Written A the „ 2 a wa w Fade. 
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pO gy AW anna HL 8 bo e 
HAI, your etitioners, 5 42 great and numerous s en- 
1 domwed with ſeveral privileges time out of mind. 0 
[ That certain Ie, idle, and diſorderly perſons for ſeveral months 
| as it is notorioul] k wn, have been daily ſeen in the ub- 
be 01 this city | Pabitel ſometimes i in Vage joy 1 ae 
times Jaced, with long oaken. ctidgels in their hands, an d without. 
= ſwords; in hopes fo -procure 'fayour by. that Nb with a 
great number of ladies who frequent thoſe walks; pretending 
and giving themſelves out to be true genuine Irifp "Footihen ; Where- 
as they can be proved to be no better than' common toupees, as a 
judicious eye may ſoon diſcover, by their aukward, clumſey, un- 
3 genteel gait and behaviour; by their unſkilfulneſs in dreſs even with 
the advantage of our habits; : by their ill- favoured countenances, 
| with an air of inpudence and dulneſs peculiar to the reſt of their 
| | brethren, who have not yet arrived at that tranſcendent pitch of 
| © aſſurance; although it may be juſtly apprehended, that they will 
do ſo in time, if theſe counter feits ſhall happen to ſucceed in their 
= - evil deſign of paſſing for real footmen, thereby to render themſelves 
Þ more amiable to the ladies. 
1 Your petitioners do farther alledge, that many of the ſaid counter- 
feits, upon a ſtrict examination, have been found in the act of f/ruz- 
| ting, Haring, ſwearing, ſwaggering, in a manner that plainly 
| = _ ſhewed their beſt endeavours to imitate us. Wherein, altho' they pf 
did not ſucceed, yet bytheir ignorant and ungainly way of copying 


Our 


| 
i 
g 
1 
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THE HUMBLE PETITION, 1 


our graces the utmoſt indignity Was endeavoured to be caſt upon 
our whole profeſſion. 

Your petitioners do therefore make it their humble requeſt, that 
this honourable houſe (to many of whom your petitioners are nearly 
allied) will pleaſe to take this grievance: into your moſt. ſerious 
confideration : humbly ſubmitting, whether it would not be pro- 
per, that certain officers might at the publick charge be 0 
to ſearch for, and diſcover all ſuch counter feit footmen ; to carry 
them before the next jaſtice of peace, by. whoſe warrant upon the 
firſt conviction they ſhould be ſtripped of their coats and oaker or- 
naments, and be ſet two hours in the ſtocks; 3 upon the ſecond con- 
viction, beſides ſtripping, be ſet fix hours in the ſtocks with a pa- 
per pinned on = breaſts ſignifying their crime in large capital. 
letters, and in the following words: A. B. commonly called A. B. 


eſq;, a toupee, and a notorious impoſtor, who pref Rn to per ſonate 
a true Iriſh footman, 


And for any other offence, the aid oupee ſhall be es to: 
Bridewell; whipped three times, forced to hard labour for a month, 
and not to be ſet at liberty till he ſhall have given ſufficient ſecu- 

rity for his good behaviour. 

- Your. Fri Anna will pleaſe to obſerve, with what * ity we pro- 
poſe to treat theſe enormous offenders, who have already brought: 

ſuch a ſcandal on our honowrablecalling, that ſeveral well meaning 
people have miſtaken them to be of our fraternity, in diminution. 
to that credit and dignity 7 we have ſupported our ſtation, 
as we always did, in the wor ſt of times. And we farther beg * 
to remark, that this was manifeſtly done with a ſeditious deſign to 
render us leſs capable of ſerving the publick in any great employ- 
ments, as ſeveral of our fraternity, as well as our anceſtors, have 
done, 1 ) 

We do therefore humbly implore your honours to give neceſſary 
orders for our relief in this preſent exigency, and your petitioners 

| 0: in duty bound) ſhall ever pray, ec. 
G 
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For pin g Badges co the Be ggars in all the pariſhes of Dublin. 


By the Dean of St. Patrick's. 
Written in the year 1737. 


T hath Ry a general comp pon, that the poor-houſe (pe. 
cially ſince the new conſtitution by act of parliament) hath been 
of no benefit to this city, for the only of which it was wholly in- 
tended. I had the honour to be a member of it many years 
before it was new modelled by the legiſlature ; not from any per- 
ſonal regard, but merely as one of the two deans, who are of courſe 
put into moſt commiſſions that relate to the city; and I have like- 
wiſe the honour to have been left out of ſeveral commiſſions upon 
the ſcore of party, in which my predecefors time out of mind 
have always been members. | 

The firſt commiſſion was made up of about fifty ds which 
were, the lord mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, * few o- 
ther citizens; the judges, the two archbiſhops, the two deans. of 
the city, and one or two more gentlemen. And I muſt confeſs my 
opinion, that the diflolving the old commiſhon, and eſtabliſhing a 
new one of near three times the number, have been the great cauſe 
of rendering ſo good a defign not only uſeleſs, but a grievance in- 
ſtead of a benefit to the city. In the preſent commiſſion all the 
city clergy are included, beſides a great number of ſquires, not 
only thoſe who reſide in Dublin and the neighbourhood, but ſeveral 
who live at a great diſtance, and cannot potfibly have the leaſt con- 
ocrn for the: advantage of the city. 


At 
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At the few 1 meetings that J have attended fince the new 
eſtabliſhment, I obſerved very little was done except one or two 
acts of extreme. juſtice, which I then thought might as well haye 
been ſpared : = I have found the court of aſſiſtants uſually taken 
up in lle wrangles about coachmen, or adjuſting accounts of meal 
and ſmall beer; which, however neceſſary, might ſometimes have 
giv en place to e ef much greater moment, I mean ſome 
ſchemes recommended to the general board for anſwering the chief 

ends in erecting and eſtabliſhing ſuch 27 oor-houſe, and endowing 


it with ſo c derable a rage ges principal end I take to 
have been that of maintaining x i and orphans of the city, 
where the pariſhes are not K 34 ; and clearing the ſtreets 


from all n foreigners, and ſturdy 1g with Which to the 
univerſal compaint and admiration Dublin is more infeſted ſince the 
eſtabliſnment of the poor-houſe, than it was ever known to be 
ſince its firſt erection. | 

Asthewhole fund for c this hoſpital js raiſed only from 
the inhabitants of the city; ſo there 833 any thing more 
abſurd than to ſee it 1 ployed in maintaining foreign beggars, 
and baſtards, or of 9 whoſe 3 never 
contributed one chilling towards their ſupport. I would engage, that 
half this revenue, if employed with common care and no very great 
degree of common honeſty, would maintain all the real objects of 
charity in this city, except a ſmall number of original poor in every 
pariſh, who might without being burthenſome to the pariſhioners 
find a tolerable ſupport. 

I have for ſome years paſt applied myſelf to ſeveral lord-may ors, 
and the late archbiſhop of Dublin, for a remedy to this evil of fo- 
reign beggars; and they all appeared ready to receive a very plain 
propoſal, I mean that * badging the original poor of every pariſh, 
who begged 1 in the ſtreets; that, the ſaid be gar ſhould be confined 
40 their own pariſhes; that, they ſhould wear their badges well. 
ſown upon one of their 3 always viſible, on pain of be- 

=" il ing 
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ing whipped and turned out of town; or whatever legal puniſh- 
ment may be thought proper and effectual. But, by the wrong way 


of thinking in ſome clergymen, and' the indifference of others, this 


method was perpetually defeated, to their own continual diſquiet, 
which they do not ill deſerve; and if the grievance affected only 
them, it would be of leſs conſequence ; becauſe the remedy is in 
their own power: but, all ſtreet-walkers and ſhop-keepers bear 


4 LY 


0 equal ſhare in its hourly vexation. 
I never heard more than one objection againſt this expedient of 


badging the poor, and confining their walks to their ſeveral pa- 


riſhes. The objection was this: What ſhall we do with the fo- 


reign beggars ? muſt they be left to ſtarve? J anſwered, No; but 


they muſt be driven or whipped out of town; and- let the next 
country pariſh do as they pleaſe, or rather, after the practice in 
England, ſend them from one pariſh to another, until they reach 
their own homes. By the old laws of England ſtill in force, every 
pariſh is bound to maintain its own poor; and the matter is of no 
ſuch conſequence in this point as ſome would make it, whether a 
country pariſh be rich or poor. In the remoter and poorer pariſhes 
of the kingdom all neceſſaries for life proper for poor people are 
comparatively cheaper ; I mean butter-milk, oat-meal, potatoes, 
and other vegetables ; and every farmer or cottager who is not 
himſelf a beggar, can ſometimes ſpare a+ ſup or a morſel, not 


worth the fourth part of a farthing, to an indigent neighbour of 


his own pariſh, who is diſabled from work. A beggar native of the 


— . is known. to the ſquire, to the church miniſter, to the po- 
pu 


prieſt, or the conventicle teacher, as well as to every farmer: 
he hath generally ſome relations able to live, and contribute ſome- 


thing to his maintenance. None of which advantages can be rea-- 
ſonably expected on a removal to places where he is altogether un-. 


known. If he be not quite maimed, he and his trull, and litter of 
brats (if he has any) may get half their ſupport by doing ſome 
kind of work in their power, and thereby be leſs burthenſome to- 
BN the 
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the e I n ſhort, all neceſlaries of life grow in the country, 
and not in cities, and are cheaper where they grow; nor is it e- 
quitable that beggars ſhould put us to the * of giving them 


| vietuals, and the carriage too. 
But, when the ſpirit of wandring takes him, attended by hi 


une and their equipage of children, he becomes a nuiſance 
to the whole country: he and his female are thieves, and teach 
the trade of ſtealing to their brood at four years old; and if his in- 
firmities be counterfeit, it is dangerous for a ſingle perſon unarm- 
ed to meet him on the road. He wanders from one county to 
another, but ſtill with a view to this town, whither he arrives at 
laſt, and enjoys all the privileges of a Dublin beggar. 

I do not wonder, that the country ſquires ſhould be very will- 
ing to ſend up their colonies; but why the city ſhould be con- 
tent to receive them, is is beyond my imagination. 4 

If the city were obliged by their charter to maintain a has ſand 
beggars, they could do it cheaper by eighty per cent. a hundred 
miles off, than in this town, or in any of its ſuburbs. 
bene in no village in Connaught, that in proportion ſhares ſo 
deeply in the daily increaſing: miſeries of Ireland, as its capital ci- 
ty; to which miſeries there hardly remained any addition, except 
the perpetual {warms of foreign beggars, who might be baniſhed. 
in a month without expence, and with very little trouble. = 
As I am perfonally acquainted with a great number of ſtreet- 

beggars, I find ſome weak attempts have been made in one or two 

pariſhes to promote the wearing of badges; and my firſt queſtion 
to thoſe who aſk an alms is, I here is your badge? 1 ten in ſeve- 
ral years, met with about a dozen who were ready to produce 
them, ſome out of their pockets, others from under their coat, and 
two or three on their ſhoulders, only covered with a fort of capes, 
which they could lift up, or let down upon occaſion.” They are 
too lazy to work; they are not afraid to ſteal, nor aſhamed to. 


beg, and yet are too proud to be ſeen with a badge, as many: of 
1em 


t 


ol * ak o 
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them have confeſſed to me, and not a few in very injurious terms, 
particularly the females. They all look upon ſuch an obligation 
as a high indignity done to their office. appeal to all indifferent 
people, whether ſuch wretches deſerve to be relieved. As to my- 
felf, I muſt confeſs, this abſurd inſolence hath fo affected me, that 
for ſeveral years paſt I have not diſpoſed of one ſingle farthing to 

a ſtreet beggar, nor intend to do ſo until I fee a better regula- 


tion; and I have endeavoured to perſuade all my brother-walk- 


ers to follow my example, which moſt of them aſſure me they 
do. For, if beggary be not able to beat out pride, it cannot de- 
ſerve charity. However, as to perſons in coaches and chairs, they 
bear but little of the er ein we r and are willing to leave 
it entirely upon us. 

Io fay the truth, there . ndt ü more vndeſerving vicious race 
of human-kind than the bulk of thoſe who are reduced to beg- 
gary, even in this beggarly country. For as a great part of our 
publick miſeries is originally owing to our own faults (but what 


thoſe faults are, I am grown by experience too wary to mention) 


ſo J am confident, that among the meaner le nineteen in 


twenty of thoſe who are reduced to a ftarving condition, did not 
become ſo by what the lawyers call the work of God either up- 
on their bodies or goods; but merely from their own idleneſs, at- 
tended with all manner of vices, particularly drunkenneſs, thieve- 


ry, and cheating. 


Whoever enquires, as I W. frequently done, faden thoſe wo 
have aſked me an alms, what was their former courſe of life, will 
find them to have been ſervants in good families, broken tradeſ- 


s, and what they call decayed houtekeep- 


men, labourers, cottager 


ers; but (to uſe their own cant) reduced by loſſes and croſſes, by | 


which nothing « can be underſtood but idleneſs and vice. 


As this is the only chriſtian country where people, contrary 


to the old maxim, arè the poverty, and not the riches of the na- 


tion; ſo the bleſſing of increaſe and multiply is by us converted. 
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into a curſe: and, as marriage hath been ever enn in 
all free countries, 10 we ſhould be leſs miſerable if it were diſcou- 
raged in ours, as far as can be conſiſtent with chriſtianity. It is ſel- 
dom known in England, that the labourer, the lower mechanick, 
the ſervant, or the cottager, thinks of marrying, until he hath ſaved 
up a ſtock of money 23 to carry on his buſineſs; nor takes 
a wife without a ſuitable portion; and as ſeldom fails of making 
a yearly addition to that ſtock, with a view of providing for his 
children But in this kingdom the caſe is directly contrary, where 
many thouſand couples are yearly married, whoſe whole united 
fortunes, bating the rags on their backs, would not be ſufficient 
to purchaſe a pint of butter-milk for their wedding-ſupper, nor 
have any proſpect of ſupporting their honourable flat 13 by ſer- 
vice or labour, or thievery. Nay, their happineſs 1 is often deferred 
until they find credit to borrow, or cunning to fteal, a ſhilling to 
pay their popiſh prieſt, or infamous eee Surely no mi- 
raculous portion of wiſdom would be required to 1213 kind 
of remedy againſt this deſtructive evil, or, at leaſt, not to draw 
the conſequences of it upon our decaying city, the greateſt part 
whereof muft of courſe in a few years become defolate, or in ruins. 
In all other nations, that are "hat abſolutely barbarous, parents 
think themſelves bound by the law of nature and reaſon to make 
{ome proviſion for their children; but the reaſon offered by the 
inhabitants of Ireland for marrying is, that they may have child ren 
to maintain them when they grow old, and unable to work. 
Il am informed, that we have been for ſome time paſt extremely 
obliged to Eugland for one very beneficial branch of commerce; 
tor, it ſeems, they are grown ſo gracious as to tranſmit us conti- 
nually colomes of beggars, in return for a million of money they 
receive yearly from hence. That I may give no offence, I profes 
to mean real Eugliſb beggars in the literal meaning of the, word, 
as it is uſually underſtood by proteſtants. It ſeems the juſtices of 
the FO and Perilh -officers.in' the weſtern coaſts o England 


have 
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have a good while followed the trade of exporting hither their ſu- 


pernumerary beggars, in order toadvance the Engliſb proteſtant in- 


tereſt among us; and theſe they are ſo kind to ſend over gratis, and 


duty- free. I have had the honour more than once to attend large 


cargoes of them from Chefter to Dublin : and I was then ſo ig- 


norant as to give my opinion, that our city ſhould receive them 


into Bridewel, and, after a month'sreſidence, having been well whipt 


twice a day, fed with bran and water, and put to hard labour, 


they ſhould be returned honeſtly back with thanks, as cheap as 
they came: or, if that were not approved of, I propoſed, that 


pt one Engliſhman. i is allowed to be of equal intrinſick value 


with twelve born in Ireland, we ſhould in jultice return them: a 
dozen for one. to diſpoſe of as they pleaſed.” : 

As to the native poor of this city, there would be litle or no 8 
mage in confining them to their ſeveral pariſhes. For inſtance: a 
beggar of the pariſh of St. /arborowgh's, or any other pariſh/ here, 


if he be an object of compaſſion, ' hath an equal chance to receive 


his proportion of alms from every charitable hand: becauſe the in- 
habitants, one or other, walk through every ſtreet in town, and 
give their alms, wahout conſidering the place, wherever theythink 


it may be well diſpoſed of: and theſe helps, added to what they 


get in eatables by going from houſe to "i" 8 the gentry 
and citizens, will, without being very burthenſome, be fuſhcient 


to keep them — 


It is true, the poor of the 7 pariſhes will not. leave; ala 
gether the ſame advantage, becauſe they are not equally in the 
road of buſineſs and paſſengers : but here it is to be conſidered, - 
that the beggars there have not ſo good a title to publick charity, 
becauſe moſt of them are ſtrollers from the country, and com- 


pole a principal Pakt of that n nuiſance which \ we Ou ght to . 


move. 


I ſhould be apt to think, that. for things can n be more uk 


e to a city miniſter, than a number of beggars which do not 


belong 
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belong to his diſtrict, whom he hath no obligation to take care 
of, who are no part of his flock, and who take the bread out of the 
months of thoſe! to whom it properly belongs. When I mention 
this abuſe to any miniſter of a city-parith; he uſually lays the fault 
upon the beadles, who, he ſays, are bribed by the foreign beg- 
gars; and, as thoſe beadles often keep alehouſes, they find their ac- 
count in ſuch cuſtomers. This evil might cafily. be remedied, if 
the pariſhes would make ſome ſmall addition to the ſalaries of a 
beadle, and be more careful in the choice of thoſe officers. But, I 
conceive there is one effectual method in the power of every mi- 
niſter to put in practice; I mean, by making it the intereſt of all 
his on original: poor! to drive out intruders; for if the 
beggars were abſolutely forbidden by the miniſter and church - 
ficers to ſuffer ſtrollers to come into thepariſh, upon pain of them- 
| ſelves: not being permitted to beg alms at the church-doors, or 
at the houſes and ſhops of the bee they d prevent in- 
terlopers more effectually than twenty beadles. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the great len 
of our city ſhop-keepers, who ſuffer their doors to be daily be- 
ſieged by crowds of beggars (as the gates of a lord are by duns) 
to the great diſguſt and vexation of many cuſtomers, whom 1 
have frequently obſerved to go to other ſhops, rather than ſuffer 
ſuch a perſecution; which might eaſily be avoided, if no forei gn 
beggars were allowed to infeſt them. 
| Wherefore I do aſſert, that the ſhop-keepers, who. are. the 
greateſt complainers of this grievance, lamenting that for every cuſ- 
tomer they are worried by fiky beggars, do very well deſerve what 
they ſuffer, when a prentice with a horſe-whip is able to laſh e- 
very beggar. from the ſhop, who is not of the pariſh, and doth 
not wear the badge of that pariſh on his ſhoulder, well faſtened, 

and dur ville; and. it this practice were univerſal in err houſe 
H to 
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to all the ſturdy vagrants, we ſhould in a few weeks clear the town 
of all mendicants, except thoſe who have a proper title to our 
charity: as for the aged and infirm, it would-be ſufficient to give 
hem nothing, and then they muſt ſtarve, or their | bre- 
It was the city that firſt endowed this hoſpital, and thoſe who 
afterwards contributed, as they were fich who generally inhabited 
here, fo they intended what they gave to be for the uſe of the city's 
poor. The revenues, which have ſince been raiſed by parliament, 
are wholly paid by the city, without the leaſt charge upon any 
other part of the kingdom; and therefore nothing could more de- 
ſeat the original deſign, than to miſapphy thoſe revenues on ſtroll- 
ing beggars or baſtards from the country, which bears no ſhare in 
the charges we are at. 01 lle I 1 251 
If ſome of the out-pariſhes 


es be over - burthened with poor, the 
reaſon; muſt be, that the greateſt part of thoſe poor are ſtrollers 
from the country, — neſtle themſelves where they can find the 
cheapeſt lodgings, and from thence infeſt every of the town, 
out of which they ought to be whipp'd as — inſufferable 
nuiſance, being nothing elſe but a profligate clan of thieves, 
drunkards, heathens, and whoremongers, fitter to be rooted out of 
the face of the earth, than ſuffered to levy a vaſt annual tax upon 
the city, which ſhares too deep in the publiek miſeries brought on 
us by the oppreſſions we lie under from our neighbours, our bre- 
thten, our eountrymen, our fellow proteſtants, and fellow fubjects. 
Zome time ago I was appointed one of a committee to en- 
quire into the ſtate of the workhouſe; where we found that a cha- 
rity was beſtowed: by a great perſon for & certain time, which in 
its conſequences operated very much to the detriment of the houſe; 
fort, when the time was elapſed, all thoſe who were ſupported by 
that charity continued on the fame foot with the reſt on the foun- 


dation; 
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dation; and, being LH a pack. of profligate, vagabond 
wretches from: Ster parts of the kingdom, corrupted all the reſt; 
partial, or treacherous; or intereſted; or ignorant, or miſtaken, 
are ate petal al recpimanenders, not only” to: eee, but 
even to charity itſelf. 1 
F'know it is" eomplained, cher che diffeulty of driving foreign 
gars out of the city is charged upon the Sellowers (as they are 
called) who find their accounts beſt in ſuffering thoſe vagrants to 
follow their trade through every part of the town. But this abuſe 
might eaſily be remedied, and very much to the advantage of the 
whole city, if better falaries were given to thoſe who execute that 
office in the ſeveral pariſhes, and would make it their intereſt to 
clear the town of thoſe caterpillars, rather than hazard the loſs of 
an employment that would give them an honeſt livelihood. But, 
if that ſhould fail, yet a general reſolution of never giving charity 
to a ſtreet beggar out of his own pariſh, or without a viſible badge, 
would infallibly force all vagrants to depart. 

There is . a vagabond ſpirit in beggars, which ought to 
be diſcouraged, and ſeverely puniſhed. It is owing to the ſame 
cauſes that drove them into poverty; I mean, idleneſs, drunkenneſs, 
and raſh marriages without the leaſt proſpect of ſupporting a fa- 
mily by honeſt endeavours, which never came into their thoughts. 
It is 22 that hardly one beggar in twenty looks upon him- 
ſelf to be relieved by receiving bread, or other food ; and they 
have in this town been frequently ſeen to pour out of their pit- 
chers good broth, that hath been given them, into the kennel ; nei- 
ther do they mad regard cloaths, unleſs to ſell them ; "uh their 
raps are part of their tools with which they work : T hey want 
only ale, brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, which cannot be had 
without money : and money, as they conceive, always abound s in 


the metropolis. 
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I had ſome hi 1 to offer upon this ſubject. But as 1 
am a deſponder in my nature, and have tolerably well ae 
the diſpoſition of our people, who never wi { 
wards eaſing themſelves from any one { grievance; ; It will q 
thought, that I have already faid too much, and to little or no 
purpoſe, which hath often been the fate or fortune of the writer. 
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A COMPLETE 


C O EL BOT 10 N 


Of GEN TEIL and Incewnious 


C O NV E R S A T I O N, 


According to the moſt 
Polite M o D E and METHOD 


NOW USED 


At COURT, and in the BzsT Comrantzs of ENGLAND. 
IN THREE DIALOGUES. 


By STMON WAGSTAFF, Eſq; 


* 
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> » En 
INTRODUCTION: 


A my life hath been . gr in conſulting the honour and 
welfare of my country for more than forty years paſt, not 
without anſwerable fucceſs, if the world and my friends have 
not flattered me; fo there is no point wherein I have ſo much la- 
boured, as that of improving and poliſhing all parts of converſa- 
tion between perſons of quality, whether they meet by accident or 
invitation, at meals, tea, or viſits, mornings, noons, of evenings. 

I have paſted perhaps more time than any other man of my 
age and country in viſits and aſſemblies, where the polite perſons 
of both ſexes diſtinguiſh themſelves; and could not without much 
— obſerve how frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a 

ofs for queſtions, anſwers, replies and rejoinders. However, my 
concern was much abated, when I found that theſe defects were 
not occaſioned by any want of materials, but becauſe thoſe mate- 
rials were not in 20 hand: for inftance, one lady can give an 
anſwer better than aſk a queſtion : one gentletnan 1s happy at a 
reply; another excels in a N one can revive a languiſhing 
converſation by a ſudden furprizing ſentence; another is more 
dextrous in feconding ; a third can fill the gap with laughing, 
or commending what has been faid: thus freſh hints may be ſtart- 
| ed, and the ball of the diſcourſe kept up.  _ 

But alas! this is too ſeldom the caſe, even in the moſt ſelect 
companies. How often do we ſee at court, at publick viſiting- 
days, at great men's levees, and other places of general meeting, 

* This treatiſe appears to have been written 


with the ſame view, as the tritical eſſay on the 


faculties of the mittd, but upon a more general 


plan: the ridicule, which is there confined to li- 
terary compoſition, is here extended to conver- 


ſation, but its object is the fame in both; the 


repetition of quaint phraſes picked up by rote ei- 
ther from the living or the dead, and applied up- 
on every occaſion to conceal ignorance or ſtupi- 
dity, or to prevent the labour of thoughts to pro- 
duce native ſentiment, and combine ſuch words 
as will preciſely expreſs it. 

that 
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that the converſation falls and drops to nothing, like a fire without 
ſupply of fuel. This is what we all ought to lament; and againſt 


this dangerous evil I take upon me to affirm, that I have in the 
following papers provided an infallible remedy. - 5 
It was in the year, 1696, and the fixth of his late majeſty 
King WILLIau the Third of ever glorious and immortal memory, 
who reſcued three kingdoms from popery and ſlavery, when, be- 
ing about the age of ſix and. thirty, my judgment mature, of good 
reputation in the world, and well acquainted with the belt, fami- 
hes, in town, I determined to ſpend five mornings, to dine four 
times, paſs three afternoons, and fix evenings every week, in the 
houſes of the moſt polite families, of which I would confine; my- 
ſelf. to fifty; only changing as the maſters or ladies died, or left 
the town, orgrew out of vogue, or ſunk in their fortunes, or (which 
to me was of the higheſt moment) became diſaffected to the go- 

practice I have followed ever ſince to this very 


* 


happened to be ſick, or in the ſpleen, upon 


vernment ; which pr 
cloudy weather; and except when I entertained four of each ſex 
at my own lodgings once in a month, by way of retaliation. . 


I always kept a large table-book in my pocket; and as ſoon 
as I left the company, I immediately entered the choiceſt ex- 
preſſions that paſſed during the vifit; which, returning home, I 
tranſcribed in a fair hand, but ſomewhat enlarged; and had made 


- 
o 


the greateſt part of my collection in twelve years, but. not digeſted 


into any method; for this I found was a work of infinite labour, 
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not be brought to any degree of perfection in leſs than ſixteen y 
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number, I determined to deſer the publication, to purſue my de- 


ſign, and exhauſt if poſſible the whole ſubject, that I might pre- 


ſent a complete ſyſtem to the world; for, I am convinced by 
long 3 chat che erities will be as ſevere as their old envy 
a me can make them: I foreſee they will object, that E 
have inſerted many anſwers and replies which are neither witty, 
humorous, polite, nor authentic; and have omitted others that 
would have been highly uſeful, as well as entertaining. But let them 
come to F and I will boldly engage to confute their 
For theſe laſt 4 or feven years I have not been able to add 
e nine valuable ſentences to enrich my collection: from 
whence I conclude, that what remains will amount only to a trifle. 
However, if, after the publication of this work, any lady or gen- 


tleman, when they have read it, ſhall find. the leaſt thing of im- 


portance omitted, I deſire they will pleaſe to ſupply my defects by 


communicating. to me their diſcoveries ; and their letters may be 


directed to Sto WGs TAT, Eſq; at kis lodgings. next. door to 
the Glouceſter -head in St. Fames's-ſtreet, (paying the. poſtage.) In 
return of which favour, I ſhall make honourable mention. of 
e to the ſecond edition. | 
In the mean time, I cannot but with ſome pride, and much 
binn congratulate with my dear country, which hath outdone 
all the nations of Europe, in advancing the whole art of conver- 
ſation: to the greateſt heighth it is capable of reac hing; and there- 
fore, being intirely convinced that the collection I now offer to 
the; publick; is full and complete, I may at the {ame time boldly 
affirm, that the whole genius,, humour, politeneſs, and eloquence 
of England are ſummed up in it: nor is the treaſure ſmall, where- 
in are to be found at leaſt a thouſand. ſhining queſtions, anſwers, 
repartees, replies and rejoinders, fitted to adorn every kind. of dic 
courſe that an aflembly of. Engl: fh ladies and gentlemen, met to- 
her for their mutual entertainment, can poſſibly want: eſpecially; 
| L 


when 
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| when the ſeveral flowers ſhalt be ſer off and improved by the fpeak- 

ers, with every circumſtarice of preface and circumiocution, in pro- 
per terms; and attended with praiſe; laughter or admiration. 
There is a natural, ine diſtortion of the muſcles, whack 
is the anatomical cauſe of laughiter; but there is annther cnuſe of 
laughter which decency requires, and is the undoubted mark of a 
good taſte, as well as of a polite obliging behaviour; neither is 
this to be ac without mack obſervation, long practice, and 
+ ſound judgment; E did therefore once intend; for the cafe of 
the learner, to ſet down in all parts of the following di 
certain mars, aſteriſks, or norabene's (in Engliſh, Morkwelt s) after 
moft queſtions, and every reply or anſwer; directing exactly the 
moment when one, two, or all the « are to laugh: but 
having. duly conſidered, that: this | ent would too much en- 
large the bulk of the volume, . the price; and like- 
wiſe that ſomething 6ught to be left for ingenious readers to find 
our, F have — to leave that whole affair, ee of 


great importance, to their own diſcretion. 
The reader muſt learn by all means to il between pro- 
verbs and thoſe polite ſpeeches which 7 converfation-: for, 


as to the former, I utterly reject them out of all ingenious dif. 
courſe. I acknowledge indeed, that there may poſlibly be found 
in this treatiſe a few [e among ſo great a number of ſirrart 
turns of wit and humour as I have produced, which have a: pro- 
verbial air: however, I hope it will be confidered, that even theſe 


were not originally proverbs, bus the genuine productions of fu- 
perior wits to embelliſh and ſupport converſation; from whence; 


with: great impropriety as well pl (6 you will forgive a 
hard word) they have moſt inju y been trausferred into pro- 
verbial maxims; and derer a e ought EY be reſumed out 
of vulgar hands to adern the dr ons bs both male 


and: female, the een of ger . ers, as the voſlet and 


ee * tke ladies. 


1 can 
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I can faithfully aſſure the reader, that there is not one ſingle 
witty phraſe Aale whole collation, which hath not received the 
ſtamp and approbation of at leaſt one hundred years, and how 


much lon ger it is hard to determine; he may therefore be ſecure 


to find them all genuine, ſterling, and kv 5-4 


But before this elaborate treatiſe can become Aa uſe and | 


ornament to my native country, two. points, that will require time 
and much application, are abſolutely neceffary. 

For, firſt, whateverperſon would aſpire to be completely witty, 
ſmart, humorous, FR. 5 polite, muſt by hard labour be able to re- 


tain in his memory every ſingle ſentence contained in this work, ſo 


as never to be once at a loſs in applying the right anſwers, queſ- 
tions, repartecs, and the like, immediately, and without E or 


heſitation. 


the true ent of every feature, and almoſt of every limb, 


is equally neceſſary; withoutwhichan infinite number of abſurdi- 
ties will inevitably enſue. For inſtance, there is hardly a polite ſen- 
tence in the following — E which doth not abſolutely re- 


motion in the eyes, or noſe, or 


quire ſome peculiar gracef 


mouth, or forehead, or chin, or ſuitable toſs of the head, with 


certain ' offices aſſigned to each hand ; and in ladies, the whole: 


exerciſe of the fan, fitted to the energy of every word they deli- 
ver by no means omitting the various turns and cadence of the 


voice, the twiſtings, and movements, and different poſtures of the 


body, the ſeveral kinds and gradations of laughter, which the la- 


dies muſt daily practiſe by the e and conſult upon 
them with their waiting-maids, 


uſctul K 
ture, aſſiſted by a 12 may be very inſtrumental, yet a ſtrong 
memory and conftant 


I 2 precept, 


And, Georidly { after a lady or gentleman 1 * well over⸗ 
come this difficulty, as never to be at a loſs upon any emergency, 


My readers will ſoon obſerve what a great compab 5 real and 
this ſcience includes; wherein, although na- 


application, together with example and 
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precept, will be highly nece For theſe reaſons I have: often 
wiſhed, that certain male an 8 inſtructors, verſed 
in this ſrience, would ſet up ſchools for the inſtruction of Young 
ladies and gentlemen therein. 

I remember about thirty years ago, there was a a Bobarnidn wo- 
man, of that ſpecies commonly known by the name of gypſies, 
who came over hither from France, and generally attended Is Aac 
the dancing maſter, when he was teaching his art to miſſes of 
quality; and while the young ladies were 5 loyed, the Bo- 
hemian, ſtanding at ſome diſtance, but full in their ſight, ated be- 
fore them all proper airs, and — 5 gs of the head, and motions of 
the hands, and twiſtings of the body ; whereof you may ſtill ob- 
ſerve the good effects in ſeveral of our elder ladies. 

After the ſame manner, it were much to be deſired, that pine 
expert gentlewomen gone to decay would ſet up publick ſchools, 
wherein young girls of quality, or great fortunes, might firſt * 
taught to repeat this following ſyſtem of OT which I 
have been at ſo much pains to — ; and then to adapt every 
feature of their countenances, every turn of their hands, every 
ſcrewing of their bodies, every exerciſe of their fans, to the humour 
of the ſentences they hear or deliver in converſation. But above all 
to inſtruct them in every ſpecies and degree of lau ghing in the pro- 
per ſeaſons at their own wit, or that of the company. And, i — 
ſons of the nobility and gentry, inſtead of being ſent to common 
ſchools, or put into the hands of tutors at home, to learn nothing 
but bl a were conſigned to able inſtructors in the ſame art, I 
cannot find what uſe there could be of books, except in the 
hands of thoſe who are to make learning their trade, which is be- 
low the dignity of perſons born to Len, or eſtates. 

It would be another infinite advantage, that by cultivating this 
ſcience we ſhould wholly avoid the vexations and impertinence of 
pedants, who affect to talk in a language not to be underſtood; 


and whenever a polite perſon alſen accidentally to uſe any of 
their 
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eheir Jargon terms, have the preſum ion to lau gh eg 
nouncing thoſe words in a genteeler manner. Whereas I do 
affirm, that,whenever any fine gentleman or lady condeſcends to 
let a hard word paſs out x their mouths, every ſyllable is ſmoothed 
and poliſhed in the paſlage ; and it is a true mark of politeneſs, 
both in writing and reading, to vary the — 11 16A as well as 
the ſound; becauſe we are infinitely dges of what will 
pleaſe a diſtinguiſhing ear than thoſe 5 choniſelves ſcholars, 
can poſhbly . who, conſequently, ought to correct ene books, 
and manner of pronouncing, by the authority of our example, 
from whoſe lips # y proceed with Pe more _ and ſig- 
nem 

But, x 4 the mean time, until ſo geit, ſo uſeful, and 10 berelhry 
a deſign can be put in execution, (which, conſidering the good diſ- 
poſition of our country at . I ſhall not deſpair of living to 
ſee) let me recommend the following treatiſe to be carried about 
as a pocket-companion, by all gentlemen and ladies, when they 
are going to viſit, or dine, or drink tea; or where they happen 
to paſs the evening without {cards, (as I have ſometimes known 
it to be the caſe upon diſappointments or accidents unforeſeen) de- 
firing they would read their ſeveral parts in their chairs or coaches, 
to prepare themſelves for every kind of converſation that can pol- | 
ſibly happen. 

Although I have, in juſtice to my country, allowed the genius 
of our people to excel that of any other nation upon earth, and 
have confirmed this truth by an argument not to be controuled, 
I mean, by producing ſo great a number of witty ſentences in 
the enſuing dialogues, all of undoubted authority, as well as of 
our own produdtion, yet I muſt confeſs at the ſame time, that we 
are wholly indebted for them to our anceſttors; at leaſt, for as 
long as my memory reacheth, I do not recolle& one new phraſe 
of importance to have been added; which defect in us moderns I 
take to have been occaſioned by the introduction of cant-words 


in 
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in the reign of King CMAS the Second... And, 123 
raried thus. hardly e eee yhar's x 
intelligible; nor any where to be found, excepting a — 
ſtrewed here and there in the comedies and other fantaſtick writ- 
ings of that age. 

The hononrable, colonel Javies Gain, i friend nd 
companion, did likewiſe, towards the end af the fame: teign, in- 
vent a ſet of words and phraſes, which: continued almoſt: to the 
time of his death. But, as theſe terms of art were adapted only to 
courts and politicians, and extended little farther than among his 
particular acquaintance | (of whom I had the honour to mer 
they are now almoſt forgotten. 

Nor did the late D. of N. and E. of E aden mich 
better, although they proceeded no farther than ſingle words 
whereof, except bite, uno, and one or two more, the whole 
vocabulary is antiquated. 
| The fame fate hath, already attended ahead e town-wits, 
who furniſh us with a great variety of new terms, which are an- 
nually changed, and thoſe of the laſt ſeaſon funk in oblivion. Of 
theſe I was once favoured with a lift by the right ho- 
nourable the lord and lady ZH----, with which I made a conſi- 
derable figure one ſummer in the country; but returning up to 
town in winter, and venturing to produce them again, I was _ 
ly hooted, and partly not underſtood. && 
The only invention of late years, which hath any way contri- 
buted — di politeneſs in diſcourſe, is that of abbreviating or 
reducing words | of many ſyllables into. one, by lopping off the 
reſt. T Nis refinement having begun about the time of the Re- 
volution, I had ſome ſhare in * honour of it, and Þ 
obſerve to my great ſatisfaction, that it makes daily advancements, 
and I hope in fine will raider our | language to the utmoſt 
tion ; although I muſt confeſs; to avoid I have beck 


very ſparing of this ornament in the following dialogues. 


But, 


* 
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But, as for phraſes invented te eultivate coerfation; I defy 
all the cubs * colfee-houſes in this ton to invert a fieW one 
im wit, kumeur, finartack, or polizenefs, to the very worlt 
myſet 5 whicl clearly fliews; eicher that we are much dege- 
— or thar che ele ſtoelt of materials hath been already em- 
ployed. 1 would willingly hope, as F do eonfidently believe, the 
latter; becauſe, having twyſel for ſeveral months tacked my in- 
vention: to enrieh this tteafute (if e} with fothe additiotis of 
my ov (which however” sul Rave been printed in a different 
character, that I might not be charged with impoſing upon the 
pen and having fhewn khe ke ſotne judicious friends, they 

fincerely with rie, all unanioufly chat mine 
re infſumtely below the true ed helps to diſcourſe drawn tip int 
ty preſent collection, and eonfientsd their opinion with reafons, 
by which I was Nr. rene as hon as afhamed of my 
ns? prefurnption.. | 
But I lately met a much f argument to confirm me in 
the fare ſentiments: for, as the great bilhop BUnNxHET of Halſbury 
informs us in the preface to bis admirable Hyiftory of bis own 
Times, that he intended to employ himſelf in poliſhing it every 
day of his life, (and indeed in its Rind it is almoft equally pofiſh- 
ed with this wörk of mine) fe it hath been my conſtant bufineſs 
for forme years paſt to examine with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, whe- 
ther T could poſſibly find the ſmalleſt lapſe im ſtyle or propriety 
my whole collection, that in enttlation with the biſhop 
1 might fend it abread as the meſt Atifhed piece of the age. 
It happened one day as 1 þ pn tr good contpitty of both . 
ſexes, anch witchitis' according 46 mi exftont for new fal 
wherewithy to fill my petket-book, 1 ſuececded well enbugh ti 
after dinger, when the ladies retireck tb their tea, and left us over 
a bucele of Wine Bye E {and we were not able to furhiſf any 


move füaferials that were worth the hits of ctunſerid hg :. : for the 
eee 9 Gegcheräted inito ſtitat inge 


by T:NrTTRrOD7U7C T1 0!N; 
of their own invention, and not of the true old ſtandard; ſo 
that in abſolute deſpair ar 1 withdrew, and went to attend the A 
* their. tea: from —— I did then conclude, and ſtill continue 
to believe, either that wine doth not inſpire politeneſs, or that 
our ſqx is not able to ſupport it without the company of women, 
wha never fail to lead us into the right way, and there to keep us. 
It much encreaſeth the value of theſe apothegms, that - unto 
them we owe the continuance of our. ag ay at leaſt an hun- 
dred years; neither is this to be wondred at, becauſe indeed, be- 
ſides the ſmartneſs of the wit, and fineneſs of the raillery, ſuch is 
the propriety and energy of expreſſion in them all, that they never 
can be changed I vantage, except in the circumſtance 
of uſing abbreviations; hich however I do not def; by: in due 

ome 


time to ſee introduced, having already met them at of the 
choice companies in town, 


\f Although this work be calculated for all perſons of quality and 

| fortune of both ſexes; , yet the reader may perceive, that my p 

1% ticular view was to the ery of the army, the gentlemen: 85 
inns of. court, and of both: the univerſities 3- to all corrtiers, male 
and female; but principally to the aids of honowr, of whom 1 
have been perſonally acquainted with two and twenty; ſets, all 
excelling in this noble endowment; till for ſome years paſt, I 
know not how, they came to degenerate into ſelling ap bargains © 
and free-thinking ;, not that I am againſt either of theſe entertain- 
ments at proper ſeaſons in compliance with company, who may 
want a . or more exalted diſcourſe, whoſe memories may be 
ſhort, are too young to be perfect in their leſſons, or (al- 
though it be hard to conceive) who have no inclination to read and 
learn my inſtructions. And beſides; there is a ſtrong; temptation 
for court ladies to fall into the two amuſements above- mentioned, 
that they may avoid the cenſure of affecting ſingularity againſt 
the general current and faſhion of all about them: but however 

* man wild pretend. to affirm that either bargaint or Hlaſphery, 
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which are the principal ornaments of Free- thinking, are ſo good a 
fund of polite diſcourſe; as what is to be met witli in my collec- 
tin. For as to Bar gains, feu of them ſeem to be elne in 
their kind, and have not much variety, becauſe they all termi- 
nate in one fingle point; and to multiply them would require 
more invention . people have to ſpare. And as to blaſphemy or or 
free-thinking, have known ſome ſerupulous perſons of both ſexes, 
who by a prejudiced education are afraid of {prights. I muſt how- 
ever except the naids of honour, who have been fully convi inced 
by. a famous court-chaplain, that there is nd ſuch place as hell. 
I cannot indeed controvert the law fulneſs of free-thinking, be- 
cauſe it hath been univerſally allowed, that thought is free. But 
however, althou igh it may afford a large field of matter, yet in 
my poor opinion it ſeems to contain very little of wit or humour; 
2 it hath not been ancient enough among us to furniſh eſta- 
authentick expreſſions, Imean ſuch as muſt receive a ſanc- 
aid "entt the polite: — before their authority can be allowed; 
neither was the art of Haſphemy or free-thinking invented by the 
court, or by perſons of great quality, who properly ſpeaking were 
patrons, rather than inventors of it; but firſt brought in by the 
fanatick faction towards the end of their power, and Ader the re- 
ſtoration carried to Mhiteball by the ——— rumpers, with 
very good reaſon; becauſe they knew, that King CHARLES the 
Second from a wrong education, occaſioned by the troubles of 
his father, had time enough to obſerve; that fanatick enthuſiaſm 
directly led to atheiſm, which agreed witli the diſſolute inclina- 
tions of his youth; and perhaps theſe principles were farther cul- 
tivated in him by the French Hu gonots, who have been often 
charged with ſpreading them among us: however, I cannot ſee 
where the neceſſity lies of introducing new and: foreign topicks 
for — while we have ſo arr pgs a ſtock of « our own 
L 


nd 
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I have likewiſe for fante ceafons: of equal weight been very 
farin in dbuble entenaret © becauſe they often put ladies upon 
affected oonſtraints; and affected ignotance. In ſhort, they break, 
or very murh the thread of difcourſe'; neither am 1 
a of any rules to ſettle che diſconcerted pana: the 
eee J can therefore, only allow inne- 
does of this kind to be delivered in whiſpers, and only do young 
ladies under twenty, who being in honour vbliged to nh i 
ws produce! a new ſubject for difcourſe. 

sche criticks' may accuſe me of a detect in my following 
ſyſtem of Polis Converſation; that there is one great ornament 
of diſoourſe, whereof I have not produced à fingle example; 
which indeed I pur omitted for forme reaſons that I hall 
immediately offer; and if f thoſe reuſons will not the male 
ay of my gentle readers, the defect may be din ſome man- 
ner by an appendix to the ſecond editium; which appenuix ſhall be 
ee by itſelf, and ſold for fx-perce; ſtitohed, und with'a marble 
cover, that my renders — have no ovcafion to e eb of cn 
defrauded. Fa eg 

The defect I mean i a nqpinbe having infertial- into * body 
of my book, all the '0azhs now molt in faſion for embelliſhing 
diſcourſe; eſpecially ſince it could give nd offence to the clergy, 
who are ſeldom or never admitted to theſe polite aſſemblies. And 
it muſt be allowed, that oaths well choſen are not only r rr 
ful expletives to matter, but great omaments of ſtyle. 

What I!ſhall here offer in my own defence upom this itnpertane 
article will, I be ſome extenuation of my fault. 

Firſt, I reaſoned with myſelf; chat a juſt collection of onths, 
repeated as often as the faſhion u muſt-haye enlarged this 
volume at leaſt to double the bulk; whertby it would not only 
double the charge, but likewiſe make the volume leb COmMMNG- 


_ for pocket-carria ge. 
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Sean J have been aſſured by ſome judicious ** 
12 have known certain ladies to take offence ( 
ſeriouſly ar no) at too great a profuſien of curſing and fearing, 
_ even. whe, that kind of ornament was not improperly introduced; 
which, I -eonfeſfs, did ſtartle me not a little, having neves ob- 
ſerved the like in the compaſs of my own ſeveral acquaintance, 
at leaſt for twenty years paſt. Wee I was forced to ſubmit to 
wiſer judgments than my ] ]-. 

Ohh, as this moſt uſeful create. is ; calculared for all fre 
times, I conſidered in this maturity of my age, how great a ya- 
riety of oaths I have heard ſince I began to ſtudy the world, and 
to know men and manners. And _ I e it to abe true, what 


1 kum read in e eee: poet. 


7D 
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d na a dars tuen * there 3 
As often as they change b ee 


I ſhort; oaths are the children of faſhion ; they; arein Sov Ene 
ai ainuals, like what I obſerved befare of 3 and I 
myſelf can remember about forty different ſets. The old Rock- 
oaths, I am confident, do not amount to above forty-five, or fifty 
at molt ; but the way of mingling and neee ther is at 
nen as various — of the — 
Sir Jon PRaRO was the firſt Wan of quality;: bd 1 6nd 
upon record to have fyorn by God's wandt. He lived in the 
reign! of Q. EL IZ ABE TA, and was ſuppoſed to have been a na- 
— fon of Hrn the Eigbth, "aq might alſo. probably haue 
been his inſtructor. This at indeed ſtill continues, and is a 
ſtock - oath to this day; ſo do ſeveral othera that have kepr their 
natural lep: 1 che greater number hath been 
o — | —_ and ae that if rey n were 
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pon theſe conſiderations I began to apprehend; that if I 
ſhould inſert all the oatlis that are now current, my book would 
be out of vogue with the firſt change of faſhion, and grow as uſe- 
leſs as an old dictionary: whereas, the caſe is quite otherwiſe with 
my collection of polite diſcourſe; which, as I before obſerved, 
hath deſcended by tradition for at leaſt an hundred years with- 
out any change in the phraſeology. I therefore determined with 
myſelf to leave out the whole ſyſtem of ſwearing; becauſe both the 
male and female oaths are all- perfectly well known and diſtin- 
guiſned; new ones are eaſily learnt, and with a moderate ſhare 
of diſcretion may be properly applied on every fit occaſion. How - 
ever, I muſt here upon this article of {wearing moſt earneſtly re- 
commend to my male readers, that they would pleaſe a little to 
ſtudy variety. For it is the opinion of our moſt refined ſwearers, 
that the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently with true politeneſs, 
be repeated above nine times in the ſame company by the ſame 
perſon and at one fitting. _ . eee e 
I am far from deſiring, or expecting, that all the polite and in- 
genious ſpeeches contained in this work ſhould in the general 
converſation between ladies and gentlemen come in ſo quick and 
ſo cloſe; as I have here delivered them. By no means: on the 
contrary, they ought to be huſbanded better, and ſpread much 
thinner. Nor do I make the leaſt queſtion, but that by a diſ- 
ereet and thrifty management they may ſerve for the entertain- 
ment of a whole year to any perſon, who does not make too long 
or too frequent viſits in the ſame family. The flowers of wit, 
fancy, wiſdom, humour, and politeneſs, ſcattered in this volume 
amount to one thouſand ſevent and four. Allowing then to every 
fractions) there will want but little of an hundred polite queſ- 
tions, anſwers, ** rejoinders, repartees, and remarks; to be 
daily delivered freſh in agar Argus = foritwelve; ſolar montiis; 
and even this is a higher pitch of delicacy than the world inſiſts 


on, 
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on, or hath reaſon to expect. But I am altogether. for exalting this 
ſcience to its utmoſt perfection. 

It may be objected, that the publication of my book may in a 
long, courſe of time proſtitute this noble art to mean and vulgar 
people; but I anſwer, that it is not ſo eaſy an acquirement as a 
few ignorant pretenders may imagine. A footman ean ſwear, but 
he cannot ſwear like a lord. He can ſwear as often; but, can he 
ſwear with equal delicacy, propriety, and judgment? No certainly, 
unleſs he be a lad of ſuperior parts, of good memory, a diligent 
obſerver, one who hath a ſkilful ear, ſome knowledge in muſick, 
and an exact taſte; which hardly fall to the ſhare of one in a 
thouſand among that fraternity, in as high favour as they now 
ſtand with their ladies. Neither hath one footman in ſix ſo fine a 
genius as to reliſh and apply thoſe exalted. ſentences compriſed 
in this volume, which I offer to the world, It is true, I cannot ſee 
that the fame ill conſequences would follow from the waitin g- 
woman, who, if ſhe had been bred to read romances, may have 
ſome; {mall ſubaltern or ſecond-hand politeneſs ; and if ſhe con- 
ſtantly attends the tea, and be a good liſtner, may in ſome years 
make a tolerable figure, which will ſerve perhaps. to > draw 3 in the 


- — - — 4 


1 of the voice, with « 5 turns and cadences; "the 
proper junctures of ſmiling and frowning, how often and "how 
loud to laugh, when to jibe ** when to flout, with all. the other 
branches. of dodrine and. diſci cipline above recited d 

I am therefore not under "= leaſt apprehenſion, that this art 
; WI ever be in danger of falling into common hands, which re- 
quires ſo much time, ſtudy, ET and genius, before it ar- 
(Veto; geo an 1 there ore 1 muſt ren my propofal. for 
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erecting publick ſehools, provided with the beſt and ableſt maſters 
and miſtreſſes at the charge of the nation. 
T have drawn this work into the form of a dialogue after. the 
pattern of other famous writers in hiſtory, law, politicks, and 
moſt other arts and ſciences, and I hope it will ave the ſame 
ſueceſs: for, who can conteſt it to be of greater conſequence to 
the happineſs of theſe kingdoms, than all human knowledge put 
together? Dialogue is held the beſt method of inculcating art 
of knowledge; and I am confident, that publick ſchools ol, will ton 
be founded for teaching wit and politeneſs after my ſcheme to 
young people of quality and fortune. I have determined next ſeſ- 
ſions to deliver a petition to the Horſe of Lords for an act of 
parliament to eſtabliſh my book as the ſtandard Grammar in all 
the principal cities of the kingdom, where this art is to be taught 
by able maſters, who are to be approved and recommended by 
me; which is no more than LILLY obtained only for teaching 
words in a language wholly uſeleſs. Neither ſhall I be fo far 
wanting to myſelf as not to deſire a patent, granted of courſe to 
all uſeful projectors; I mean, that I may have the fole profit of 
giving a licence to every ſchool to read my Grammar for fourteen 


be reader cannot but obierve what pains I have been at in 
iſhing the ſtyle of my book to the greatelt exaQneſs : nor have 
been leſs diligent in refining the orthography by ſpelling the 
wards in the very ſame manner as they are pronounced by the chief 
patterns of politeneſs at court, at levees, at aſſemblies, at 
houſes, at the prime viſiting places, by young templers, and 
gentlemen-com moners of both univerſities, who have lived at 
a twelvemonth in town, and kept the beſt: 7 of chk 
ſpeſfings the publick will meet with many 

owing book For inſtance, can t, hun t, | ſha! 
8 5 r, ien t, e ut, with many more; 


ſcholars pretend are derived from Greek and Latin, but now pared 
into 
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into a polite found by ladies, officers of the army, courtiers and 

8, ſuch as jormmetry for geometry, verdi fa verdlict, lard 
for bord, tearnen tor learning ; together with ſome abbreviations 
kauen refined ; as, pozz for e mob for mobile; pbixæ 
for neee, * for reputation ; 1 for plenipotentiary; 


a mmcognito; hypps, or hippa, for Hypocondriacs; bam for 
bamboozle 3 and X cat for 'God knows what ; whereby much 


time is fed. and the high road to converſation cut ſhort Fa ma- 
ny a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured very much, and, I hope, 
with felicity enough, to make every character in che dialogue a- 
greeable with inlell to a degree, that, whenever any judicious per- 
ſon ſhall read my book aloud for the entertainment and inſtruc- 
tion of a ſelect company, he need not ſo much as name the par- 
ticular ſpeakers; becauſe all the perſons throughout the ſcveral 


ſubjects of conyerſation ſtrictly Ke — a different manner peculiar 


to their characters, which are of different kinds: but this I leave 
entirely to the prudent and impartial reader's diſcernment. 
Perhaps the very manner of introducing the ſeveral points of 
witt eee may not be leſs 8 and inſtructing than 
the matter itſelf. Is the latter I can cating to little merit; be- 
cauſe it entirely depends upon memory and the happineſs of hav- 
ing kept polite company: but the art of contriving that thoſe 
ſpeeches ſhould be introduced naturally, as the — proper ſenti- 
ents to be delivered upon ſo great a variety of ſubjects, I take to 
|< a talent ſomewhat uncommon, and a labour that few people 
could hope to ſucceed in, unleſs they had a genius particularly 
tu * that way, added to a ſincere 3 love of the pub- 
h 
Although every curious queſtion, ſmart anſwer, and witty re 
be kttle known to many people, yet there is not one Toys py 
tence in the whole collection, for which I cannot bring moſt au- 


theatick n whenever I. ſhall be called: and * 
me 
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ſome expreſſions, which to a few nice ears may perhaps appear 
ſomewhat groſs,:I can produce the ſtamp of authority from courts, 
chocolate-houſes, theatres, aſſemblies, drawing- rooms, | levees, 
card-meetings, balls and maſquerades, from perſons of both ſexes, 
and of. the higheſt titles next to royal. However, to fay the truth, 
I have been very ſparing in my quotations of ſuch ſentiments 
that ſeem to be over free; becauſe, when I began my collection, 
ſuch kind of converſe was almoſt in its infancy, till it was taken 
into the protection of my honoured patroneſſes at court, by whoſe 
countenance and ſanction it hath become a choice flower in the 
noſegay of wit and politeneſe. 3 oral zi 
Some will perhaps object, that when I bring my company to 
dinner, I mention too great a variety of diſhes, not always con- 
ſiſtent with the art of cookery, or proper for the ſeaſon of the year, 
and-part of the firſt courſe mingled with the ſecond, beſides a 
failure in politeneſs by introducing a black pudden to a lord's ta- 
ble, and at a great entertainment : but, if I had omitted the black 
pudden, I defire to know what would have become of that exqui- 
lite reaſon given by Miſs NoTaBLe for not eating it; the world 
perhaps might have loſt it for ever, and I ſhould have been juſtly 
anſwerable for having left it out of my collection. I therefore 
cannot but hope, that ſuch hypercritical readers will pleaſe to 
conſider, my buſineſs was to make ſo full and complete a body of 
refined ſayings as compact as I could, only taking care to produce 
them in the moſt natural and probable manner, in order to allure 
my readers into the very ſubſtance and marrow of this moſt admi- 
rable and neceſſary art. FFF 
I am heartily ſorry, and was much diſappointed to find, that fo 
univerſal and polite an entertainment as Caxps hath hitherto 
contributed very little to the enlargement of my work. I have fate 
by many hundred times with the utmoſt vigilance, and my table- 
book ready, without being able in eight hours to gather matter 
for one {angle phraſe in my book, But this, I think, may be eaſily 
_ account. 
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accounted for by the turbulence and juſtling of paſſions upon the 
various and ſurprizing turns, incidents, revolutions, and events 
of good and evil fortune, that arrive in the courſe of 2 long e- 
vening at play; the mind being n taken up, and the conſe- 

uences of non- attention ſo fatal. 

Play is ſupported upon the two great pillars of deliberation and 
action. The terms of art are few, preſcribed by law and cuſtom; 
no time allowed for digreſſions or trials of wit. Ruadrille in par 
ticular bears ſome reſemblance to a ſtate of nature, which we are 
told is a ſtate of war, wherein every woman is againſt every wo- 
man; the unions ſhort, inconſtant, and ſoon broke; the league 
made this minute without knowing the ally, and diflolved i in the 
next. Thus, at the game of guadrille, female brains are always 
employed in ſtratagem, or their hands in action. Neither can I 

find, that our art hath gained much by the happy revival of n 
querading among us; the whole dialogue in thoſe meetings be- 
ing ſummed up in one (ſprightly, I confeſs, but) ſingle queſtion, 
and as ſprightly an anſwer. Do you know me? yes, J do. And, Do 
you know me Yes; I do. For this reaſon I did not think it pro- 
per to give my readers the trouble of introducing a maſquerade, 
merely for the fake of a ſingle queſtion, and a ſingle anſwer. Eſpe- 
cially; when to perform this in a proper manner I muft have 
brought in a hundred perſons together, of both ſexes, dreſſed in 
tantaſtick habits for one minute, and diſmiſs them the next. 

Neither is it reaſonable to conceive, that our ſcience can be 
much improved by maſquerades, where the wit of both ſexes is 
altogether taken up in contriving ſingular and humourſome diſ- 
guiſes; and their thoughts entirely employed in bringing i intrigues 
and aſſignations of gallantry to an happy concluſion. 

The judicious reader will readily © diſcover, that I make Miſe 
NoTaBLE my heroine, and Mr. Thomas NzvtrouT my hero. I 
have laboured both their characters with my utmoſt ability, It is in- 
to thely! mouths that I have put the livelieſt queſtions, anſwers, re- 

partees, 
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partees, and rejoinders z becauſe my deſign was to propoſe them 
both as patterns for all young batchelors and ſingle ladies to copy 
after. By which I hope very ſoon to ſee polite — erkation flouriſh 
between both ſexes in a more conſummate degree of en | 
than theſe kingdoms have yet eyer known. 

I have drawn ſome lines of Sir JohN LinGzs's character, 5 
Derbyſhire knight, on purpoſe to place it in countervie or con- 
traſt with that of the other company; wherein I can aſſure the 
reader, that I intended not the leaſt reflection upon Derbyſhire, 
tne place of my nativity. But my intention was only to ſhew the 
misfortune of thoſe perſons, who have the diſadvantage to be bred 
out of the circle of politeneſs, whereof I take the preſent limits to 
extend no-further . London, and ten miles round; although 
others are pleaſed to confine it within the bills of mortality. "If 
you compare the diſcourſes of my gentlemen and ladies with 
thoſe of Sir Joan, you will hardly conceive him to have been 
bred in the ſame climate, or under the ſame laws, language, re- 
ligion, or government: and accordingly I have 122 him 
ſpeaking in his own rude dialect, for no other reaſon than to teach 
my ſcholars how to avoid it. 

The curious reader will obſerve, that when converſation ap- 
pears in danger to flag, which in ſome places I have artfully con- 
trived, I took care to invent ſome ſudden queſtion, or turn of wit 
to revive it; ſuch as theſe that follow: I bat? I think here's. a 
filent meeting Come, madam, a penny for your thought; with ſe- 
veral other of the like ſort. I have rejected all provincial or coun- 
try turns of wit and fancy, becauſe Iam acquainted with very few; 
but indeed chiefly, becauſe J found them ſo much inferior to thoſe 
at court, eſpecially among the gentlemen uſhers, the ladies of the 
bed-chamber, and the maids of honour ; I muſt alſo add the hi- 
ther end of our noble metropolis. 

When this happy art of polite conn ſhall be thoroughly 
improved, good company will be no longer peſtered with Gull 


dry, 
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dry, tedious ſtory- tellers, nor brangling diſputers: for a right ſcho- 
lar of either ſex in our ſcience will perpetually interrupt them with 
ſome ſudden ſurprizing piece of wit, that ſhall engage all the com- 
pany in a loud laugh ; and if after a pauſe the grave companion 
reſumes his thread in the following manner, Well, but to go on 
with my flory, new interruptions come from the left and the right, 
till he is forced to give over. | 

I have likewiſe made ſome few eſſays toward ſelling of bargains, 
as well for inſtructing thoſe who delight in that accompliſhment, 
as in compliance with my female friends at court. HoweverT have 
tranſgreſſed a little in this point by doing it in a manner ſomewhat 
more reſerved than it is now practiſed at St. James s. At the ſame 
time, I can hardly allow this accompliſhment to pals properly for a 
branch of that perfect polite converſation, which makes the con- 
ſtituent ſubje& of my treatiſe, and for this I have already given my 
reaſons. I have likewiſe, for further caution, left a blank in the 
critical point of each bargain, which the ſagacious reader may 
fill up in his own mind. 
As to myſelf, I am proud to own, that except ſome ſmattering 
in the French I am what the pedants and ſcholars call, a man 
wholly illiterate, that is to ſay, unlearned. But as to my own lan- 
guage, I ſhall not readily yield to many perſons. I have read moſt 
of the plays, and all the miſcellany poems that have been publiſh- 
ed for twenty years paſt. I have read Mr. Thomas Brown's works 
entire, and had the honour to be his intimate friend, who was 
univerſally allowed to be the greateſt genius of his age. 

Upon what foot I ſtand with the preſent chief reigning wits, 
their verſes recommendatory, which they have commanded me 
to prefix before my book, will be more than a thouſand wit- 
neſſes: I am, and have been, likewiſe particularly acquainted with 
Mr. CHARLES Gitpon, Mr. Ward, Mr. Dennis that admirable 


critick and poet, and ſeveral others. Each of theſe eminent per- 
W rs L 2 {ons 
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ſons (I mean thoſe who are ſtill alive) have done me the honour 
to read this production five times over with the ſtricteſt eye of 


friendly ſeverity, and ee ſome, althou 50 very few amend- 


ments, which I gratefully accepted, and do here publickly return 
my acknowledgment for ſo ſingular a favour. 

And I cannot conceal without ingratitude, the great afliſtance 
I have received from thoſe two illuſtrious writers, Mr. Oz LL, and 
captain STEvENs. Theſe, and ſome others of diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence, in whoſe company I have paſſed ſo many agreeable hours, 
as they have been the great refiners of our language, fo it hath 
been my chief ambition to imitate them. Let the Pop xs, the Gays, 
the AR BZUTHNO Ts, the -YounGs, and the reſt of that ſnarling brood 
burſt with envyat the Foes we receive from the « court — king- 
dom. | 
But to return from this digreſſion. 24641 

The reader will find, that the following colleQion'of polite ex- 


preſſions will eaſily incorporate with all ſubjects of genteel and 


faſhionable life. Thoſe which are proper for morning: tea will be 


equally uſeful at the ſame entertainment in the afternoon, even in 
the ſame company, only by ſhifting the ſeveral queſtions, anſwers, 
and replies into different hands; and ſuch as are adapted to meals 
will indifferently ſerve for dinners or ſuppers, only diſtinguiſhing 
between day- light and candle- light. By this method no diligent 
perſon of a tolerable memory can ever be at a loſs. 

It hath been my conſtant opinion, that every man, who is en- 
truſted by nature with any uſeful talent of the mind, is bound 
by all the ties of honour, and that juſtice which we all owe dur 
country, to propoſe to himſelf ſome one illuſtrious action to be 
performed in his life for the publick emolument: and I freely 
confeſs that ſo grand, ſo important an enterprize as I have under- 
taken, and executed to the beſt of my power, well deſerved a 
much abler hand, as well as a liberal encouragement from the 

crown. 
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crown. However, I am bound ſo far to acquit myſelf, as to de- 


clare, that I have often and moſt earneſtly intreated ſeveral of my 


above named friends, univerſally allowed to be of the firſt rank in 
wit and politeneſs, that they ola undertake a work ſo honour- 
able to themſelves, and fo beneficial to the kingdom; but fo great 


was their modeſty, that they all thought fit to excuſe themſelves, 


and impoſe the taſk: on me, yet in ſo obliging a manner, and at- 


tended with ſuch compliments on my poor qualifications, that I 
dare not repeat. And, at laſt their intreaties, or rather their com- 
mands, added to that inviolable love I bear to the land of my na- 
tivity, prevailed, upon me to engage in ſo bold an attempt. 

I may venture to affirm without the leaſt violation of modeſty, 
that there is no man now alive, who hath by many degrees ſo juſt 
pretenſions as myſelf to the higheſt encouragement from the crown, 
the parliament, and the miniſtry, towards bringing this work to its 


due perfection. I have heen aſſured, that ſeveral great heroes of an- 


* 40 were worſhipped as gods upon the merit of having civilized 
a 


erce and barbarous people. It is manifeſt I could have no other 
intentions, and, I dare appeal to my very enemies, if ſuch a trea- 


tiſe as mine had been publiſhed ſome years ago, and with as much 


ſucceſs as I am confident this will meet,-I mean, by turning the 
thoughts of the whole nobility and gentry to the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of polite converſation; whether ſuch mean ſtupid writers as 
the Craft/man and his abettors could have been able to corrupt 


the principles of ſo many hundred thouſand ſubjects, as, to the 


ſhame and grief of every whiggiſh, loyal, and true proteſtant 
heart, it is too manifeſt they haye done. For I deſire the honeſt 
judicious reader to make one remark, That, after having ex- 
pauſted the whole * in fickly pay day (if I may fo call it) of po- 
liteneſs and refinement, and faithfully digeſted it into the follow- 
ing dialogues, there cannot be found one expreſſion relating to 


* This word i is ſpelt by Latinifts Encyclopedia 3 but the er author wiſely prefers the po- 
lite U before the pedantick. 
poli- 
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politicks; that the :niniſtry is never mentioned, nor the word king 
above twice or thrice, and then only to the honour of his majeſty; 
fo very cautious were our wiſer anceſtors in forming rules for con- 
verfation as never to give offence to crowned heads, nor interfere 
_ with party diſputes in the ſtate, And indeed, although there ſeems 
to be a cloſe reſemblance between the two words politerres and 
politicks, yet no ideas are more inconfiſtent in their natures. How- 
ever, to avoid all appearance of diſaffection, I have taken care to 


enforce loyalty by an invincible argument, drawn from the very 
fountain of this noble ſcience, in the following ſhort terms, that 


ought to be writ in gold, Muſt is for the king; which uncantroul- 

able maxim I took particular care of introducing in the firſt page of 
| my book, thereby to inſti] early the beſt proteſtant loyal notions 
i into the minds of my readers. Neither is it merely my own private 
| opinion, that politeneſs is the firmeſt foundation upon which loy- 
alty can be ſupported: for thus happily fings the divine Mr. 714- 
balds, or Theobalds, in one of his birth-day poems: © 


J am no [chollard, but I am polite: 
Therefore be ſure Jam no Jacobite. | 


mo Hear likewiſe to the ſame purpoſe that great maſter of the whole 
bt, pPäoetick choir, our moſt illuſtrious laureat Mr. Col LY CIBBER. 
_ C24 ** 117797 * 34 i 4 1 Y 

| Who in his talk can't ſpeak a polite thing, 

j Vill never loyal be to Gone our king. 
1 iy 61 Y HIT. | D 7 DY9 HO TINS 'D1 183 

i | I could produce many more ſhining paſſages out of our prin- 
" cipal poets of both ſexes to confirm this momentous truth. From 


whence I think it may befairly concluded, that whoever can moſt 
contribute towards propagating the ſcience. contained in the fol- 
lowing ſheets thro' the ras ala of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
may juſtly demand all the favour that the wiſeſt court and moſt 
judicious ſenate are able to confer on the moſt deſerving ſubject. 
I leave the application to my readers. This 
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This is the work, which I have been fo hardy to attempt, and 
without the leaſt mercenary view. Neither do I doubt of ſucceed- 
ing to my full wiſh, except among the Tories and their abettors, 


who bein all Jacobite and ap dne 272 pifts in their 3 
from a want of true taſte, or ectation, may 

reſolv not to read my 1 Hep — ng * to deny et the 
pleaſure and honour of ſhining in polite company among the prin- 
cipal genius's of both ſexes throughout the kingdom, than adorn 
their minds with this noble art; and probably apprehending (as, 1 
confeſs nothing is more likely to happen) that a true ſpirit of loy- 
alty to the proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould ſteal in along with it. 

If my favourable and gentle readers could poſſibly conceive the 

perpetual watchings, the numberleſs toils, the frequent riſings in 
the night to ſet down ſeveral ingenious ſentences, that I ſuddenly 
or accidentally recollected; and which, without my utmoſt vigi- 
lance, had been irrecoverably loſt for ever: if they would conſi- 
der with what incredible diligence I daily and nightly attended at 
thoſe houſes where perſons of both ſexes, and of the moſt diftin- 
guiſhed merit, uſed to meet and diſplay their talents; with what 
attention I liſtened to all their diſcourſes, the better to retain them 
in my memory; and then at proper ſeaſons withdrew unobſerved 
to enter them in my table-book, while the company little ſuſpect- 
ed what a noble work I had tien! in embryo: I ſay, if all theſe 

were known to the world, I think it would be no great preſump- 
tion 1n me to expect, at a proper juncture, the publick thanks of 
both houſes * parliament or the ſervice and honour I have done 

to the whole nation by my ſingle pen. 

Although I have never been once charged with the leaſt tinc- 
ture of vanity, the reader will, I hope, give me leave to put an 
eaſy queſtion : What is become of all the King of Sweden's victo- 
ries? where are the fruits of them at this day ; or, of what benefit 
will they be to poſterity ? Were not many of his greateſt actions 
owing, at leaſt in part, to fortune; were not all of them owing to 


the 
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the valour, of his troops, as much as to his own conduct? CH 
he have conguered: the Poliſb king, or the-Czar of Muſcouy 
his ſingle arm? Far be it from me to enyy or leſſen the Las he 
bath th ac quired; but, at the ſame time I will venture to ſay, with- 
out Kang of modeſty, that I, who have alone with this right- 
hand ſubdued barhariſm, rudeneſs, and ruſtieity; who have eſta- 
bliſhed and faxed, for ever the whole ſyſtem of all true politeneſs 
and refinement in converſation,” ſhould think myſelf moſt inhu- 
manely treated by my countrymen, and would accordingly reſent 
it as the higheſt indignity, to be put on a level in point of fame in 
after ages with ChaRLESs the Twelfth late king of Sweden. 
. . yet, ſo incurable is the love of detraction, perhaps 1 8 
hat 4 charitable reader will eaſily believe, that I have 
aſſured by more than one credible perſon, how ſome of my ene- 
mies have induſtriouſly whiſpered about, that one Isaac Nx w- 
rox, an inſtrument.- maker, formerly living near Leicefter-fields, 
and afterwards. a workman in the, Mint at the Tower, might poſ- 
fibly pretend to vye with me for fame in future times. The man 
it ſeems; was knighted for making ſun-dials better than others of 
his trade, and was thought to be a conjurer, becauſe he knew how 
to draw lines and circles upon a late, which no- body could un- 
derſtand. But, adieu to all noble attempts ſor endleſs renown, if 
the ghoſt of an obſcure mechanick ſhall be raiſed up to enter into 
competition with me, only for his ſkill in making Are and 
hangers with a pencil, 1 many thouſand — gen- 
tlemen and ladies can perform as well with pen and ink upon a 
piece of paper, and in a manner as little intelligible as theſe of 


W 


Sir ISAAC: . |, Fil 1 Hy: 
My moſt i ingenious friend ads Wen Mr. 9 EY Ci B- 
BER, Who does ſo much honour to the laurel crown he deſervedly 
wears (as he hath often done to many imperial diadems placed on 
his head) was pleaſed to tell me, that if my treatiſe were ſhaped 
into a comedy, the repreſentation performed to advantage on our 
theatre, might very much contribute to the ſpreading of polite 
conver- 
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converſation among all perſons of diſtinction through the whole 
kingdom. | | 

I own the thought was ingenious, and my friend's intention 
good: but I cannot agree to his propoſal; for Mr. CIBBER him- 
ſelf allowed, that the ſubjects handled in my work being ſo nu- 
merous and extenſive, it would be abſolutely impoſſible for one, 
two, or even fix comedies to contain them. From whence it will 
follow, that many admirable and effential rules for polite conver- 
ſation muſt be omitted. 

And here let me do juſtice to my friend Mr. TiszaLDs, who 
plainly confeſſed before Mr. CInBBR himſelf, that ſuch a project, as 
it would be a great diminution to my honour, ſo it would into- 
lerably mangle my ſcheme, and thereby deſtroy the principal end 
at which I aimed, to form a complete body or ſyſtem of this moſt 
uſeful ſcience in all its And therefore Mr. TIBBAL DS, whoſe 
judgment was never diſputed, choſe rather to fall in with my pro- 
poſal mentioned before of erecting publick ſchools and ſeminaries 
all over the kingdom to inſtruct the young people of both ſexes 
in this art according to my rules, and in the method that I have 
laid down. Nias 9 5 

I ſhall conclude this long, but neceſſary introduction with a 
requeſt, or indeed rather a juſt and reaſonable demand from all 
lords, ladies, and gentlemen, that while they are entertaining and 
improving each other with thoſe polite queſtions, anſwers, repartees, 
replies, and rejoinders, which I have with infinite labour, and 
cloſe application during the ſpace of thirty-ſix years been collect- 
ing for their ſervice and improvement, they ſhall, as an inſtance of 
gratitude, on every proper occaſion quote my name after this or 
the like manner: Madam, as our maſter WacsTars ſays. My 
Lord, as our friend WacsTare has it. I do hkewiſe expect, that 
all my pupils ſhall drink my health every day at dinner and ſupper 
during my life; and that they, or their poſterity ſhall continue 
the ſame ceremony to my not inglorious memory, after my deceaſe, 
for ever. | M 1 
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ARGUMENT. 8 
Lord Sparkiſh and Colonel Atwitt meet in the morning upon the 


Mall: Mr. Neverout joins them; they all go to breakfaſt at Lady 
Smart's. Their converſation over their tea: after which they 


part; but my lord and the two gentlemen are invited to dinner. 
Sir John Linger invited kikewiſes and comts a Witle too late. The 


whole converſation at dinner : after which the ladies retire to their 
tea. The i of the ladies without the men, who are ſup- 
poſed to flay and drink à bottle; but in ſome time, go to the 
ladies and drink tea with them. The converſation there. After 
which a party at Quadrille until three in the morning; but no 
converſation ſet down. They all take leave, and go home. 


PoLiTE 


19 


POLITE CONVERSATION, eg.“ 
St. JAMESs PARK. 


Tord Sparkiſh meeting Col. Atwit. 
Gol. W E LL met, my lord. 


Ld. Sparkiſh. Thank ye, Colonel. A parſon would 


have faid, I hope we ſhall meet in heaven. When did you ſee Tom 


Neverout 9 
Col. He' s juſt Sie mans us. Talk of the devil —— 


Neverout comes up. 


cb How do you do, Tom? —_» 

Meverout. Never the better for you. = 

Col. I hope you're never the worſe : _ pray where” s your 
manners? don't you ſee my Lord Spark: 

Neverout. My Lord, I beg your lord * $ pardon. 

La. &. parkiſh. Tom, how i is it, that you can t ſee the wood for 
trees? What wind blew you hither ? 

Neverout. Why, my Lord; it is an ill wind blows no body 
good; for it gives me the honour of ſeeing your lordſhip. 

Col. Tom, you muſt go with us to Lady Snart's to breakfaſt, 
 Neverout. Muſt ! why Colonel, muſt's for the king. 

| Col. ofring in jeſt to draw his foord, 

Col. Have you ſpoke with all your friends? 

IN. everout. Colonel as you re ſtout, be merciful, 


«I retired hither for the! publick od, « the uſe of all perſons of quality, and parti- 
al „ having two great works in hand; one to „ cularly the maids of honour, etc.” Letters 
<< reduce the whole politeneſs, wit, humour, to and from D. Swift, at the end of Mr. Pope's 
« and ſtyle of England into a ſhort ſyſtem for works, ace liv. T4 
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£4. Sparkiſh. Come, agree, agree ; the law's coſtly. 
3 .HMOI T A 2 $5 [4% raking his hand from bis bile. 

Cel. Well, Tom, you a are never che worſe man to be afraid of 
me. Come along. 

Neverout. What do you think I was born in a wood, to be 
afraid of an owl ? 

III wait on you. L hope Miſs Merable wil be.there ; egad ſhe's 
very handſome, and has wit at will. 


Col. Why every one as K vo” as the er woman farc when 
ſhe kifs d her cow. | 


Leu n, s houſe; they . at = pp j * ths Porter, comes out, 
Lord Sparksſh. Pray, are you the porter? 22H \9 
Porter. Yes, for want of a better. 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Is your lady at home? 
Porter. She was at home juſt now; but ſhe's not gone out yet. 
Weverout. T warrant this cogue'sroogue Axwell Kung W 


. oY 4 5 WW 
"Lads Smart 5 antichamber.. 7 | 


Lady Smart, La Anf werall, and NM. 755 N ota ble at the 22 


Lady Smart. My 8 your lowdſhip's 8 moſt humble ſervant, 

Ld. Sparkiſb. Madam, you ſpoke too late; IJ Was Fur N 
ſhip's before. 

Lady Smart. O! Colonel, are you here? eee 5 

Col. = ſure as you're there, Madam. LN nt 
Lady Smart, Oh, Mr. Neverout! What op a man alive! 
Meverout. Ay, maden alive, and alive like to be, at your lady- 


ſhip's ſervice. 
Lady Smart. Well, I'll get a x knife, and nick it down thatMr. 


Meverout came to our houfe, And pray what ner 1 ever. 
out f a = 5 
MNeverout. Why, madam, Queth Elizaberb 8 dead: : 

Lady Smart, Well: Mr. Meverout, I ſee you are no 3 | 


ling. | Miſs. 


oy $4 


, e A LOGUR J. 04 gy 


; Miſs N otable comes in. 


" Ions Miß, your ſlave: I hope your early rificig will do 
you no harm. I find you are but your come out of che cloth 
market. 

Miss. I always riſe at eleven, wherder i it bo cy: or no. 

Col Miſs, I hope 4 are up for all day. 

= Yes, if I don't = before — 

Col. Miſs, I heard kn were out of order; * beym are you 
now ? 

Miſs. Pretty well, Colonel, I thank you. | 

Col. Pretty and well, Miſs! that's ws very good things 

Mit. I mean I am better than I was. 

Meverout. Why then, tis well you were ick. 

Miſs. What! Mr. Meveruut, you take me up before Im down. 

e ee Come let us leave of children's lay gp n to 
Py An 

Bit. ¶ To Lady Smart. ] Pray, madam, give me ſome more 
ſugar to my tea. 

Col. Oh! Miſs, you muſt noeds' be very codd-knindur d, you 
love ſweet things ſo well. 

Weverout. Stir it up van the ſpoon, Miſs; for the deeper the 
ſweete. 

Lady Smart. I aſſure you, Miss, the colonel has made you a 
great compliment. 

Mijs. I am forty for it; for I have heard ſay, camplimenting 


is ng. 

Lac, Swart, {7 Ld Sparkiſh] My Lord, methinks the fight of 
you is good for {ore eyes; if we had known of your-coming, we 
would have ſtrown ruſhes for you: how has your lordſhip done 
this long time? 

Col. Faith, Madam, he $ better i in health than in good condi- 


Ld. 
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88 POLITE CONVERSATION. 
Lad. Sparkiſh. Well; I ſee there's no worſe friend than one 
brings Fm home with one; and I am not the firſt man has car- 
ried a rod to whip himſelf, 

Neverout. Here's poor Miſs has not a word to chrawela ata dog. 
Come, a penny for your thoughts. | 

Miſs. It is not worth | ORE for I was thinking of you. 


1 rifmng up. + 
| Lady Smart. Colonel, where are you going ſo Gon? I hope 
you di not come to fetch fire. 
Col. * I muſt needs go home for half an hour. 


Miſs. „Colonel, they ſay, the devil's at home. 
Lady 2 Well, but fit while you 0 tis as cheap gans | 


Col. Ns. mn awhile, Im landing Tm going, N N 
M,. Nay, let him go; I promiſe him we won't tear his cloaths 
to hold him. 

Lady Smart. 1 ſuppoſe, Colonel, we keep = ben better | 


company, I mean only as to myſelf. 


Col. Madam, I am all obedience. 


Col. fits down. 


Lady Smart. Lord, Miſs, how can you drink your t tea ys bot! ? 
ſure your mouth's pav d. | 
| How do you like this tea, Colonel? HOLES 
Col. Well enough, Madam; but methinks it is a little more-iſh. 
Lady Smart. Oh Colonel | I underſtand you. Bezzy bring the 
cabiſier: I have but very little of this tea left; but 1 don t love to 
make two wants of one; want when I have it, and want when 
T have it not. He, he, he; he. [ Laughs. 
Lady Anfw. | to the maid} Why, ſure, Betty, you are bewitch- 
ed, the cream is burnt to. 
Betty. Why, Madam, the biſhop has ſet his foot in it. 
Lady 


— 
> We 


ADIALBOGUEL: |): 89 
Lady Smart. Go, run girl, and. warm. ſome freſh cream. 


be. Indeed, Madam, * 7 hone left; 3 for the cat has de 


it all. . 
Lady Smart. I doubt it was a cat with two > legs. 
Mike Colonel, don' t you love bread and butter with your tea ? 


Col. Yes, in a morning, Miſs : for they ſay, butter is gold in a 


ma ſilver at noon, but it is lead at night. _ 

Meverout. Miſs, the weather i is ſo hot, that my butter melts on 
my bread. _ 

Lady Ali. Why, butter, 15 ve > heard em m ſay, is mad twice a 
year. 
Ld rk an [2 920 je] Mrs. Betty, how does your bod y po- 
litick? 

Col. Fi ie, my Lord, you 1 P Mes. Berey bluſh. 

Lady Smart. Bluſh ay, bluſh like a — dog. 


ter? 
Betty. So my mother tells e. "Sr. RY 

LA. "Sparkiſh. But, Mrs. Betty, I hear you are in "hit | 

- Betty. My Lord, I thank God, I hate nobody; Lam: in charity 
** j J world. 


this morning: how came you by that ſeratch upon your noſe ? 

have you been fighting with the cats ? 

Col. [to miſs.) Miſs, when will you be, married? 

Mi. One of theſe odd-come-ſhortly' „ Colonel. 

Neverout. Ves; they fay the match is half. made, the 3. is 

willing: but miſs is not. 

Miss. I ſuppoſe the gentleman has got his own DV: for it. 

Lady Anſw.' Hp my Lord, dif you walk throu 8} the Park 
in the rain 

La. S par kiſh. Yes, madan,,! we. were neither ſuga ar nor falt, we 


were not afraid the rain would melt us. He, he, oe [ Laugh. 
bel N Col. 


* 1 * 


Meverout. Pray, Mrs. Bag, are 1 not * Nau $ dg. 


Lady Smart. Why, wench, I think thy tongue runs upon wheels 
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yo POLITE'/CONVERSATION. 

Cul. Te raid, and the ſun ſhone at the ſume time. 

- Weverout. Why, then the devil was beating his . bekind 
the door with a ſhoulder of mutton. 1 
Col. A blind man would be glad to. ſee that. 

. Each Smart. Vir. Meverour, methinks (Hom ſlang i in your own 
light. 5 | 
Tete, Ah! Madam, 1 have dose 0 all y N. 

Ed. Spurtiſb. Pm fare he fits in mine: Prichee, Tom. fra Kee 


farther : I believe your father was no glaſier. 


Lady Smart. Miſs, dear Girl; fill me Sur a def ba, bor T. m 
very lazy. "yp 


Miſs fills a ; dl 15 if on, fweetens it 1 * ops 2 1. 
Lady Smart. What, miſs, will you bey taſten ?! WW 
Mi No, madam; but 6-4 hy, 'tis Tc chat. an” t 

lick her own fingers: 

MNeverout. Pray ray Miſ Gill me 3 | 

Mis. Will you have it now, ar ſtay till you get ib? nd. 

Lady Anke But, colonel, they ſay you went to courelaſh night 
very drunk: nay, Pm told 7h certain; you hadi been among the 

Philiftines : no wonder the cat wink' d, en Boa be ws? were 

out. 

Col. Mdeeck Madhkmz chat's e 162, WA, 3% if 
Lady Anſw. Lis better I ſhould lye chan you thould lofe 3 your 

manners: beſides, I don't lie, I fit. - 

Mevuerout. O faith, Cololonel, you muſbe own you had a dropi n 

your eye: when F'left'yon you were half ſeas over... + 
Ld. Spar kiſb. Well, 1 Aar Lady or weral} cant Thy: ton 25 


the, has 00 much wit. 
Meverout. No-; the can't live that's 5 certain; ; but may lin- 


ger thirty or forty y ears. 
| 3 4 Livelong! 5 longe been of or a « dogy or a better 
3 
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Lady Anſes Oh! miſs you muſt give your vardi too! 
Ld. Sparkiſh. Miſs, ſhall T fill you another diſh of tea? 
Mis. Indeed, my lord, I have drank enough. 
** her gs, Cane, ir vil do you more good chan a mouth 
faſting; here take it. 

Miſs. No, I thank your lordſhip ; ; enough's as ot ara feaſt. 
Ld. 1 Waltz e if 10 . a no, * never be 
marrie 

Lady Axſw. Do, my TRY give her a diſh; for Gan fax; dikids 
will fay no and take it. 

La. S parkiſh. Well; and 1 dare ay, mils i is a maid inthought 

Nees everout. I would not des my oath of chat. 

NM. Pray, Sir, ſpeak for yourſelf. x r 

Lady Smart. Fie Mils ; 17 1 — ſhould be ſeen, and not 
heard. 

Lady Anſw. Good 1 Air the Pg that ie tea-kettle may 
boil. — "You have done it very well > no it n purely. Well, 
miſs, you'll have a chearful huſband. 

Miſs. Indeed, your ladyſhip could have Riirred i it much better. 

Lady Anfw. 1 know 22 very wen, huſſy; but I won't keep 
a dog and bark myſelf. ; 

Neveront. What! you are Hal miſs. | 

Miß. Not at all; — her ladyſhip meant you. 

Neverout. Oh | faith, miſs, you are in lob's-pound ; get out as 

you can. | 

My. I won't quarrel woos 20 bead and butter far all Leht; 1 

N * I'm well. | 

Lady Anſw. Well; but mah — 15 

ebe, Ab! dear madam, let the matter fall; take pity on 

poet, miſs ; don't throw water on a drowned rat. 

MI. Indeed; Mr. Meverout, you ſhould be cut for che Gmples 

chis morning : ſay a word more — you had * eat your nails. 
N N 2 7 . 


ws 
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Ld. dere. Pros miſs, will you be ſo ne as to favour us 

with a ſong? 

Miſs. Indeed, my 5 WET I eats for 1 hive a abut — 5 80 
Col. Oh! Miſs, ch ey ſay all good ſingers have colds. 
Lud Sparkiſh. Pra K. d does not miſs ſing very well 2. 
Zaady 16% 2 *.. as one may ſay, my lord. Nb 
A., I hear Mr. 3 has a very good voice. 
Col. Ves, Tom ſings well, but his luck's naught. 93. 

Mevuerout: Faith, "calodel, you:hit yourſelt, a deviliſh box on the 

ear. 

Cual. Miſs, will you take a pinch of ſnuff. e 

Mzjs. No, colonel, . your m know that I never take uf but 

when I'm. 
Lady Anſw. Yes, yes, the can take bug, bur ſhe has. never a 
box to put it in. 

Miſs. Pray, colonel, let me ſee that box. 

Col. Madam, there's never a © upon it. dd. vn. 

Mis. May be there is, colonel. + ny pred off = tio 

Col. Ay, but May-Bees don't fly. 8 D | 

MNtverout. Colonel, why ſo hard upon poor poor miſs ? Dory t fer 

your wit againſt a child; 3885 give me a blow, and. " a him. 

Miſs. So ſhe pray d me to tell you. 

La. Sparbiſb. Pray, my lady Smart, what kin are. e you. to herd 

Pax 

Lad) Smart. Why, his grandmother and mine had four el 

bone. | 

Lady. Anſw: Well, methinks here's a Glent meeting. Come, 

miſs, bold up your head, girl; there's renn bid for you. 

[Mis fares. 
Miſs. Lord, madam; you fri n me ute my ſeven. ſenſes !: 
Ld. Sparkiſh. Well, I — 2 3194 3'nob ; 


Lady Anfw. I have ſeen haſtier people than bnd ellagbt. 
Col. [ro Lady Smart. ] Tom Neverout and I are to leap to-mor- 


row for a guinea. 


* 


* 


ODL o. ETH 93 
M ifs. I believe, colonel, Mx. N everout I tap at a «cruſt, better 
fan ou. N Den is 2 
everout;;; Miſs, your to runs before our wit; nothin 
can tame you but a a 19 th; WR 2 1 
N.. Peace! I think I hear the chitch ed. 
Meverout. Why you know, as the fool thinks 
Lady Smart. Mr. Meweroutz your handkerchief s fallen. 
Mi. Let him ſet his foot on it, chat! it 1 0 nt 25 in his face. 
Weverout. Well, miſs -- | 
Miſs. Ay, ay l. many a one Ja well that thinks ill. Re 
Meverout. Well, miſs, I'll think on this. Gerd 25; 
- Mifs../ That's chime, if you take it in time. 
Neverout. What | I ſee you are a poet. bl 
MV. Yes; if I had: but the wit toſhew it. 
 {Veveront.: Miss, will you be ſo kind as to fill me a diſh obi ten. 
Miſs, Pray let your betrerd be ſerv'd-before ybu; Im juſt go- 
ing to fill one for myſelf; and, you know, the parſon 2 chri- 
ſtens his own child firſt. 
Meverout. But I ſaw you fill one. juſt now for the colonel : 
well, I find kiſſing goes by favour. . | | 
M 7/5;\ But pray, Mr. Veverout, . Mad lady: was · tr you "were 


| making with-in: the ſide- box laſt Tusſday? 


evenaut. Miſs, can you keep a ſecret? F Amt 

Miſs. Yes, I can. 11.10 

Meuervut. Well, miſs, and fo can J. 

Col. Odd-ſo ! I have cut my thumb with this curſed knife 1 * 

Lady Anu. Ay that was your mother's fault, becauſe. ſhe 
only warn'd you not to cut your fingers. 


„ae but wife. 


folks cut their thumbs.--- 
- Mifſs.\Lm\forry for it, but I can't s 
Col. Dont you think miſs is grown? 


Ma Ay; weeds grow race. wave. 


At 
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4 . 244 * * \% 43. 


5 chimney. 
dasz een 1 i plkMkiramapance? 
Col. N e but they _ pore WF Tee. hy Ny 
and your ladyſhip fat neareſt. 
Lady Smart. Madam, 1 506 . wt 1 
. Lode info: Why, madam, I. muſt danken. 1 do love i i, 1 bk it 
does:: not loue mei: VET 11 Ja 1 10 700ʃ N IN y 


Miſs ¶ to lady Smart.) Indeed, madam, Yee! adythi is bery 
ſparing of your tea: I proteſt, the laſt T took was no more than 


water bewitch'd. id no fads II tio HOY ens 
[ Col. Pray, mils, if n be 0 Holds! wha lover: Lr you "hat 
4 fine eruy ? 2204 K DO Y 0 


beg dane 


* | Miss. Don't you know? then Ae 
= Lady Anfw. III tell you, colonel,” who gave it ker; ; it was /the 
101 beſt lover ſhe will ever haue white! the! — her own dear papa. 
i Meveraut. Methinks, maids," I don't much like che delour of 
"i that ribbon: 3 [IL Dis UN OL 


Mole. Why then, Mr. ot HAR ra ee, 1 you don't much 
like it, you may look off of it. 
1 Tua. Sparliſb. I don't doubt, madam, but —_—_ ladyſhip' has 
| = heard that Sir Job Briſt has got an e nt at court. 


li | Lady Smart. Yes, 2 Ivwarrant nn himkelf no 
i ſmall Pol now. TY 291 : 
an Meverout. Vet, madam, 1 n heard Gang re ar 

9 for a wiſe man. 1 41 ovell I ! ot-bLO 

". | Lady: Smart. Ay; ay; ne are eewelt⸗ and ſome eee 5 
Wa Lads Anſw. Do you knom him, Mri'Neverout Þ. „ de 
| | ae Know him! ay, at well as the beggar k knows his 
1 di Game 4113; 

14 0. well; 1 can only Ehr That be has better luck than hoyefter 
1 folks: but pray, how came he ta get this employment? a 

16 Ld, W ah Why, by chance, ag the mai a devil, \ 


Me- 


OED Ge £7091 *K 


dds Why, ei; Youre in & brown ftudy; what's the 
matter? methinks you lock like mytri-efrance, that We hay a} d 
for {aying- nothing“ 3 0 5 Metre Vite! Toy 

Mifs. Td have you to Eiow, I ſcorn our words.” 

Meverout. Wells But ernfab dog fk cat dirty de 

Miſs. Well; my confort is; your | 
would not have one de 6 the high grin. #3 
| Netrrnt/ oy wha p-Ricks, miaddatn; "no offence 1 hope. 


iii e 18 Pi enAgrtt 341 Eatty Start Breaks Aa dup: 


' Lady Anfo. Lond rae) th came you to break your cup. 
Lad Smart. I can't help it, if I would cry my eyes out. 
Mi. Why {ell it, madam, and buy a new one with ſome of 


the money. Arran ur VO, | 
C. Tiscal folly to.itry for ſpitt Ell ie Lor, ane 
Lady Smart. Why, 15 17 1 5 not break or wear + out, ; how 
would. l 

3. Well; Fand very” Nek Ty any 
_ | Neverotts Come, tlien; miſs, e em nit 
ſhall have a burying of our own. 
Mie. The devil take you, Weverout, bende al final cath. 


Lady Anfow. Marry come up, what, plain N. everout / methinks 
you might have an M under your girdle, miſs. 


s boy card for itt: 
a die of 15 and then we 


Lady Smart. Well, well, dhe s'never'in danger; I ahnt, 


miſs wil ſpit in her hand, and hold faſt. | Colondl, de 9e you like this 
biſket ? 


Col. Im like all fools; I love every thing that's good. 

eee Well, and isnt ie pars ood f n 

nl. Tis better tham a worſe. ln 11 f 2 80 
Footman brings the alba lter, O el 


= ys. I 1 colonel, that's SA ble deur from your 
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Col. Egad, I don't know / whence it comes; 3 but whoe'er writ 
*. 4 E 
4 I, nd like, a foot. AL * al LIC: Tis FOSTE - 1 134.45); 
* % 4 may "rake a feet of i, bug ve cin fp I. and 
put togeth fry noo... 702 5} To 0 1 N 

e Mk; what t ſpells b double uzzard PV ona 
Ai. Wee on teeth, Mr. Mewer out. W . 


Lady Sma you are up, ' Mr. Mæverouut, will AY me 
che 1 5 6 the kindneſs, to take off the) tea-kettle?. 
1 ack 1 onder what makes theſe bells ring. 
4 e Why, ads TN W they pull the 
ce. ee bee of log þ 


* - 4 N | N W N 
| ELLE) [42% 1. TE 151 * 
10 14 l 1 2 - 


Neth A with a EN, 1 nor 20. 


Mit. Now a child woiild: have cried half an hour belore it 

would have found out ſuch a pretty play- thing. TIDES FUL... 
Lady Smart. Well ſaid, muſs : I vow, Mr. Maren, the 105 is 

too dare y 5 cl wat + ; fl 9357 tg 1 ; S\ „ a og 


AVeveraut. Ay, mils will ſay an thing bat her rayers 
thoſe ſhe whiſtles. * N Ele 1170 1 


te ifs. Nan colonel, make. me a preſent of that way Pen- 
„ SER TU N  LELRIG TEL 
2 ar 79 Aung ech big ac that ank-hatg kim. 
Col... Gu. Nor or the world; dear miſs; it will cut Us, * Us . 
La, Par liſb. Colonel, you {hall be married firſt, Ne 2 
ing 9 5 10 that. 
Loch Smart, Well but ſor all that, I can tell Who isa 
admirer of miſs : pray, mils,,how daiyou: like Mr. Sprube 1 
I have often ſeen him caſt a ſheep Skye out of a Aa calf's head 25 
deny it if you can. 
Miſs. Oh1 madam; all the world knows that Mr. Spruce i is a 
en OV. — all, > 6 A Jagolon cot . . ns 1 9 
5 RPE 25 miſs, tis too true to make NY on. [Miſs Bades. 
OR 2 Well, however, bluſhing 1 is ſome ſign of grace. 
Me- 
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Meverout. Miſs ſays nothing; - but I warrant ſhe pays it off 
with thinking. 

Miſs. Well, ladies and gentlemen, you are pleas' d to divert 
yourſelves ; but, as I hope to be ſav d, there's nothing in it. 

Lady en ＋ ouch a gall d horſe, nit he'll wince : love will 
creep Kong it dare not go: I'd hold a hundred pound Mr. Me- 
verout was the inventor of that ſtory ; and, colonel, I dou bt — 
had a finger in the pye. 

Lady Anfw. But, colonel, you forgot to falute miſs when you 
came in; ſhe faid you had not been here a long time. 

Miſs. Fie, madam ! I vow, colonel, I faid no ſuch thing; 
wonder at your ladyſhip ! 

Col. Miſs, I beg your pardon --- 


Goes to ſalute her, ſhe ſtruggles a little. 5 
Miß. Well, I'd rather give a knave a kiſs for once than be 
troubled with him; ; but, upon my word, you are more bold than 
welcome. 


Lady Smart. Fie, fie, miſs for ſame of the world and eech 
of good people. 


Neverout zo Miſs, who 15 lake her tea and bread and butter. 


Meverout. Come, come, miſs, make much of naught ; good 
folks are ſcarce. 

Miſs. What! and you muſt come in with your two eggs a'pen- 
ny, and three of them rotten. + 

Col. | to Ld. Spar - ] But, my lord, I forgot to aſk you, how 
you like my new cloa 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Why, very well, colonel; only, to deal plainly 
with you, methinks the worſt piece is in the middle. 

185 ere a loud laugh often repeated. 
Col. My lord, you are too ſevere on your friends. 
Mz iſs. Mr. Neverout, I'm hot, are you a fot ? 
O Me- 
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Meverout. Miſs, I'm cold, are you a ſcold? take you that. 
Lady Smart. I confeſs that was home. 1 find, Mr. Neverout, 

you won't give your head for the waſhing, as they fay. - 

Miſs. Oh! he's a ſore man where the ſkin's off. I ſee Mr. We- 
verout has a mind to ſharpen the edge of his wit on the whet- 
ſtone of my ignorance. 

= Sparkiſh. Faith, Tom, you are ſtruck! I never heard a bet- 
ter thin 
: N . Pray, miſs, give me leave to foratel you for that fine 

ch. 

"Miſe. Pox on your picture, it coſt me a groat the drawing. 
MWeverout [io Lady Smart. | Sbuds, madam, I have burnt my 

hand with your plaguy tea-kettle. 

Lady Smart. Why, then, Mr. IV, everout, you muſt ſay, God 
ſave the king. 

Neverout. Did you ever ſee the like? 

Mis. Never but once, at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, miſs, how old are you ? 

M; 3 I'm as old as my tongue, and a lan older than 
my teeth. 

"Id. Sparkiſþ. [70 Lady Anſw.\ Pray, madam, is miſs Buxom 
married? I hear tis all over the town. 

Lady Anfw. My lord, ſhe's either married, or works, Kg 

Col. If ſhe be x4 married, at leaſt ſhe's luſtily promis d. But, is 
it certain that Sir Joh Blunderbuſs i is dead at laſt? 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Yes, or elſe he's fadly wrong 'd, for they have 
buried him. | 
Miſs. Why, it he be dead, he 41 eat no more bread. 
Col. But, is he really dead ? 

Lady Anfw. Yes, colonel, as fure as you're Ave _— 
Col. 1 hey fay he was an honeft man. 
Lady Anſw. Yes, with good looking to. 
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Mis feels a pimple on her face. 


Miſs. Lord! I think my goodneſs is coming out. Madam, will 
your ladyſhip pleaſe to lend me a patch ? 
Meverout. Miſs, if you are a maid, put your hand upon your 


ſpot. 
16. — There --- 


Covering her face with both her hands. 


Lady Smart. Well, thou art a mad girl, [Gives her a tap. 
M: 75 Lord, Madam, i is that a blow to give a child? 


Lady Smart /ets fall her handkerchief, and the colonel loops for it. 


Lady Smart. Colonel, you ſhall have a better office. 

Col. "Oh madam, I can wt have a better than to ſerve your lady- 
ſhip. 
Col. [to Lady Sparkiſh|] Madam, has your ladyſhip read the 
new play, written by a lord ? it is call'd Love in a hollow tree. 


Lady Sparkiſh. No, colonel. 
Col. "W y; then your ladyſhip has one pleaſure to come. 


Miſs ſighs. 


Meverout. Pray, miſs, why do you ſigh? 
Miſs. To make a fool aſk, and you are the firſt. 5 
Meverout. Why, mils, I fad there is nothing but a bit and a 


blow with you. 


Lady Anſw. Why, you muſt know, miſs is in love. 
Ni. Iwiſh, my head may never ake till that day. 
Ld. Spar liſb. Come miſs, never ſigh, but ſend for him. 


Lady Smart and Lady Anſwerall ſpeaking together. 


If he be hang'd, he'll come hopping, .and if he be drown'd, he'll 
come dropping. O 2 Miſs. 
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Miiſe. Well, I ſwear youll make one die with laughing. 


Miſs plays with a zea-cup, and N everout - plays with another. 
Weverout. Well; I ſee, one fool makes many. 


Miſs. And you are the greateſt fool of any. 
Meverout. Pray, miſs, will you be fo kind to tie this ſtring 
for me with your fair hands ? it will go all in your day's work. 

Miſs. Marry, come up, indeed; tie it yourſelf, you have as 
many hands as I; your man's man will have a fine office truly: 
come, pray ſtand out of my ſpitting- place. 

Neverout. Well; but miſs, don't be an 

Miſs. No; I was never angry in my life but once, and then | 
no body car'd for it, ſo I reſfolv'd never to be angry again. 

Mever out. Well; but if you'll tie it, you ſhall never know 
what I'Il do for you. 3 

Miſs. So J ſuppoſe, truly. 

Neverout. Well; but Tl make you a fine preſent one of theſe 
days. 

2 . Ay; when the devil's blind, and his eyes are not. ſore yet. 

Wks: No, miſs, I'll ſend | it you tomorrow. 

Miſs. Well, well: to morrow's 4 new day ; but I ſuppoſe, you 
mean to-morrow come never. 

Meverout. Oh! tis the prettieſt thing: I aſſure you, there eame 
but two of them over in three ſhips. 

Mz/s. Would I could fee it, quoth blind Hugh. But why did 
you not bring me a prefent of Huff this mornin g? 

Neverozut. Becauſe, mils, you never a{k'd me; and 'tis an ill 
dog, that's not worth whiſtling for. 

Ld. Sparkiſh to Lady Arſe 9 madam, how came your 

ladyſhip lt Thurſday to go to that odious ouppet-ſhow ? 


Col. Why, to © Re her ladyſhip went to ſee, and to be ſeen. 
Lady Anſw. You have made a fine ſpeech, colonel: pray, 


Ld. 


what will you take for Jour mouth-piece ? 
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Ld. Sparkiſh. Take that, colonel : but, pray, madam, was my 
lady Sf there? They ay ſhe's extremely handſome. 1 
Taay Smart. They muſt not fee with my eyes, that think fo, 4 
Meverout. She may paſs muſter well enough. 4 
Lady Anſw. Pray how old do you take E to be? 
Col. Why, about five or fix and twenty. 
Miſs. I ſwear ſhe's no chicken ; ſhe's on the wrong ade of 
„if ſhe be a day, 
Lads Anſw. Depend upon it, ſhe'll never ſee five and thirty, 
and a bit to ſpare. | 
Col. Why they fay, ſhe's one of the chief toaſts in town. 
Lady Smart. Ay, when all the reſt are out of it. 
M. 54 Well; I woud'nt be as ſick as ſhe's proud for all the 
world, 
Lady Anſw. She looks, as if butter woud'nt.. melt in her 
mouth, but I warrant, cheeſe won't choak her. I hear my lord 
What d'ye call him is courting her. 
Ld. Sparkiſh. What lord d'ye mean, Tom ? 
Mis. Why, my lord, I ſuppoſe Mr. Veverout means the lord 
of the Lord knows what. 
Col. They ſay ſhe dances very fine. 
Lad ly Anfw. She did ; but I doubt her dancing days are over. 
Col. ] can't pardon her for her rudeneſs to me. 
cs S mart. Well; but you muſt forget and forgive.. 


F ootman comes in. 


Lady Smart. Did you call Berry? 
Footman. She's coming, madam. 
—"_ Smart. Coming] ay, ſo isChriftmas, 


Hetty comes in. 
© Ain FI Come, get ready my things. Where has the 


wench | been theſe three hours ? 


Betty 


r r ‚ .. r ⁰ůͥmìmgd 8 ̃ ͤ ö — * ” a rr 
* 
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Betty. Madam, I can't go faſter, than my legs will carry me. 

Ts Smart. Ay, thou haſt a head, and ſo has a pin. But, 
my lord. all the town has it, that Mis Caper is to be married 
to Sir Peter Giball; one thing is certain, that ſhe hath promis d 


to have him. 


Ld. Sparbiſb. Why mins; on” know, promiſes are either 


broken or kept. 


Lady Anſw. I beg your pardon, my lord; band and pye- 
cruſt are made to be broken. 

Lady Smart. Nay, 1 had it from my lady Carry-lye's own 
3 I tellyou my tale and my tale s author; if it be a lye, you 
had it as cheap as J. 

Lady Anſav. She and I had ſome words laſt Sunday at church ; 
but I think I gave her her own. 

Lady Smart. Her tongue runs like the clapper of a mill; ſhe 
talks enough for herſelf and all the company. * 
Nis. And yet ſhe ſimpers like a firmity-kettle, 


Miſs looking in a glaſs. 


Miſs. Lord, how my head is dreſt to-day! 

Col. Oh, madaml a good face needs no band. 

Mifs. No; ; and a bad one deſerves none, 5 

Col. Pray, miſs, where is your old acquaintance } Mrs. Way- | 
ward f 

Miſs. Why, where ſhould ſhe be; you muſt needs know ; ſhe's 
in her ſkin, 

Col. 1 can anſwer that: what if you were as far out as ſhe's 

in? --- 


Miſs. Well, Ipromis'd to go this evening to Hyde-Park on the 


: water ; but I proteſt I'm half afraid. 


IN. e une. Never fear, mils; you have the old. proverb on your 


fide, Naught's ne'er in da 


Col. Why, miſs, let Tom W everout wait on you; and then I 
warrant, 
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warrant, you'll be as ſafe as a thief in a mill; for you lasch He 
that's born to be hang d, will never be drowned. 

Meverout. Thank you,  evlonel; for your good word; but faith, 
if ever I hang, it ſhall be about a Fair lady's neck. 

Lady Smart. Who's there ? Bid the children be quiet, and not 
laugh 2 loud. 

Lady Anſw. Oh, madam, let 'em laugh, they Il ne'er laugh 

ounger. 
. Ne everout. Miſs, T'll tell you a ſecret, if you'll promiſe never to 
tell it again. 

Miſs. No, to ble ſure; Fll tell it to tobody but friends and 
ſtrangers. 

Neverout. Why then, there's ſome dirt in my tea-cup. 

Miſs. Come, come, the more there's in't, the more there's on't. 

Lady Anſiw. Poh! you muſt eat a peck of dirt before you die. 

Col. Ay, ay; it goes all one way. 

Meverout. Pray, miſs, what's a clock: > 

Miſe. Why, you muſt Know, tis a thing like a bell, and you 
are a fool that can't tell. 

Meverout. | to Lady Anſiv.] Pray, madam, do you tell me; for 
I have let my watch run down. 

Lady Anſw. Why, tis half an hour paſt hanging-time. 

Col. Wal; I'm like the butcher that was looking for his knife, 
and had it in his mouth: I have been ſearching my pockets for 
my ſnuff-box, and, egad, here it is in my hand. 

Miſs. If it had _ a bear, it would have bit you, colonel: 
well, I wiſh I had ſuch a muff box. | 

Neverout. You'll be long ts before you wiſh your ſkin 
full of eyelet-holes. 

hs Col. With 1 in ONE hand w_ 


» This fenteniee is remarkably charaQeriticand beautiful ; by the bt it appears that miſs knew 
ho and by the latter, that in the ſame breath ſhe laboured to conceal her knowledge. 


My. 
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Miss. Out upon you: Lord, what can the man mean? 
Ld. Sparkiſh. This tea's "_ hot. 
Lady Anfw, Why, it came from a hot place, my lord. 


| Colonel pills his tea. 
Lady Smart. That's as well done, as if I had done it POS 


Col. "M adam, I find you live by ill neighbours, when you are 


forc'd to praiſe Yourſelf. 
Lady Smart. So they pray d me to tell you. 


down like chopt ha | 
Miſs. Pray don't ay no, till you are aſk d. 
Weveroui. "Well, what you pleaſe, and the reſt again. 


Miſs Nooping for a Pin. 
Miſs. I have heard em ſay, that a pin a day is a groat a year. 
Well, as I hope to be married, aui me for fwearing, T voy tis 


a ts; 5 


Col. Oh! the wonderful works of nature, that a black hen 
ſhould lay a white egg 

NN, 0 What! you have found a mare's neſt, and "ork at 
the egg 
Mi 75 1 keep Nana breath to cool your porridge. 
Neverout. Miſs, there was a very plea ſant accident laſt night at 


| St. James Park. 


Miſs. (to Lady Smart. ] What was it your e was goin g 
to lay juſt now? 
 Neverout. Well, mils ; tell a mare a tale. 5 
Miſs. I find you love to hear yourſelf talk. 
Weverout. Why, if you won't hear my tale, kiſs my, etc. 
Miſs. Out upon you for a filthy creature! 
Neverout. What, miſs! muſt I tell you a ory, m d you 


em 
Ld. 


Mus Well, I won't drink a drop more; 3 fl oy wil 80 
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Ld. . [ 0. Lal Smart, | Pray,. n Y 25 t Fa think 
Mrs. Spendall very genteel ? eee iN s e 


Lady Smart. Why, m > Lord, I think ſhe Wag cut; out 100 agen 


tlewoman, but ſhe was ſpoil d in the making: ſhewears her cloaths 
as if they were thrown" on her with a piteh-fork; and, for the fa- 
ſhion, I believe they were made in the reign of Queen Bass. on 

Weverout. Well that's neither here nor there; Or. you know, 
the more careleſs the more modiſh. | 

Col. Well, d hold a wager there will be a e between his 
and Dick Date : and I believe 1 can ſee As far into a mill-ſtone as 
another man. 


Miſs. Colonel, 1 muſt boy your eh a thouſand times; but 
they ſay, an old ape has an old eye. 


Neverout,” Miſs, what do you mean ! you pl 0 poil the colonel's 


marriage, if you call him ed. 
Col. Not ſo old; nor yet ſo cold Vou know the reſt mils. 
_ Miſs. Manners is a fine thing, truly. 3 200 
Col. Faith, miſs, depend upon it, I'll give you as goed as you 
brian, what if you give a jeſt, you muſt take a jet. 
Lady Smart. Well, Mr. Neverout, you'll ne' er have done til 
you bet that knife, and then the man won't take it again. 
Miſs. Wy madam, fools will be meddling; I wiſh he may cut 
his fingers. 1 hope you can ſee) your own blood without fainting. 
Meverout. Why, miſs, you ſhine this morning like a ſh---n 
barn-door : you'll never hold out at this rate; pray fave a little 
wit for to-morrow. 
Mifs. Well, you have ſaid your ſay; if people will be rude, 
have done; my comfort i is, twill be all one a thouſand year Fence, 
Weverout. Mis, you have ſhot your bolt : I find you muſt have 
the laſt word --- Well, I'll go to rhe opera to-night---No, I can't 
neither, for I have ſome buſineſs---and yet I think 1 muſt ; for 1 
promis d to ſquire the counteſs to her box. | 
_ Mifs. The counteſs of Puddledoch, I ſuppoſe. 
| P 


Ve- 
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. 06 
Meder out. Peace; or war, 'miſs 7 | 


Lady Smart. Well, me, N cereus, 
are of ſo "ky" a 007 7 


A. Mi a, 5 4 falls Lect — 


Miſs. Well; I ſhan't be lady-mayoreſs this year. Lic rt 

Meverout. No, miſs, n chan that; yo won Pe be mar- 

ried this year. 1 Don . Aeletas 
Mi iſe. Led you make me laugh, tho? I ant well. e 


N everout, as Mi ſs is „ flanding, p 0 = pores on 55 1 br 


Meverout. Now, colonel, ee ſit down. on * W more 
ſacks upon the mill. 26hioge 1 17 
Miſs. Let me go? arin't you ſorry for my heavieeſs?... 
Meverout. No, miſs ;- you are very light; but I. don't . you 
are a light huſſy. Pray take up the chair for your pains. 
Mise. Tis but one body's labour, you may do it yourſelf; I 
wiſh you would be Can you: a more en than a RG 
bear. „ 


Neverout 7 i s FO take up os as, TM, Miſs * in bis. 
Meverout. You, wou'dn't be ſo ſoon in my grave, madam. 
Miſs. Lord! Ihave torn my petticoat with your odious romping z 5 
my Rae are coming in; I'm afraid I ſhall Ys into che ragman's: 
an 
Meverout. I'll mend 1. miſc. 4 7 . 
Miſs. You mend it! go, teach your grannam to ſuck e 
— WW: IP W hy, N are ſo croſs, I could find i in „ 
to hate you. 
Miſs. With all my heart; there wilt be no love loſt between us. 
Meverout. But pray, my lady Smart, does not peg. bak as if 
ſhe could eat me without falt? 
Miſs. I'll make you one day fup ſorrow for this. 


bern, never be mad, you | 


1 eye Ta 0 


9 
1 
1 


12 


Meverout. wel, flows your o own ay, you oc tire the e longer. 

Miss. See, maden. how well I have mended it. 

Lady Smart. N, as Doll dan | 

Fg , TW aft as many nights as days. 

Miſs. Well, I knew I ſhould never have your good word. 

Lady Smart. My lord, my lady Anfwerall and I was walking 
in the Park laſt night till near eleven; twas a very fine night. 
Meverout. Egad, ſo was I; and I Il tell you a comical acci- 
dent; e gad, I loft my underſtanding. 

Fe T m glad you had any to loſe. 

Lady Smart. Well, but what do you mean! MR 

1 Egad, I kick d my foot againſt a ſtone, and tore 
off the . my ſhoe, and was fosc'd. to limp to a cobler in 
the Pall Mall to have it put on. He, he, he, he [41 laugh. 

ne, Oh] twas a deen e to run i with another man's 
w en 


Ne on t 4 | 


M; 72 God bleſs you, if you han t taken muff. 
Meverout. Why, what if I have, miſs ? 
Miſe. Why then, the duce take you. 


Meverout. Miſs, T want that diamond ring of yours. 
M. fe Wr Nags wan, $ like to be pour maſter. 


Ne 8 n at the ring. 


1 everout. Ay, marry, this is not 8. but alſo; where did 
you get it? 
1 8 25 75 e was to be bad: where 885 devil got the 
riar. AMI 
Nevereut. Well ; if I had ſuch a figs aue ring, I woud'nt 
| flay a day in England: but you know,  far-fetch'd and dear- 
bought is fit for ladies. I Nen e chi ee father Sl 


m ebtrelit-rtr 


N 1 Miss 


| 
| 
| 
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: tween two roles. 


Sanol LH gay. crew. no voy wollot (2 


Mi fitting between N everqut and the: Calo. | 


Miſs. Well; here's: a roſe between two Rl Ries Ry mY 
Weveraut. Ne o, madam; with e here 8 a av be- 


” 4 14 1 ' - 


1 
14 ＋ 


| Colonel frething Bagel, Nn Hs 2d; 1 
Le Nen W det you break the King's la you 
Moors without a halter. Im Rol F.bens £007 


Lady Anfw. Colonel, ſome ladies of: your. acquaintance have 


promis 0 to breakfaft with you, and 1. am to wait on chem; „ what 
will you give us? 8 n ee 


Col. Why, faith, mad Wn, bitchilors fare; "bread tad cheek 
and kiſſes. 5 


Lady Anſw. Pok'! what have you Hitthbldre t do Wide your 


money, but to treat the ladjes r you | have nothing to keep, but 


your own four quarters. 


Lady Smart. My lord, ks captain Brog the honour to: be re- 
lated to your lordſhipꝰ?ꝰ * A0 
Ld. Sparkiſh. YT neaxlys, madam. 3 he 85 17 couſin-german 
quite remov | mon 1 ie eee 
Lad ly Anfw. 8 ranch mw: colt VN 


Ld. Spar lil Ay, a rich rogue, two o ſhirt ine a rag. 
Col. Well, however, they ſay he has a great . ne bean 


Kitt I 


7 


the right owner keeps him ent of tt rice (7A rs 


Lady Smart. What religion is he of ? 


Ld. Spor liz Why he is an Amyrhingarian; . 
2 Tye I believe he has his boys. nm to Chaſe my lord. 


1 Niererout feratche bis * I 


* 


; M 05 Fie, B Mr. Wevtroat,;! ar'n't you aſham dl ] beg Ws fie 
the expreſſion, but I'm alfi Jon Cele ud are become your 


a back-biters. 


Ne- 
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Meverout. Well, miſs, I ſaw a flea once on your pinner, and a 
louſe is a man's companion, but a flea is a dog's companion: 
however, I wiſh you would ſcratch my neck with your pretty 
white hand. 

M. And who would be fool then! ? I woud'n't touch a 
man's fleſh for the univerſe. You have the wrong ſow by the ear, 
I affure you; that's meat for your maſter. 

Weverout, Miſs N otable, all WNT" laid alc, pray ſtep hither 
for a moment. 

Miſs. T'll waſh my hands and wait on you, fir; but pray come 
hither, and try to open this lock. 4 

MNeverout. We'll Th what we can do. 

Miſs. We! --- what: have you pigs in your belly. 

Meverout. Miſs, I aſſure you, I am very handy at all things. 


Miſs. Marry, hang them that can't give themſelves a good 


wolli' believe you may have an even hand to throw a louſe 
in the fire. 

Col. Well, I muſt be plain; here's a very bad ſmell. 

Miss. Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Meverout. No, colonel ; tis only your teeth againſt rain: but--- 
Mifs. Colonel, I find you would make a very bad 70 man's 


| _ fow. 
Colon al coughing. 


Col. 1 have got a fad cold. 
Lady Lua Ay; tis well if one can get "wy thing theſe hard 
times. 

Miſs. [To Col.] Choak, chicken, there s more a hatching. 
Lady Smart. Pray, colonel, how did you get that cold? - 
Ld. 8 parkiſh. Why, madam I ſu pole the colonel got it by 
lying a bed barefoot.” 

_ Lady Anfw. Why then, colonel, you mill take it for better 
for worſe, as a man takes his wife. | | 


Col. 
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Col. Well, ladies, I apprehend you without a conſtable. 

M ye: Mr. agg ric we. Neveroutl come nither: dern mo- 
ment. 

Eats Smart. [; imitating ber) Mr. N, everout q Mr. Iv, everout s 
I with he were tied to your girdle. 

Meverout. What's the matter! whoſe mare's den WY 


Mijs. Take your labour for your py; ; ou may go back a 
gain, like a fool as you came. 


WVeverout. Well, _ mils, if you deceive me a ſecond time, tis 
my fault. 
Lady Smart. an methinks your coat is too ſhort. | 
Col. 4 will be long enough before I get another, madam. 
| Mie. Come, come; the coat a good coat, and come of good 
riends. 
Meverout. Ladies, you are miſtaken in the ſtuff; tis half fGilk. 
Col. Tom Weverout, you are a fool, and that's your fault. 


A great noiſe below. 


Lady Smart. Hey | what a clattering i is here] one would think 
hell was broke looſe. 
Miß. Indeed, madam, I muſt take m leave, for I a'n t well. 
Lady . What! you are fick . the mulligrubs with eat- 
ing opt hay? 
Miſs. No, indeed, madam; I'm fick and hungry, more need 
of a cook than a doctor. 
Lady Anfw. Poor miſs! ſhe's fick as a cuſhion, ſhe wants no- 
thing but ſtuffing. 
Gol. I If you are © fk you ſhall 2 a caudle of calf 8 eggs. | 
X Never. I can't find my gloves. 


MM. s. I ſaw the dog nn away with * diny thing; a while 


_ 
Cel. Miſs, you have got my handkerchief pray, let me 575 it. 
ady 


* 
l 
1 : 
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Lith Smart. No; keep it miſs for they fay, poſſeſſion is 
eleven points of the law. 

Miſs. Madam, he ſhall ne'er have. it again ; ; "tis in huckſters 

hana; 

Lady Anfw. What! 1 ſee” tle eatuide again. ve 
"8 per iz. Nr then, en we muſt do as they do in 
ain. 

75 Pray, my lord, how is that ? 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Why, madam, we mult let it rain. 


Miſs whiſpers Lady Smart. 


Neverout. There's no whiſpering, but there's lying. 
Miſs. Lord | Mr. Neverout, you are as * as a pear-monger 
this morning. | 
 WVeverout. Indeed, miſs, you are very handſome. 
Miſs. Poh ! 1 know that already ; tell me news. 


Somebody knocks at the door. 


„ Footman comes in. 
Forman 70 Col.] An pleaſe your honour, chere sa man below 
wants to ſpeak to you. 

Col. Ladies, your pardon for a minute. [Col. goes out. 

Lady Smart. Miſs, I ſent yeſterday to knew how you tid, but 
you were gone abroad early. 

Miſs. Why, indeed, madam, I was hunch'd up in a beckons 
coach with three country acquaintance, who call d Vpon me to 
take the air as far as Highgate. 

Lady Smart. And had you a 1 T4 

N. if No, madam; it rain'd all the time; I was jolted to 
death, and the road was ſo bad, that I ſcream'd every moment, 
and call'd to the coachman, pray, friend, don't ſpill us. 
Wen So, miſs, you were afraid, that pride wou'd have a 

Miſs. 


un 
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Is. Mr. Neverout, when I: want a fool, I'll; ſend for You.” 
Ld. Sparkifh. Miſs, did'n't your left car burn laft e Fo 
- Miſs. Pray why, my lord? 
Ld. Spar ib. 18 I chen in np com pany where you 
were extoll'd to the ſkies, I affure ou. 
Miſs. My lord, that was more their RE 8 thari my opt. 
Ld. & parkiſp, They ſaid, that you were à compleat Fend, ; 
Mis. My lend, I 2 W oi 
Lady Smart. The girl's well enough, if ſhe had but other 
noſe. 
Miſs. Oh! madam, I know I ſhall always have - your al 
word ; you love to help a lame dog over 805 Wals. F 


One lnocle. 
Lady Smart. Who's there? you're on the wrong fide of the 


door ; come in, if you be fat. 


* 1 * 
* = 


Colonel comes in again. 


Ld. S paris. Why, colonel, you are a man of INE! buſinek. 
Col. Ay, ay, my lord, Tm like my xd-mavyor s fool, full of 
buſineſs, and nothing to do. 


Lady Smart. My lord, don't you think. the colonel 8 mightily 


fall'n away of late ? 


Ld Sparliſb. Ay, fall n from a horſo-logd to a er 
Col. Why, my ry egad I am like a rabbit, fat and lean in 


four and twenty r 


Lady Smart. J aſſure you, the e walks as ſtrait as a pin. 

Mike Ves; he's a handſome-body'd man in the face. _ 

Weverout. A handſome foot and leg: enn, ſhoe and 
ſtocking! 

Col. What! clove u pon one that” $ foul play: this would 
make a parſon ſwear. 


Neverout. Why, miſs, What s the matter 2 you lock as 25 you 


| had neither won nor loſt. Gol. 
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Col. Why, you muſt know, miſs lives upon love. 

22 Ves, upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 
Lady Anſw. Ay; they ſay love and peas-porridge are two 
dangerous things ; one breaks the heart, and the other the belly. 
 Mifs. [imitating Lady Anſwerall's zone) Very kues one breaks 

the heart, and the other the belly. 

Lady Anfw. Have a care; they ſay, mockin g is s catchin g. 

Mis. 1 never heard that. 

Meverout. Why, then, miſs, you have a wrinkle --- more lan 
ever you had before. 

Mis. Well; live and learn. 

Meverout. Ay; and be hang d, and forget all. 

Miſs. Well, Mr. Weverout, take it as you ; pleaſe; but I ſwear, 
you are a ſaucy jack to uſe ſuch expreſſions. 

Meverout. Why then, mils, if you go to that, I muſt tell you 
there's ne er a jack but there's a jill. 

Miſs. Oh! Mr. Neverout, every body knows that you are the 
pink of courteſy. 

MWeverout. And, mile all the world * that you are the 
flower of civility. 

Lady Smart. Miſs, hear there was a great deal of company 
where you viſited laſt night : pray, who were they? 

Miſs. Why, there was old lady Forward, miſs To-and-again, 
Sir John Ogle, my wo Clapper, and I, quoth the dog. 

Col. Was your viſit long, miſs ? 

Miss. Why, 4 they went all to the opera; and ſo poor Pil- 
garlick came home alone. 

Meverout. Alack a- day, poor miſs! methinks it grieves me to 
pity you. 

Miſs. What! you think, you ſaid a fine thing now; well, if 
J had a dog with no more wit, I would hang him, 

Lad. Smart. Mils, if it is manners, may I aſk which 1s oldeſt, 


you or lady Scuttle? | 
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Miſs. Why, my lord, when I die for age, ſhe may quake 15 


fear. 
Lady Smart: She's.a very great gadder abroad. 


Lady Anſav. Lord! ſhe made me follow her wy week through 
all 8 ſhops like a * Tantiny pig. 
Lady Smart. I remember, you told me, you had been with her 


from Don to Bar ſhebo. 
Colonel ſpits: 


Col. Lord I ſhall die; I cannot ſpit from me. 
Miss. Oh! Mr. Meverout, my little Counteſs has juſt litter ; 
ſpeak me fair, and I'll ſet you down for a puppy. 
EW, everout. Why, mils, if I ſpeak you fair, perhaps I mayn't 
tell-truth. 
Ld. : Sparkiſh. Ay, but Tom, ſmoke that, ſhe calls you puppy 
craft. r 
* Meverout. Well, "miſs, you ride the fore-horſe un 
Miſs. Ay, many one ſays well, that thinks ill. 
| Meverout. Fie, miſs; you ſaid that once before; and; you know, 
| | too much oft one thing 18 good for nothing: 
Miſs. Why, ſure, we can't ſay a good thing too often. 
i Ed. &. park. Well, ſo much for - ij and butter for fiſh; let 
| us call another cauſe. Pray, madam, does your * 1865 
| 


Mrs. Mice # 
Lady Smart. Perfectly well, my lord; ſhe's nice by name, and 


| nice e by nature. 


arkifþ. Is it. poſſible ſhe could take that booby Tons 


A or love? 
Miſs. She had good fill 1 in horſe-fleſh, that would chuſe a goo ſe 


to ride on. 


1 


1 is 
; | + ts 
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lis Anfw. Why, my lord, twas her fate; they fay, marriage 
and ee go by deſtiny. 
Col. I believe ell 'Il never be burnt * a witch. 


Ld. Sparkiſh. They ſay, marriages are made in heaven; but I 


doubt, when ſhe was married, ſhe had no friend there. 
Meverout. Well, the's got out of God's — into the warm 
fun. 

Col. The fellow's well enough, if he had any guts in his brains. 

Lady Smart. They ſa) , thereby hangs a tale. 

LA. "Sparkiſh. Why, e's a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man 
nor a boy. 

Miſs. Well, if I were to chuſe a huſband, I would never be 
married to a little man. 
Meverout. Pray, why fo, miſs? for they ſay, . all the evils 
we ought to chuſe the leaſt. 
Mifs. Becauſe folks would ſay, when they au us together, 
there goes the woman and her huſband. 

Col. I to Lady Smart] Will your ladyſhip be on the Mall to- 
morrow night? 

Lady Smart. No, that won't be Proper; you know to-mor- 
row's Sunday. 

Ld. & parkſh, What then, n ma dam: ? they ſay, the better a the 
better deec. 

Lady Anſw. Pray, Mr. Weverout, how do you: like lady Fru: ? 

Neveront. Pox on her! ſhe's as old as Poles . 
Mis. 8e will you be, if you ben't hang'd when you re young. 

WVeveront. A. miſs, let us be friends: will you go to the park 
this evening ? 

Miß. With ay og and a piece of my liver - but not 
with you. 

Liadly Smirt: I Il tell you one thing, and that's s not two; Ti m 


afraid I ſhall get a fit of the head-ach to-day: 
For st Paul church. 


R CT ; 101 
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Col. Oh! madam, don't be afraid; it comes with a fright. 
Miss | to Lady Ae. ] madam, one of your n, 8 P 
is longer than t' other. 


Lady Anfw, Well, no matter; they that ride on a trotting 
horſe will ne'er perceive it. 


Meverout. Indeed, mils, your lappets RON worle. 
Miſs. Well, I love a har in my heart, and you fit me to a hair. 


Miſs riſes up. 


Neverout. Duce take .you, miſs; you trod on my foot: I 
hope you don't intend to come to my bed-fide. 


Ms 5. In troth, you are afraid of your friends, and none of 


them near you. 
Tad. Sparkiſh. Well ſaid, girl! [giving her a chuck] take that; 
they ſay, a chuck under the chin is worth two kiſſes. 
Lady Anſw, But, Mr. MWeveraut, I wander why ſuch a hand- 
ſome, ſtrait, young gentleman as you, don't get ſome rich widow. 
Ld. & parkiſh. Strait | ay, ſtrait as my leg, and that” s crooked: 


at knee. 


Meveroui. Faith, Madam, if it rain'd rich widows, none of 

them would fall upon me. Egad, I was born under a three-penny 

planet, never to be worth a groat. 4 
Lay Anſew. No, Mr. Meverout; I believe you were "FR with + 


a caul on your head ; you are ſuch a favourite among the ladies: 
but what think you of widow Prim ? ſhe's immenſely rich. 


Weverout. Hang her! they ſay her father was a baker. 
Lady Smart. Ay; ;. but it is not, what is ſhe, but what. has. ſhe; 
 now-a-days. 
Col. Tom, faith, put on a bold. face for once, and n at he 
widow. I'II ſpeak a good word for you to her. 


Lady Anſw. Ay; 1 IAN: you:1l prak. one word for him, | 
and two for yourſelf. 


Mifs. Wel; L had that at my tongue s end. 


Lady 
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- Liady Aufin Why, miſs, they ſay, good wits jump. 

Meverout. Faith, madam, I had rather marry a woman I lov'd, 
in her ſmock, than widow Prims, if ſhe had her weight in gold. 
- Lady Smart. Come, come, Mr. Meuerout, marriage is honour- 
able, but 1 en. is a ſhrew. 

Lady Anſw. Conſider, Mr. Meverout, four bare legs in a bed; 
and you are a younger brother. 

Col. Well, madam; the younger brother i is the better] gentle- 
man : however, Tum, Iwould adviſe you to look before you 5 


Ld. Sparkiſh. T he colonel ſays true; beſides, you can't expect 


to wive and thrive in the ſame year. 

Mifs. [| ſhuddering.] Lord! there's ſomebody walkin g over my 

AVE. 

Col. Pray, lady e where was you laſt I, edneſday, 
when I did myſelf the honour to wait on you? I think your lady- 
ſhip is one of the tribe of Gad. 

Tad) Anſw. Why, colonel, I was at church. 

Col. N ay, then will I be hang d, and my horſe too. 

IN md believe her ladyſhip was at a church with a chim- 

ney in it. 

Mz/s. Lord, my petticoat! how it hangs by jommetry l 

NMeverout. Perhaps the fault may be in your ſhape. 

Mis. ¶ looking gravely | Come, Mr. Veverout , there's no jeſt like 
the true jeſt; but; I ſuppoſe. you think my back s broad enough 
to bear every thing. 

Neverout. Madam, I humbly beg your pardon. 

Miſs. Well, fir, your pardon's granted. 

Weverout.. Well, all things have an end, and a pudden has two, 
up up on me my-my word. ¶Jutters. 
Miſs. What !! Mr. Meverout, can't you ſpeak without a ſpoon ? 


Ed. Sparkiſp. Ito. Lady Smart | as your lady ſhip ſeen the 


ducheſs ſince your falling out 7 


en * 
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Lady Smart. Never, my lord, but once at A Wr N dhe 
look 42 at me as the devil look d over Lincoln. 

Meverout. Pray, miſs, take a pinch of my buff. nn 
Miſs. What! you break my head, and give me a \plaiter : 
well, with all my heart; once, and not uſe it. 


NV, everout, Well, kl if you wanted me and your viduals A 
you'd want your two beſt friends. 


Col. [to Weverout.] Tom; mils and you wy kit aud be friends. 


Ne ſalutes Mike, 


Miſs. Any thing for a quiet life : my noſe nch d, dan. 1 | knew 
Tſhould drink wine, or kiſs a fool. 


Col. Well, Torn, if that ben't fair, hang . | de 
Meverout. I never ſaid a rude thing 55 a lady in m ; 
Miſs. Here's a pin for that ye; Im fure lyars had need have 


good memories, Pray, colonel, was not he very uncivil to me but 
Juſt now ? 


Lady Arfw. Mr. NM. worrout, if miſs will be angry for notting, 
take my counſel, and bid her turn the buckle of her girdle | behind 
her. 


Neverout. Come, lady Anfwerall, I know better things; miſs 
and are good friends; don't put tricks upon travellers. 

Col. Tom, Not a word of che pudden, I beg you. 

Lady Smart. Ah, colonel! you'll never be good, nor then nei- 
er 


Ld. Sparkiſh. Which of the ood's Tye mean? o for lome- 
thing, or good for nothing ? 1 * 


Miſs. T have a blifter on my tongue 1 Je, I don” t remember, I 
told a lye. 


Lady Anf. I thoupht you did juſt n _.- 
La. har l Pray, madam, what did thought do 70 


Wo Anſw. Well for my life, 1 ce conc eive What «dhe 
lordſhip means. 


Ld. 
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Dal. 4 ee Indeed, madam, I meant no- harm. 
Lady Smart. No, to be gun, m lord! "you are as innocent as 


a devil 1 
Meverout. Madam they fark: at den are l . but I 


don t - apply it to your ladyſhip. 


Miſs mending a y Se in hep. . 


Mis. Well, you ſes; Pr mending; F hope I ſhall be good in 
time; look, lady Anſiverall, is it not well mended? 

Lady Anſiw. Ay, this is ſomething like a tanſy. 

Meveraut. Faith, mils, you, have mended it, as a tinker mends 
a kettle; ſtop one hole, and make two. 

Tad) Smart. Pray, colonel; are you not very much tann d? 
4 Ye, madam; but x cup. of Chrifimas ale will ſoon waſh 
it o ES. 

LA. Sparksſb. Lady Smart, does not your lady ſhip. think Mrs. 
Fade is mightily alter d fince her marriage? 

_ Lady Anſw. Why, my lord, ſhe was handſome in her time 3 
but ſhe cannot eat her cake Aare her cake: I hear ſhe's 8 


gr Own a mere Otomy. 


Lady Smart. Poor creature 1 che black o has ſet his: foot 128 


her 4 y. 


Miſs.. Ay; ſhe has quite loſt 4 kids be the plumb. : 
Lady e. And Nr. they lay, her huſband 1 is Very” fond. of 


her ſtill. 
Lady Anfw. Oh | madam ; if the would ngen, he-would 


give it her. 


Meverout. [to Lady Smart} n dave you heard, thav lad 7 
Rueaſy was lately at ke playhouſe cog 2 


Lady Smart. What! lady E bw wernen in thee: won 


Do you =, it upon Rep? 
Meverout. Poz, I ſaw her with my ow eyes; ſharkit among 


the mob in the gallery; her or ugly fig: and ſhe ſaru me- Ink 
at her. Col. 


% - 
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Col. Her adyſhiy was plaguily bamb d; 1 warrant it . ber in- 
to the hipps. 

Meverout. I Cnked her 1 e noſe, and egad, 3 put 1 me in 
mind of the woodcock, that ſtrives to kü his long bill, and 
then thinks nobody ſees him. 

Col. Tom, I adviſe you, hold your tongue 3 for you Il never 
ſay ſo good a thing again. 

Lady Smart. Miſs, what are you logking ford Ar 

Mike. Oh! madam ; I have loft the fineſt needle --- 1 

Lady Anſav. Why, ſeek till you find it, and then you won t 
loſe your labour. 

Meverout. The loop of my hat i is broke; how ſhall I mend it? 
Be 2 it with a pin] Well, hang him, ſay I, that has no ſhift, 

Miſs. Ay, and hang him that has one too many. 

Meverout. Oh! mi ; I have heard a ſad ſtory of vo... 

Miſs. I defy you, Mr. Ieverout ; j nobody can ſay, black's my 
eye. 

1 I believe, you with — could. . 

Miſs. Well; but who was your author? Come, tell truth, and 
ſhame the devit 

Weverout. Come then, miſs ; gueſs who it was that told me; 
come, put on your conſidering-cap. 

Mis. Well, who was it? | | 

Weverout. Why, one that lives made a mile of an oak. 

Miſs. Well, go hang 2 in yo own garters ; for I'm 
ſure, the allows groans for you. 

Meverout. Pretty miſs! I was but in jeſt. 

. Well, but don't let that ſtick in your gizzard. 

Col. My lord, does your lordſhip know Mrs. Talkall? 

ILA. Shark. Only by fight; but I hear ſhe has a * deal 
of wit; and egad, as the ſaying is, mettle to the back. 
Lady Smart. So I hear. 
Cob Why Dick Lubber faid, to her t other Gaps madam, you 


can't 
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t cry. Ft wa; gooſe: yes, but I can, ſaid ſhe ; and,iegad,; cry'd 
be; full in dia face We all thought Me ſhould break, our hearts 
with la ughing. 8 ad 840 * IIs Hr rn FLW 3} 

| Ld. Sparkiſþ. That was cutting with a vengeance And pri- 
thee how did the fool look ? 


Ci: Lock l egad, he look d for all od world e an 
iwyrbuſh. Inne 0 it T0} 725 183 B 3780 alien 4 wcrden 


AB DIQ ans; 418 doc. l aa i BOY ZOBUOG ee 
ih nun 1 = 15 child comet in pan 119 WW 8 \ 
1 Miſe, Well, if that child was mine, Id whip it till the blood 
came; peace, e un! if I were near You, I would nof 
be far ft you. Lon 25 As: 11 UC 1 o I. 
Lady Smart. Ay, ay 3  batchelors wives ; od wake children are 
finely MI. 
| 12 Anſw. Come to me, maſter; and I'll give you a ſugar- 
— %. Why, miſs, you forget that ever you was a child yourſelf. 
bal. gives the | Ow. a An 0 F ſugar. ] 1 I have heard em fa, boys 
ton 10 0 
Cn. Nh, lord, I ſuppoſe you know that Mr | Buzzard has mat- 
ried again ? 


Lady Fe. This' is his bench wiſe; . then he has been cod 
round. nei ee gk ITY . NSW TO! Tr 4 

Col. Why, you — know, "Ae ad- a0 month's mind 0 Dick 
Frontleſs, an and. thou ght to run away with h ; but her parents 
fore d her to take = old fellow for a good ſettlement, me 
| Ld. Spar rhiſh. So the man got his mare again. + "I 
Tad Smart. Pm told he laid a very good thing to Dick; "faid 
1 You think us old fellows are fools; g WEIR we old fellows Ki 


young fellows are fools. if T91; 1009, 


e know nothing of chat; but I know, he's deviliſh old, 
4s 


er om. 1 hey ien to dow! b 
1 W d e . e aer 
1 . 


* 
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FO 
| Mi. Wharf he had been young, and ne et 
 Nevirouts Why, mile, that have been a match of the'd 
vil's making ; but when dend are young, ars mage: 


making. > . nne 5 4 * Ni x AT. \! KA VA 0 * $A 


4, . * 


Mifs are bing ber pockery for 4 chimble, hinge a. 4 unk. 
Neverout. Oh! miſs, have a care; for if you carry a nutineg 


in your pocket, you Il certainly be married to an old man. 
Miſs. Well, and if Fever be married, it ſhall be to an old 


man; they always make the beſt huſbands; and it is better to be 
an old man's darling, chan a young man . 

Meverout. Faith, 25 wo yu 222 as MT chink, Fi giv you 
my mother for a maid. © NR v8 N _ 
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e Mae Hy Pan bk lady Match, 
ackire the. will romember e be hers a 6x, to. ay ah cx 
d'ye hear, if you fall by the way, do t ſtay to get up d 


Huoatmam Madam, I don t know the houſe 
Lady Smart. That's not for want of ignorance ; follow, yo 


. a enquire AY | the ſervants, Rag: OY: « vil. ,\c 
a - Fovtman gots out, a anion; pen 


Lad Smart. Here, 5 | 1 SH 895 
wha but the 
> 43 T's {3 1 J 
85 % wi 


* 


Pot f Ws et poor. 


[6 


dow: we 


z, come. Jow 9h „ or " Ketch 
> fellow ba nor dd the 1 


= 7 . 


P 


* „ 


ane labour. * JN . 
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Wewer bur. Pray; muddum, coke miſt yonder biting: der Hips 
and playing with her fan. | 


0 Int g's B's my name in main? 


0195 Sha pu ah td them, and d falls down. RIS 
* 8 mart. ee more ae * Kern intend the tralick 
9 mr m vow by. 
Lady Anfw. W 
ladythip'sfloor. | 12 0 1 
Weverout. Miß, come to 1 me, and 7 1 AT you up. 
oy Spor kh, * but without 4 jeſt, I | hope, 


* J. Fo. 


miſs, = 


Col. Nay, he muſt be ans for certain; ; tis you. ſee her head 1s 
all of a lamp. oy 
.- Miſs. Well, renderer. this colopel, when 1 N money, 
and you have mne. 

Lady Smart. But, colonel, when: do you sen to get a houſe, 
and a l fire to put her in. 

. 9 vho ud be married to a folder, and carry his 
pſac 
_  Neweront. Oh, adam t e and Nanu, ou know. 

Col. Egad, madam, I'd marry'to-morrow, it I thought I could 
bury my wife guſt When the honey: mon is over; but they ſay, 
a woman has as many hes as a cat. 

Lady Anfw. I find, the colonel thinks, a dead wife under the 
table rar. beſt goods i in a man's houſe. 

Lady Smart. O but, colonel; if you had A | good wiſe, it would 
break your heart to part with her. 


Val. Ves, madam; for they ſay, he that has loſt is wife and 
Fixpence, has loſt a teſter. 
Lady Smart. But, colonel, they ſay, that every. married man 


ſhould believe there's but vor. grad. wite in the world, and 905 8 
rr ol. 


his own, . IETQ SV.26 34601 1 
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to have a rich and a handſome wife yet before-I kl tbe 
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Col. For all that, I doubt, a good met be boſpokss, for 
there's none ready made. 

Miſs. J ſuppoſe, the gentleman's a r but, fir, 1 
think you ought to remember, that you had a mother: and pray, 
if it had not been for a woman, where would you have — 
colonel? / 
Col. N ay mi you cry'd whore fart, when you talk d of the 
Enapfack. © | cal 

Lady Anſe. But I hope you won t blame the andidle fot; be- 


cauſe ſeme are bad. 


Meveront. And they a he chat rites woman, ſack” d a ſow. 
Col. Oh! madam; 5 there s no ad, err mw without an _ 
tion. | 
Lady 8 T "ob 1 or t you mary, ad Keule? 

Col. Egad, madam, there's nothing will ſettie me but a bullet. 

£4. Sparkiſh. Well, colonel, there s one {rage n yu 

need not fear a cmon-bullet.. 7 SRO? | r 

Col. Why fo, my lod? © ©" ©: 12.5 bas 5hw"s 50 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Becauſe they fay, he was curs 41 in his mother” 8 
belly, that was kill'd by a cannon- bullet. 

M ” I ſuppoſe, the colonel was croſs di in his firſt love, which 
makes him ſo ſevere on all the ſex. 

Lady Anfw. Yes; and Pl hold &huntbed op one, «that the 
cle has been over head and ears in love with ſome r that 


has made his heart axe. 
Col. Oh! madam, we e BY IN of all the flir ſex... 


Mifs. I wiſh I could ſee the colonel i in love till he ende t to 
die. 
Tady Smart. Ay; but 1 bub, fow people. os For Jove © in 


theſe days. 
Meverout. Well, ] conkek, I differ from the e * 1 hope 


Col. Ay, Tom; live horſe, and « {halt have graſs. 5 
2 
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wy 72 Well, dnl but whatever you ſoy 0 women, 
they are better creatures than men; for men were made a clay, 


but woman was made of man. 
Col. Miſs, you may oy what you pleaſe; but, Faith, you Il ne- 


ver lead apes in hell. 
Weverout. No, no; rl by form mils has not an inch of 


nun's fleſh about her. 

Miſs. J underſtumble you, gentlemen. _ 

Neverout. Madam, your humble-cum-dumble. 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Pray, mils, when did you ſee your old acquain- 
tance Mrs. Cloudy ? 1 are two, I hear. 

14. Ser her! : marry, I don't care whether I ever ſee her again; 

God bleſs my eye-ſight. 
Lady Anfw. Lord! why the and you were as great as two 
inkle-weavers. I've ſeen her hug you as the devil hugg'd the witch. 
Mis. That's true; bat I'm: told for certain, ſhe's no better than 
ſhe ſhould be. 

Lady Smart. Well, God mend us all; but you muſt allow, the 
world is very cenſorious; I never heard that ſhe was a naughty 

ck. 

1 Col. to Meverout] Grime, fr Thomas when. the king pleaſes, 
when do you intend to march? 

- La. Sparkiſh. Have patience. Tim is your friend Med Ratile 
married? 

Meverout. Ves, faith, my lord; he has tied a knot with his 
tongue, that he can never untie with his teeth. 

Lady Smart. Ay; marry in haſte, and repent at leifore.. 
Lady Anfw, Has he got a good fortune with his lady? for 
they ſay, ſomething has ſome favour, but nothing has no flavour. 

Neverout. Faith, madam, all he gets by her, he may put into 
his eye and ſee never the work, ©. 


Mi. Then, I believe, he heartily wiſhes her in Abraham” 8 
boſom. 
| Cal. 
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Col. Fray, ar lord, how does Charles Liruber and tis fine ite 
A 75 
1 Sparliſ Wh 17 they ay, he's ae e cuckold in 
tawn. 7 15: II: Ta 1 7 BI 65 24 nor EH. \y 
Meverout. Oh! but my lord, , you mond ne except wy 
lord- mayor. i | FT; 
Miſs. Mr. Weverout atls. elf: 
1 everout. Hay, madam, did you call me? / MR 
2 Why, mis, them you map n Nang? 1.1. 
2 Pray, my l what's a clock by your oracle? 
L Sharkifh. Faith, I cant tell, eee 


Meuerout. Miſs, pray be ſokind to. cal aeg to bring ne a 

2lak of fall beer: I w you are athame here. 
 Mifs. Every fool can do as they're bid: Make a page of your 

own age, and do it yourſelf. 

"YO Chuſe, proud fool; 1 didbut alk b. 


Miſs puts ber band. por her . 


Me What! miſs, are you thinking; of your ſweet- heart? 
is your garter ſlipping . 7 

Miß. Pray, Mr. Neverour, keep your breath to col your por- 
ridge; you meaſure my corn by your ear | 
Neverowt. Indeed, mils, yon 


Miſs. Did you ever hear any ng 1 
Neverout. | mean, you bye --- under me. 


Mis. I a thouſand lyes _ n TO you! would have 
wan choaked many a da ago. 


Miſs Prives to ö ſnatch 1 Fg as wh. 


e 


. Leg, Madam, you mifſed that, as ou miſs d your wacher 8 
bleſſing. tt; 


wheels 


$he 


514 RE 345 
3316715 She tries again, and miſſes. e 
eee vou look folean, mi. 
Miſs. Polk: l you are ſo you had like to put out my 
eye; I aſſure you, if you blind me, you muſt lead me. 


Lady Smart. wr. rbb rege __ aer me a a pincuſhion 
out of that delt. 


Miß ere pk clſet-deor and * 
1 l Lord bleſs the girl l what's'the matter nowꝰ 


M; 77 1 vow, madam, 1 faw ne in r I r it. 


as A, 1 
y 2 Wb wat dit jou beet os u pie 7: 


a Ne, ſir; [ thank God, I never ſaw anything worſe than 
myſelf. 


 Neveront; [Well I did a very fooliſh thing yeſterday, and was: 
a great puppy for my 

e Very likely 
jeſt. 


| they ſay, Many a true ward:s ſpoke in 
Footman Pol.. 


Lady Smart. Well, did you deliver your Meſſage ? you are fit 
to be ſeat for ſorrow, you ftay ſo long by the way. 


Frotmin. Madam, my Lady was not at home, ſo I did not 


leave the Meſſage. 


Lady Smart: This it 4 fend a fook of an errand... 


Ed. looking at bis wateh] Tis paſt twelve a clock. 
2 1 what is that among all us? 


TL. Spar liſb. Madam, 1 muft take my leave : come, gentlemen, 


are you for a mareh'F. 
Lady Smart. Well, but your lordſhip od the colonel will dine 
with: wy anch Mr. Aleverdty I hope, we thall hae your” 


there, will be no foul elle, E my own _ 
: al 


good company 
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and theſe ladies; for every body knows, I hate a croud; I would 
rather want vittles than e. bow-room: we dine 3 at * 


Ld. Sparkiſh. Madam, we'll be ſure to attend your ladyſ 
Col. Madam, my ſtomach ſerves me inſtead of a rn 


s * 
"ww 2&2 3 * 4 1 


1 8 2 e Salas comes 9 F 
Two 85 mart. Oh] you are the t other fellow I ſent: wel, haye 
you been with my lady Club ? you are owe to ſend of a dead 
man's errand. 
Footman. Madam, my 11 Club hows your ladyſhip $ pardon ; ; 
but ſhe is engaged to-night. 
Miſs. Well, Mr. Neverout, here's the back of 1 my hand to you n 
Weverout. Miſs, I find, you will have m5 laſt word, Ladies, * 


am more yours than my own. . | "he 


* 0 = 


DIALOGUE Tp. 
Lord Smart and the farmer company at three 0 check . to dine. 
. After Maat. 


Lord Smart. 


I 'M ſorry 1 was not at home this morning, a you. all did us 
the honour to call here: but I went to the levee to-day. 
Ld. Sparkiſh. Oh! my lord; Tm ſure the loſs was ours. + 
Lady Smart. Gentlemen and ladies, you are come to a ſad dirty 
houſe; ”I am ſorry for it, but we hand had our hands in mortar. 
Ld. 55 3 „Oh madam; your lad ſhip is pleas'd to fay ſo; 
but I never ſaw any thing ” clean and Rede 1 projets, it is a 


perfect paradiſe, 8 
Lady Smart. My lord, your dordihip ; is Males very aui, 
Ta. "Sharkiſh Pray, 4 whoſe Picture is youu $15: * oth 
ad 
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Lady Smart. Why, my lord, it was drawn * me. 

La. "Sparkjb. Fl wear the painter did not flatter your 1 
ſhip. 

Col. My lotd, the 37 is finely clin? d up. 


Ta. Smart. Ay colonel; tis a pity that fair weather ſhould 


ever do any harm. [To Neverout.) Why, Tom, you are high in 
the mode. 

Meverout. My lord, it is hotter to be out of the world than out 
of the faſhion. 


Lad. Smart. But, Tom, J hear you and miſs are always quarrel- 


ling: I fear, it is your fault; for I can aſſure you, ſhe is very 


good-humour'd. 

Meverout. Ay, my lord; ſo is the devil when he's pleas'd. 

Ld. Smart. Miſs, what do you think of my friend Tom? 
Mz:ſs. My lord, I think he's $A the wiſeſt man in the world ; 
and truly, be 8 hactivnes very rude. 

Ld. Sparkiſh. That may be true; but yet, he that hangs Tom 
for a fool, may find a knave in the halter. 

Mis. Well, however, I wiſh he were hang d, if it were only 
to try. 

Neverout. Well, mils if I muſt be hang'd, I won't go far to 
chuſe my gallows ; it ſhall be about your fair elk. 

Miß. T'll fee your noſe cheeſe firſt, and the dogs eating it: but, 


my lord, Mr. Meverout's wit begins to run low; for, I vow, he 


ſaid this before ; pray, colonel, give him a pinch, and I'll do as 


much for you. 
Ld. Sparkiſh. My lady Smart, your ladyſhip has a very "Ml 
ſcarf.” 
Lady Smart. Yes, my lord; ; it will make a flaming gar in 
a ee church. 
Footman comes in. 


Footman. Madam, dinner $ pon the table. 
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Col. Faith, k am glad of it; my belly began to cry cupboard. 
in 1 with, I.may er hear worſe news. 
Miſs. What! Mr. Meverout, you are in great haſte ; 34 believe 
your belly thinks your throat is cut. 
Neverout. No, faith, miſs; three meals a tay, and a good p- 
at night will ſerve my turn. 
Miſs. To ſay the truth, I'm hun 


gry. 
Neverout. And I'm angry; ſo Een both go Abe 


They ga # in ta dinner, and after the uſual compliments, obs their 
eats. 


Lady Smart. Ladies and 1 will you eat any e 
be fore 1 ? 


Col. With all my heart. [Takes an ; after} He was a bold man 
that firſt eat an oyſter. 

Lady Smart. They ſay, oyſters are a cruel, meat, becauſe we 
eat 5 alive: then they are an uncharitable meat, for we leave 
nothing to the poor; and they are an ungpaly meat, becauſe we 
never ſay grace. 

Meverout. Faith, that's as well ſaid, as if I had faid it eil. 

Lady Smart. Well, we are well ſet, if we be but as well ſerv' d: 
come, colonel, handle your arms: ſhall I help you to ſome. beef? 

Col. If your ladyſnip pleaſe; and, pray, don't cut like a mo- 
ther · in-· law, but fend me a larg uy 2 I ove to lay a good: 
foundation. I vow, tis a noble 3 

| Neverout. Ay; here's cut and come again. 

Miſe. But pray, why is it call'd a Sir-loyn ; 

Ld. Smart. Why you muſt know, that our King James the 
Firſt, who lov'd good eating, being invited to dinner by one of. 
his nobles, and ſeeing a large loyn of beef at his table, = drew 


out his ſword, and in a frolie knighted it. Few prope E the 
ſecret of this. | 


Lad. Sparkiſh. Beef i is man's meat, my lord. 


Ld. 


— 
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Ld. Smart. But, my lord, I ſay, beef is the king of meat. 

Miſs. Pray, hat have I dong, that I muſt not have a plate ? 

Lady 8 mart. L Lady Fine ] What will Tour a, pleaſe 
to eat? 

Lady Hoſe, Pray, madam, help 1 
Col. "They ſay, eating and ſcratching wants but a beginning: 
if you'll give me leave, Tl help myſelf to a ſlice of this ſhoulder 
of veal. Tis 

Lady Smart. Colonel, you can't do a kinder thing : well, you 
are all e welcome, as I may ſay. 

Gol. They fay there are thirty and two good bits i in a ſhoulder 


of zeal. 


Lady Smart. Ay, colonel; thirty bad bits, and two good ones: 


you * I underſtand you; but I hope you have got one of the 
two good ones. ? 
Meverout. Colonel, I'll be of your meſs. 
Col. Then pray, Tons, carve for yourſelf : they fay, two hands 
in a diſh, and one in a purſe: Hah! ſaid I well, Tom? 
Meverout. Colonel, you ſpoke like an oracle. 
Myjs. |to Lady Anfw.| Mean, will your ladyſhip help me to 
ſome fiſh 
4 Smart. [ia i everout. | Tom, he lay fiſh ſhould ſwim 
ice. 
Meverout. How is is that, my lard ? | | 
Ld. Smart. Why, Tom, firſt it ould fin! in the ſea do you 
—— me?) then it ſhould ſwim in butter; and at laſt, firrah, it 
ſhould ſwim in good claret. I think I have made it out. 
Footman [0 d Smart.] My lotd, Sir Job Linger i is coming 


u 
a} Bas God ſo! J invited kim to dine with me to- day, 
and forgot i it: well, deſire him to walk i in. 


8 2 Sir 
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Sie John Lin ger comes in. 


g 7 ohn. What | are you at it? why, then, I'll'be gone. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I beg you will fit down; come, the 
more the merrier. 

Sir John, Ay; but the fewer the better cheer. - 

Lady Smart. Well, I am the worſt in the world at maki ing 
apologies; it was "wy ord? s fault: I doubt you muſt kiſs the 
hare's foot. 1 1 

Sir Jobn. 1 ſee ey are fat by the teeth. 

Col. Faith, ſir John, we are killing that that would kill us. 

Ld. & varkiſþ. You ſee, fir John, we are upon a- buſineſs of 
life and death: come, will vou do as we do? you are come in 
pudding- time. 

Sir John. Ay; this would be doing, if I were dead. What! | 
you keep court-hours I Fe: 1 l be going, and get a bit of meat 
at my inn. 

Lady Smart. Why, 75 we won t eat you, fir John. 

Sir oh, It is my. Ws fault ; but I was kept by a fallow, 
who bought ſome Derbyſhire oxen of me. 

NMeverout. You ſee, 72 Ir * we ſtaid for you as one horſe does 
for another. | 

Lady Smart. My lord, will you help is Yohn to ſome beef ? 
Lady erat pray eat, you ſee your dinner: I am ſure, if we 
had known we ſhould have ſuch good company, we ſhould have 
been better provided; but you muſt take the will for the deed. 

I'm afraid you are invited to your loſs. 

Col. And pray, fir John, how do you like the town? you have 
been abſent a long time. 

Sir John. Why, I find little London ſtands Juſt where it did 
when l left it laft, 

Meverout. What do you think of Hanover-Sguare ? Why, fir 

John, London is gone out of town ſince you ſaw it. 


Lach 
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Lady Smart. Sir John, I can only ſay, you are heartily wel- 
come; 9 I wiſh I had ſomething better for you. 

Col. Here's no ſalt; cuckolds wilt run away with the meat. 

Ld. Smart. Pray edge a little, to make more room for fir Fo ohbn - 
fir John, fall to; you know, halt an-hour is ſoon loſt at dinner. 

Sir Jobn. I proteſt I can't eat a bit, for I took ſhare of a 
beef-ſtake and Ru mugs of ale with my-chapman, beſides a tan- 
| kard of March beer, as ſoon as I got out of my bed. 

Lady Anſw. Not freſh and faſting, I hope? 
| Sir Joby Ves, faith, madam ; I always waſh my kettle, before 
I put the meat in it. 

Lady Smart. Poh! ſir John, you have ſcen nine houſes ſince 
you eat laſt; come, you have Kept a corner of your ſtomach for 
a piece of veniſon- paſty 

12 abn. Well, I'll try what I can do when it comes up. 

of iy Anſw. Come, fr Fobn, you may go farther, and fare 
worſe. 

Miſs. L Meverout. 4 Pray, Mr. Weverout, will you pleaſe to 
ſend me a piece of tongue? 

Neverout. By no means, madam; one tongue s enough for a 
woman. 

Col. Mils, here's a tongue, that never told a lye. | 

Miſs. That was, becauſe it could not peak. Why, catonel, I 
never told a lye in my life. 

Meuerout. I appeal to all the company, whether that be not the 

teſt lye that ever was told. 

Col. | to Neverout.] Prithee, Tom, ſend me the two legs, and 
rump, and liver of that pigeon; for, you muſt know, I love what 
nobody elſe loves. 

Meverout. But what if any of the ladies ſhould long ? Well, here 
take it, and the d do you good with it. 

Lady Anfw. Well; this eating and drinking takes away a bo- 
oy s ſtomach, Me- 


= 8 — 
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deal = wit. 
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Meverout. I am ſure I have loſt mine. 
Miſs. What! the bottom of it, I ſuppoſe. 

Meverout. No, really, miſs; I have quite loſt it. 
Miſs. 1 ſhould be very ſorry a poor body had found it. 
Lady Smart. But, fir John, we hear you are married fince we 


faw you a laſt: what! you have ſtolen a wedding, it ſeems. 


Sir John. Well; one can't do a fooliſh thing once in one's life, 
but one muſt hear of it a/hundred times. 

Col. And pray, fir John, how does your lady d | 

Sir John. My wife's well, colonel, and at pon fervace. in a civil 

way. Ha, ha. {He «ik ol 

Miſs. Pray, fir John, is your lady tall or ſhort? 

Sir Fohn. Why, miſs, I thank God, ſhe is a little evil, 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Come, give me a glaſs of claret. N 


Footman fills him 4 bumper. 


. Ld. Sparkiſh. Why do you fill fo much ? 

Meverout. My lord, he falls as he loves you. 

Lady Smart. Miss {hall J ſend you ſome Sanden 

M, v4 Madam, I dare not touch it ; for they fay, cowcumbers 
are cold in the third degree. | 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, do you love pudden ? | 

Neverout. Madam, I'm like al fools, I 3 every ching Wat 3 is 
good; but the proof of the pudden is in the eati 

Col. Sir John, I hear you are a _ walker, 5 your are at 
home. 

Sir John. No, faith, bn I always love to wen with a 
ue in my hand: but I have had devilith bad luck in horſe-fleſh 
of late. 

Ld. Smart. Why then, Sir Jahn you muſt Wb . awike. 

Lady Smart. They ſay, Sir Jobn, that 5 ___ bas, a great 


Sir 
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Sir Job. Madam, ſhe can make a pudden; and has juſt wit 


enough to know her huſband's breeches from another man's. 

Ed. Smart. My Lord Sparkiſo, I have ſome excellent cyder ; 
will you pleaſe to taſte it? _ 

Ld. Sparkiſh. My lord, 1 ſhould like it well enough, if it 
were not treacherous. 

Ld. Smart. Pray my lord, how is it treacherous ? 

Ld. Spark. Becaule i it miles i in my face and cuts my throat. 

[Here a loud lang b. 

Mijs. Odd-ſo ! ! Madam; your knives are very ſharp, for I 
have cut my finger. 

Lady Smart. J am ſorry for it; pray, which finger ? (God. 
bleſs the mark. ) 

Miſe. Why, this finger : no, tis this: 1 vow I can't find which: 


it is. 
Neverout. Ay; the fox had a wound, and he could not tell 


where, erc. Bring ſome water to throw in her face. 
Miſs.. Pray, Mr. Meverout, did you ever draw a ſword in: 
anger I warrant you would faint at the fight of your own blood. 
Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, ſhall. I Cond you ſome veal? 
MNeverout. No, Madam; I don't love it. 
Miſs. Then pray for them that do. I defire your ladyſhip will 
ſend me a: bit.. 
Ld. Smart. Tom, my fervice to you. 
Meuerout. My lord, this moment I did myſelf the honour: to 
drink to your lordſhip. 
Ld: Smart. Why then that's Hertfordſbire kindneſs. 
Mevuerout. Faith, my lord, I pledged my ſelf; for T drank twice 
together without thinking, 
Ld. Sparkiſh. Why 2 colonel, my humble ſervice to you. 
Meverout. Pray, my lord, don't 83 a bridge of my noſe. 
Ld. Sparkiſh. Well, a olaſs of this wine is as comfortable as ma- 


trimony to an old woman. 
| Col. 
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Col. Sir John, I deſign one of theſe days to come and beat up 
your quarters in Derbyſhire. 

Sir. Jobn. Faith, colonel, come, and welcome; Wwe ſtay away, 
and heartily ns: bet you were born within the ſound of 
Bow bell, and don't care to ſtir fo far from London.” 

Mr iſs. Pray, colonel, ſend me ſome fritters. 


Colonel zabes them out with his 3 


Col. Here, mils; ; they ſay, fingers were, made before forks, and 
hands before knives. © 

Lady Smart. Methinks this pudden is too much boil d. 

Lady Anſw. Oh | madam, they ſay a pudden f is poiſon, when 
it is too much boil'd. | 

Neverout. Miſs, ſhall J help you to a pigeon? here's a pigeon 
ſo finely roaſted, it cries, come eat me. 

Miſs. No, firs I thank you. 

Meverout. Why, then you may chuſe. 

Mis. J have choſen already. 

Meverout. Well, you may be worſe offer d, W you are twice 
W 


The Colonel fills a Joigs plate of ſoupe. 


Ld. Smart. Why, colonel, you don't mean to eat all that 
ſoupe - - 
Col. O — lord, this is my fick diſh ;* when I'm well, Til 
have a bi 

Miſs. | to Cul. Sup, Simon; very good broth. 

Neverout. This ſeems to be a good pullet. 

M. iſs. I warrant, Mr. Meverout knows what's good | for himſelf. 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Tom, I ſhan't take your word for it; help me to 
a Win 

* Neverout tries 70 cut off a wing. 


Weverout. Egad I can't hit the joint. 
La. Why then, think of a cuckold. 
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N. everout. Ohl now 1 have nick d it. 
[Gives it 10 Ld. Sparkiſh. 
Id. Sparkiſh. Why, a man may eat this, though his wife lay 
a * ing. 
| 2 1 friend, give me a glaſs of ſmall beer, if it be good. 
Lad. Smart. Why, colonel, they ſay, there is no ſuch thing as 
good ſmall beer, good brown bread, or a good old woman. 
- Lady Smart. [70 Lady Anfw. | Madam, I beg your yp $ 
ban I did not ſee you when I was cutting that bit. 
Lady Anſw. Oh | madam; after you is good manners. 
Lady Smart. Lord | here's a hair in the ſauce. 
L Spar biſb. Then ſet the hounds after it. 

F Meverout. Pray, colonel, help me however toſome of that fame 

auce. 

Col. Come; I think you are more ſauce than pig. i 

__ == Smart. Sir John, chear up: my ſervice” to you: well, 
what do you think of the world to come? by 
_ John. Truly, my lord, I think of it as little as I can. 
Lady Smart. | putting a fhewer on a plate| Here, take this 
ſcewer, and carry it down to the cook, to dreſs it for her own 
dinner. | 
Neverout. I beg your. ladyſhip's 8 pardon; but this ſmall beer 
is dead. oY 

Lady Smart. Why, then, let it be bury” d. 

Col. "This is admirable black pudden : mils, ſhall I carve you 
ſome? I can juſt carve pudden, and that's all; I am. the worſt 
carver in the world; I ſhould never make a good chaplain. | 

Miſs. No, thank ye, colonel; for they lay, thofe that eat black 
pudden will dream of the devil. 

Ld. Smart. O, 55 comes the veniſon. paſty: here, take the 
ſoupe away. oo 

Ld. 3 CE cuts it ” and. ages the veni 2 ] 'ſbuds, this 
veniſon is muſty. 


1 Ne- 
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Neverout eats a prece, and it burns bis mouth. 


Ld. Smart. What's the matter, Tom ? you have tears in your 
eyes, I think : what doſt cry for, man ? 

Weverout. My lord, I was juſt thinking of my * 8 
ther; ſhe died juſt this very day ſeven years. 


Miſs tales a bit, and Melb her mouth. 


Meverout. And pray, miſs, why do you cry too? 

Mis. Becauſe * were not hang d the day your grandmother 
died. 

Ld. Smart. Td have given forty pounds, mike; to have faid 
that. 

Col. Egad, I think the more I eat, the hungrier I am. 

Ld. Sparkih. 9 colonel, s lay one ſhoulder of mutton 
drives c Rad f 


upper ag 


Ld. Smart. M lord, I hope you are pepper- Fo come, here's $ 
a health to the = , 


Lady Smart. Ay; and to the confounders too. 
4 Ld. 1 ia. Arfreral, does not your la dyſhip loye veni- 
2 
Lady Anfw. No, my lord, I can't endure it in my light; 1 | 
fore « al to ſend me a good piece of meat and cruſt, 
Spar biſb. drinks to Neverout] Come, Tom; not always to 
my friends, but once to you. 
Weverout. er to Lady Smart. Come, madam; ; here's a 
health to our and hang te alt of ow kin, wee 15 Yo 
TT Lady 


1 
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LadySmart.| to Lady Anfw.) madam, will your ladyſhip have 
any of "his hare ? 


Lady Anſw. No, madam ; they fay, tis melancholy meat. 
22 Smart. Then, madam, ſhall I ſend you the brains? 1 


beg pon: ladyſhip 8 pardon; for they lay, 'tis not good manners 


to offer brains. 


TLady Anſw. No, madam; for perhaps it will make me hair- 
i 
Meverout. Miſs, I muſt tell you one thing- 
Miſs. | with a glaſs i in her band] Hold your tongue, Mr. We- 
verout ; don't ſpeak in my tip. 
Col. Well, he was an ingenious man, that firſt found out eat- 
ing and drinking. 
Ld. Sparkiſh. Of all vittles drink digeſts the quickeſt: give 
me a glaſs of wine 
2 My lord, your wine is too ſtrong. 
- Ld. Smart. As Tom; as much as you are - FRE) 
Mifs. This almond pudden was F but it is grown 
rr cold. 
Meverout. So Wb the better, miſs; cold pudden will ſettle 
your love. 
Mzſs. Pray, Mr. * everout, are you going to o take a os 
Meverout. Why do you aſk, miſs ? 
Mis. Becauſe you have laid in ſo much beef 
Sir Jobn. You two have eat up the whole pudden betwixt 
ou. 
, 2 iſs. Sir Jobn, here s;a little bit left; will you pleaſe to have 
It 


Sir Fobn. No, thankee ; 1 don't lee to make a fool of my 


mouth. 


Col. | calling to the butler] John, is your {mall beer good ? 


Butler. An pleaſe your honour, my lord and lady like it; I 
* it is good. 
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Col. Why then, John, d'y ye ſee ? if you are ſure your ſmall beer 
is good, a La mark ? then, give me a * of wine. oh . 1 


Colonel in the wine. Sl 


LA. Smart. Sir John, how does your neighbour Gatheral or 
the Peak 2 IT hear he has lately made a purchaſe, 

Sir Jobn. Oh, Dick Gatberall knows how to butter us bead 
as well as any man in Darbyſbire. 

Ld. Smart. Why, he us d to go 0 00 a when he was here 
in town. 

Sir John. Ay; and it 8 Tru as a fiddle besides a Gow: 

Col. I know his lady, and I think the is a very good woman. 

Sir John. Faith, ſhe has more os. in her little finger, 
than he has in his whole: body. - 

Ld. Smart. Well, colonel, Bow do you like * wine * 

Col. This wine ſhould be eaten; it is too good to ber 

Ld. Smart. I'm very glad you like it; and pray don't _ ®V 
Col. No, my lord; Ill never ſtarve in a cook's ſhop. | 

Ld. Smart. And pray, fir John, what do you ſay to my wine ? 
Sir Jobm. III take dries glaſs firft: ſecond thoughts are beſt. 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Pray, lady . you ſit near that ham; will 
you pleaſe to ſend me a bit. 

Lady Smart. With all my heart. [ 
[ She 7 him a piece] Pray, my lord, an th you Uo tr 
La. Sparkiſh. I think it is a limb of Lot's wife. [ He eats it 
with muſtard | Egad, my lord, your muſtard is very F. 

Lady Smart. Why uncivil, my lord? 

Ld. Sparkiſh. Becauſe it takes me by the noſe, Gad 

Lady Smart. Mr, Neverout, I find you are a very good carver. 

Col. O madam, that is no wonder; for you muſt know, Tor 
Neverout carves o Sundays. | 


Ne- 
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N everout overturns the ſalt- celler. 


"Lip r Mr. Meverout, you have overturn'd the ſalt, and 
that's a ſign of anger: I'm afraid; miſs and you will fall out. 


Lady . No, no; throw a little of it into the fire, and all R 


e 
MNMeverout. Oh, madam, the falling out of lovers, you know. 


Iii. Lovers! _ AY fall out with him] I wonder when we 
were in 

Sir John. For my . 1 believe the young Wwe i is 
his fweetheart, there's ſo much fooling and fidling betwixt them: 
I'm ſure, they fay in our country, that ſhiddle-come {h--'s the be- 
ginning of love. 

Mie. Lown, I love Mr. {Veverout,. as the devil 1 balyv wa- 
ter: I love him like pye, I'd rather the devil had him chan I. 

Neverout. Miſs, Il tell you one thing. | 

Mz/s. Come, here's t ye, to ſtop your mouth. 

Mevuerout. Id rather you would ſtop it with a kiſs. 

Miſs. A kiſs! marry come up, my dirty couſin; are you no 
ficker? Lord! I wonder what fool it was that firſt invented kiſ- 
f 5 | | 
5 everout. Well, I'm very di. 

Miſs. Then you're the better to les, and the worſe to fry. 


Lady Anfw. Goa bleſs you colonel; you have a good ſtroke 


with you. 
Col. O ee ſoimerly I hd eat all, but now I leave no- 


thing ; I eat but one meal a day. 
MI. What! J ſuppoſe, colonel, chat is from morning till night. 
NVeverout| Faith, miſs; and well was his wont. 
Ld. Smart. Pray, lady nee rall, taſte this bit of veniſon. 
Lady Anfw. I hope, your lordſhip will ſet me a good example. 
Ld. of dr Here s a glaſs of cyder fill'd: miſs, you muſt 
| Vries it, Miſs. 
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Miſs. Indeed, my lord, I can't. 
* E Come mike; ; better wy 1 than good liquor 
Mifs. Piſh! well in life third was never any thing ſo teizing; 
I had rather ſhed it in my ſhoes: I wiſh it were in your guts, 
for my ſhare. 
Ld. Smart. Mir. Meverout, you han't taſted my cyder yet. 
Meverbout. No, iny lord; I have been juſt eating ſoupe; and 
they ſay, if one Fre with one's porridge, one will cough in one's 


LA. Sari. Come} ales mil'vgtuls the wih's it wms in yo 


guts; let her have her wiſh for once: ladies can't abide to 


their inclinations croſs'd, 

Lady Smart. to Sir Jobn] I W far Jahn, pon bare not 
taſted the nor ues 

Sir John. I ſeldom eat it, it hiarerer, pleaſe 10 ſend me 
a little of the cruſt. 


Ld. Sparkſþ. Why, fir Wes you « bac as: good eat ebe de il as 
the broth he is boib'd in. | 
Col. Well, this eating and g takes away «body's lo- 
mach, as lady Anſwerall ſays. 

NVeverout. I have dined as well as my lord- mayor. 

Miſs. I thought 1 Gi K et ofa og a chicken; 
but my eye's bigger than my belly. 

Ld. Smart. Indeed, lady Anferall, you have eaten nothing. 

Lady Anſw. Pray, my lord, ſee all the bones on my — my 
ſay, a carpenter's known by his chips. 

Neverout. Miſs, will you reach me that claſs of jelly ? 

Miſs. [ giving it to him] Yow ſee, tis but alk and have, 

Meverbut. Miſs, I would have a bigger glaſs. ; 

Miſs. What? you don't know your own — you are nei- 
ther well, full nor faſting; I think that is enough.. -. | 

Neverout. Ay, one of the enoughs; I am ſure it is little; e- 


nough. My iſs. 
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Miſs. Ves; but you know, fweet things are bad for the teeth. 
Weverout. | to Lady Anfr. ] Madam, I 1 don t like chat part of 
the veal you ſent ne. 
Lady Anſw. Well, Mr. Neverout, I find you are a true Engliſh- 
' man, you never know when you are well. 
Col. Well, Ihave made my whole dinner of beef. 
Lady Anfw. Why, colonel, a Tate S a belly-full, if it be but 
of wheat-ſtraw. | 
Col. Well, after all, kitchen phyſic i is the beſt phyſic. 
Lady Smart. And the beſt doctors in the world are doctor 
Dyet, doctor Quiet, and doctor Merryman. 
Ld. Sparkiſh. What do you think of a little houſe well fll'd ? 
Sir Jahn. And alittle land well tld? 
Cal. Ay ; and a little wife well wilFd? 
Neverout. My lady Smart, pray help me to ſome of the breaſt 
of that gooſe. 
Ld. Smart. Tom, 1 have heard that gooke u pon gooke i is falſe 
heraldry, ' 
Mi. What! will you never have done ſtuffing? 
Ed. Smart. This gooſe is quite raw: l God ſends meat, 
but the devil ſends cooks: _ 
Neverout. Miſs, can you tell which is the gander, the white 


gooſe or the grey gooſe. 
Miſs. They ſay, a fool will aſk more N than the wiſeſt 


body can anſwer. 

Col. Indeed, miſo, Tim Neverout has poſed you. 

Miſs: Why, colonel, every dog has his day; but I believe I 
ſhall never ſee a gooſe again without thinking on Mr. Meverout. 

Ld. Smart. Well faid, miſs ; faith, girl, thou haſt brought 
thyſelf off cleverly. Tom, what ſay you to that? 

Col. Faith, Tom is nonpluſt ; he looks plaguily down in the 


mouth, 
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Miſs. Why, my lord, you ſee he is the provokingeſt creature in 
life; I believe there is not ſuch another in the varſal world. 

Lady Anſw. Oh, miſs | the world's a wide place. n leon ae! 

Mal Well, miſe; Fl give: Four Nane to W me any thing, 
if you don't call me ſpade. © 

Ld. Smart. Well, wy _ all; Tom, can you tell me what J 
Latinfor% goals d . 5 # vllad. [IM | 2100 ef 1 15 

| Neverout. O my nk 1 e that; why brandy is Latin fie 
a gooſe, and race is Latin for a candle. | 
Mis. Is that manners, to ſhew-your: lenming beſore ladies? 
Methinks you are F w_" briſk of a ſudden; I think the man's 
glad þ 's alive. 1 Di, Lell 5 07 oh . 1 N 99 U 

Sir 2 The FREY lake your wit, if this be wit; for We - 
ſpoils company : Pray, Mr. Butler, bring me- a n barten 90 
gooſe tis very good for the wholeſomes. 

Ld. Smart. CO beings me the loaf; 1 fometimes ee to rut 
my own bread- HS SES LIS e * : 

Miſs. 3 my ö IE link t a-bed to- day. 

Ld. Smart. Miſs, if 1 had la ſo, J ſhould have told a fib; I 
warrant you lay a-bed till the cows came home:. Hub) ny ſhall 1 
cut you a little cruſt now my hand is in; 219 85 3 100 

Miß. If you pleaſe, m foods a bit of under-ciift;» MILEY. 

Weverout. ' [hi pering Miſs | 1 find you love to lie . m7 

Mis. [aloud, puſbing bim from her] What does the man mean! 
Sir, I don't underſtand you at all &. 

Meverout. Come, all ge ine akde : ee * — you live 


a thouſand-years. Wizd 21G. £@6d £0217 (He. drinks vo ber. 


Mils. Pray, ſir, don't Aint m. 16.50 
Ld. Smart. Sir John, will you taſte my Ober 2 1 think it it is 
Flr good; but I believe not i to yours in Dartyſbire. awe 


% Miſs diſcovers her tk by the manner in which the Jenies it, an inconſſency ſo 
common that it deſerves a note. See p. 103. 4941 7414p: 
Sir 


T - 
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Sir John. My lord, I beg 7105 patden; but they fay, the devil 


made aſkers. 14 30; 
Lad. Smart. [to the butler | Here, bring up the great tarkard 
full of October for ſir John. 
Col. [drinking to N. ſe) 25 your health; may you live all the 
days of your life. 
Lady Anſw. Well, ile you'll certainly be ſoon married; here's 
two e drinkin g to you at once. 


Lady Smart. Indeed, miſs, I believe you were wrapt - in your 


mother” s ſmock, you are ſo well belov'd. 
>» Miſs. Where s my knife? ſure I han t eaten it: Oh, here it is. 
Sir 7ohn. No, miſs; but your maidenhead hangs in your light. 
Miſs. Pray, fir Jobn, is that a Darbyſbire compliment ? Here, 
Mr. Weverout wil you take this n of rabbit _ ve bid me 
carve for you'? | 
-Weverout.'T don't Know. 1b 2 Kerl 0 8 
Mie. Why, take it, or Hers it Gone. 
 Neverout. I will. 7 been £5107 worm I ee 
Miſs. What will APY - bb — | Ponta 
Neverout. Why, Tl take *. or let it alone. al 
Mie. Vou are a provoking creature. 
Sir John | talking with a glaſs of wine in bis 10 11 remember 
a farmer in our country -- 
Ld. Smart. [interrupting bin) Pray, fir JU, © did you ever 1 
of ' parſon Palmer ? 
Sr John. No, my lord ; what of "TY r 
Ld. Smart. Why, he uſed to preach over his liquor: | 
Sir John. I beg your lordſhip s pardon ;. here's your lordſhip” 8 
heath? I. d drink it up, if it were a mile to the bottom. 
Lady Smart. Mr. Meverout, have you been at the new play? 
Meer Yes, madam, I went the firſt 12 8 
Lady Sinurt. Well, and how did it take? - 
Heuers Why, madam, the poet is damn'd. 
U Sir 
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Sir Fon. God forgive yu that very uncharitable: 2 you ginght 
not to judge ſo raſhly of an chriſtian. ti 9am 
Mederuut | whiſpers Lady Smart] Was ever ſuch a duns? n 
well he knows the town! See how he ſtares like a ſtuck- pig Well, 
but, fir John, are you acquainted with any of our fine ladies yet! 5 

Sir Jobn. No; damn your fire-ſhips, I have a wife of my own. 

Lad) Smart. Pray, my lad of een how: do hit like theſe 


| preſerv d oranges ? 


Lady Anſiv. Indeed, madam, the only bak I find i is, that they 
are too good. 


Lady Smart. O madam 3 15 have heard * en days chat too good 
is * moght. 2 


Miſs N part oe a 44 72 wine. 


V everout, Pray, let me drink your ſnuff. 
Miſs. No, indeed, you ſhan't drink abel me; for you pl know 
my thoughts. 
Neverout. I know them view ; you are < thinking of a good 


huſband. Beſides, I can tell your meaning by your mumping. 


Lady Smart. Pray, my lord, did not you order the butler to 
bring up a tankard of our e, to fir Joe 9 I 80 * 
ſtay to brew it. 


De Butler brings up. _ cad? 70 . John. 


Sir Jobn, Won't your edyſhip pleaſe to drink firſt, 

Lady Smart. No, fir Jobn; tis in a very good hand; Tll 
pledge you. 

Col. [to Ld. Smart.] My lord, I love October as well as fir 


Jobn; and I hope, > won t * fiſh of one, and fleſh of ano- 


ther. 
Ld. Smart. Colonel, _ re heartily welcome. Come, fir Jobn, 
take it by word of f mouth, and then give | it the calonel. 


Sir 
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"gal John drinks. 


Id. Smart. wan 4 fir Fobn, how do you like it 
Oi * Not as well as my. Own. 1 in Dartyſhire; 'tis plaguy 


ſmall. 
Lady Snort. In never r taſte malt Liquor; 3 but they ay tis well 


hopt. 

e Job. Hope wi if it had hopp d a little further, it would 
have hopp d into the river. O my lord my ale is meat, drink, and 
cloth; it will make a cat. ſpeak, and a wiſe man dumb. : 


Lady Smart. I was told, ours was very ſtrong. 
Sir Joby. Ay, . — ſtrong of the water; T believe the 


brewer forgot the malt, or. the river was too near him. Faith, it 
23 whip-bellyvengeance 3 ; be that drinks moſt has the worſt 
& noi 
Col. I believe, lir 2 ale is as dient as water at your  koute. | 
Hin Fohn, Why, „at Chriſtmas we have many comers and 
goers ; and they muſt not be ſent away without a cup of Brill 
mas ale, for fear they ſhould , p+-s behind the door. 3 
Lady Smart. I hear, fir John has the niceſt, garden i in Eng- 
land; has ſay, tis kept ſo 385 that You can't find, a place 
where to ſpit. 6-330 5k 
Sir 7ohn. O madam ; 2 are : pleaſed” to _—_ eee 
Lady Smart. Rey mY e ale is terrible a and hea- 


Pere? 


Sir kn Why. indeed, it apt) to 7 one; F 1 10 our way is, to 
* a hare of the ſame dog next morning. I take a new-laid 
egg for breakfaſt ;. and faith, one ſhould, drink: as much alte der an - 
egg as after an ox. bog A 


Ld. Smart. Tom Neverout, will you taſte a glaſs of Ofteber Pi 


 Weverout; No, faith, my lod; 1 like your wine, ae 1 TY! 't 


. 


\ 
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put a churl upon a gentleman; your honour's claret is good e- 
nough for me. 
Lady Smart. What | is this pigeon teſt for manners 7 colonel, 
ſhall I ſend you the legs and rump? 
Col. Madam, 0 could not eat a bit more, if the bout d was full. 
Lad. Smart. 3 a partridge] Well; one may ride to 
Rumford upon tons knife, it is ſo blunt. 
Lad) Anfw. My lord, I beß ye your pardon ; but they ſay, a an n 
Vöran never had good too . * 
Ld. Smart. Will your lordſhip have 4 wing of i Mü i ot 
. Ld. Sparliſb. Ne o, my lord; I love the wing of an ox a great | 


[ deal. bet 1 4 1 N 
li „Lad. Smart. I. m always cold MR tin ting.” 5113 10910) | ao 
il wy My ord, they ſay, that's a eres long 2 Hic 91911 2: 
Lad. * Ay; 3.1 believe I ſhall live till al my friends are 
weary of me. 


Col. Pray, does an) 4 
Ne 10 4 e s 11 9d Jorr Fir 

Ld. Smart. An odd kind d of fellow dined with x me t ies day'; 3 
and when the cheeſe came upon the table, he pretended to faint; 
ſo ſomebody faid, Pray take away the cheeſe: No, wy I; pray, 
take away he fool : ſaid I well ? | 


nz bod) his 5 theels? I would: ede of 


— ws — - 


SS OE PP 


_ — — Wo — ——ũ nx <v- 


| ba. Here a B Li b 1 L. 3 3 3 

| Cl. Faith, my lord you ſerv'd the coxcomb right enough; and 
I! therefore I wiſh we had a bit of your lordſhip' $ Oxfordſhire cheeſe. 
th LA. Smart. Come, hang faving; ; bring us up. a balfp orth of 
Fi cheeſe, Tak 392 


[i Za . T e tay)! cheeſe Wägen Very ching but Cinel, 


Wo A Footman brings 4 great whole cheeſe. 
Z Sparky. Ay; this would look handſome,. if any body 


mould come in. 
Sir 
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Sir Jobn. Well; I'm weily broſten, as they ſayn in Lancaſhire. 
_ Lady Smart. O] fir Jobn; 3 10 wou 'd I had ſomething to broſt 
you withal 00. 
Ld. Smart. Come, they fay, * tis merry in the hall when beards 
wag all. 
Faw: Smart. Miſs, ſhall I help you to ſome cheeſe, or will "oe 
carve foe yourlelt ? 
Neverout. T'll hold fifty pounds, maify- -won't cut the ele 
Miſs. Pray, why ſo, Mr. Weverour? 
Neverout. Oh, there is a reaſon, and you know it well enough. 
f Miſs. 1 can't for my life underſtand what the gentleman means. 
Lad. Smart. Pray, Tom, change the diſcourſe: in troth You are 
too bad, 
Col. [whiſpers IN, n Smoke miſs; faith you have made her 
fret like gum taffety. 
Lady N Well, but, 18 (hold your tongue, Mir. N ever- 
out) (ſhall I cut you a piece of cheeſe? _ 
Miss. No, really, madam ; I have dined this half hou: * 
E Smart. What! quick at meat, quick at work, they ſay. 


Sir John ZTY | 


4 FL art. W hat! are you ſleep, fir Jobn? do you ſleep aſter 
inner? 

Sir John. Yes faith ; 1 ſometimes take a nap after my * pipe; 3 
for when the belly is full, the bones would be at reſt. 

Lady Smart. Dani: colonel; help yourſelf, and your friends 
will love you'the better. [0 Lady ra a yous ladyſhip 
eats nothing. 17. 


* It may be obſerved in this bene and without the aſſiſtance of any other language to 
many others, that the author gave himſelf no introduce or correct them, the drama therefore 
trouble to render the drama of this piece per- muſt be regarded merely as a vehicle; and who- 
fect. Sir John is here ſuppoſed to have ſmoked, ever conſiders the difficulty of that which is ef- 
and the lady is immediately afterwards preſſed to fected, will ſcarce be ſo unreaſonable as to cen» 
eat. His principal view Was toſtring all the phra- ſure the writer ſor not effecting more. 

ſes, Fat are uttered by rote one upon another, 


Lady 
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Lady Anfw. Lord, madam, I have fed like a farmer; I ſhall 


grow as + fat as a porpoile ; I ſwear, my jaws are weary of chewing. 
Col. T have a mind to cat a piece of that fturgeon ; bt _ it 


will make me fick. | 

Neverout. A rare ſoldier indeed | et it alone, and I warrant it 
won't hurt you. 

Col. Well; it wou dy VEX a a dog to ſee a  pudiltia creep. 


Sir John 74 7 j. | 


1 La. Sieve: Sir John, _— are you doing ? 

9 Sir John. Swolks, I muſt be going, by'r lady ; I have earneſt 
= - buſineſs; I muſt do as the beggars do, go away when 1 es got 
enough. 


Il a LA. Smart. Well; but ſtay till this bottle's out; "you 18 


9 * 15 


the man was hang d that left his liquor behind him: and beſides, 


a cup in the pate is a mais. cog. W ap 2 head i: is 
worth two in the heel. 


2 Sir Fobn.. Come then'; oe b W to all your hedlcha; The 
1 Footman gives him a glaſs half full] Pray, friend, what was the 
| reſt of this glaſs made for ?. an inch at the top, friend, is worth 


1 two at the bottom. ¶ He gets a brimmer, and drinks it of ] Well, 
| W | there's no deceit in a brimmer, and there's no falſe Latin in this; 

| your wine is excellent good, 10 I thank you for the next, for 1 
am ſure of this: madam, has your Warts any commands in 
Dark hire? I muſt go fifteen miles to-ni 

Lady Smart. None, fir Jo, ohn, but to'take EN of younſel; and 

el humble ſervice to your lady unknown. 

"St * on. Well, madam, I can but love and thank you. I 
Lady Smart. Here, bring water to waſh; tho 3 vou 
have al eaten ſo mus, that you have not need to -B your 
mouths, 1 0 2 2 
* Ld. Smart. But, prithee,! fir John fly awhile longer.) ea fn 

har 


** 
* 
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Sir John. No, my lord; I am to ſmoke a pipe with a friend 


before [ leave the town. 
Col. Why, fir Jahn, had not you better ſet out to-morrow? 
Sie John. Colonel, you __ to-morrow. is Sunday. 


Col. Now I always love to begin a journey on ans 1 be- 


' cauſe I ſhall have the prayers of th ore to . all that 
travel by land, or by water. 


Sir Jn. Well, colonel ; thou art a nd fellow to make a 
prieſt of. 


| Ieverout. Fie, be ubn, do you take tobacco? How can you 
1 make a chimney of your mouth ? 

Sir John. [to Mæverout] What! you don't ſmoke, I warrant 
you, but you ſmock. (Ladies, I beg N pardon.) Colonel, do 
you never {moke ? 

Col. No, fir Jobn; but I take a pipe ſometimes. 

Sir John. T faith, one of your finical London blades dined with 
me. laſt Jour in Darby byſhire ; ſo, after dinner, I took a pipe; ſo 
my gentleman turn'd away his head: fo, ſaid I, what, fir, do you 
never ſmoke? ſo, he anſwered as you do, col onel ; no, but I 
ſometimes take a pipe: ſo he took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled 
with it till he broke it: ſo, ſaid I, pray, ſir, can you make a 
pipe? ſo, he ſaid no; fo, ſaid I, why then, far, if you can't Cake 
a pipe, you ſhould not break a pipe; fo, we all laugh d. 
La. Smart. Well; but, fir John, they ſay, that the corruption 
of pipes is the generation of ſtoppers. 1 

Sir John. Colonel, I hear you go ſometimes to Darbyſbire; 
wiſh you would come and foul a plate with me. 

Col. J hope, you will give me a ſoldier's bottle. 

Sir Fohn. Come, and try. Mr, Veverour, you are a town- wit; 
can you tell me what kind of herb is tobacco? 

Meverout. Why, an Indian herb, fir John. 


* * „ 
* Ye” 
ba „ F 


Sir John. No, tis a pot- herb; and ſo here s tye in a pot of my 


lord's October. 


- — * - — — — — — — — > 
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Lady Smart. J hear, fir Jobn, ſince you are met you ave 
forſwore the town. 
Sir John: No, madam}; I never forſwore any thing but the 
bug of Abe | 

Lady Smart. Well; but fir Jun, when may we hope to Ip 
you again in London Pn 

Sir "ob. Why, madam, not till che ducks gon eat u p the 
dirt, as the children ſay. © 

Neveroet. Come, fir John : I fhredae it wid « rain ni. ie 
a Lady Smart. Come, fir John, do _— Fn let us drink 

rſt. 

LA. Sparkifh. I know fir John will go, tho' he was fark it would 
rain cats and dogs: but pray, ſtay, Ni John; 3 you'll" be time e- 
nough to go to bed by candle- light. | 

Ld. Smart. Why, fir John, if you muſt nbd; go; while you 
ftay, make uſe of your time: here's my ſervice to you, a health 
to our friends in Darby/bire : come, fat down; \ Tos us py. oi the 
evil hour as long as we can. 

Sir Jobn. Faith, I could not diink a [drop more, if the houſe 
was full. 

Col. Why, fir TOR. ou uſed to love a 2 of good. wine in 
former times. xy 

Sir John. Why, 60 I do ill, colonid; but a man may 1% his 
houſe very well, without riding on the ridge: beſides, I muſt be 
with my wife on Tue/day, or there will be the devil and all to pay. 

Col. Well, if you goto-day, I wiſh you may be wet tothe ſkin. 
Sir John. Ay; but ny ay, the F of the wicked won Y 


| prevail. 


Sir John rakes n and goes away. 


Ld. Smart. Well, miſs, how do you like fir John? 
Miſs. Why, 1 think, he's a little upon the filly, or ſo: I be- 
lieve, he has not all the wit in the world: but 1 don' t pretend 


to be a judge, 
Me- 


1 
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Meverout. Faith, I believe he was bred at Hog's Morton, where 
the pigs play upon the Organs. 


Ld. Sparkiſh, Why, Tom, I thou ght you and he were hand and 


love. 
N Meverout. Faith, he ſhall have a clean threſhold for me; I ne- 
ver darkened his door in my life, neither in town nor country; 5 
but he's a queer old duke, by my conſcience; and yet, after all 
I take him to be more knave than tool, 

Lady Smart. Well, come; a man's a man, if he has but a noſe 
on his face. 

Col. I was once with him and ſome other company over a bot- 
tle; and, egad he fell aſleep, and ſnor'd ſo hard, that we thought 
he was driving his hogs to market. 

Weverout. Why, what! you can have no more of a cat than 
her ſkin; you can't make a filk purſe out of a ſow's ear. 


Ld. Sparliſb. Well, ſince he's gone, the devil go with him and 


ſixpence ; an there's money and company too. 

Meverout. Faith, he's a true country put. Pray, miſs, let me 
aſk you a queſtion ? 

Miſs. Well; but don't aſk queſtions with a dirty face : I war- 


rant, what you have to ſay will keep cold. 


Col. Come, my lord, againſt you are diſpoſed; here's to all 


that love and honour you. 
Ld. Sparliſb. Ay, that was always Dick Vimble's health. I'm 
ſure you know he's dead. 


Col. Dead! well, my lord, you love to be a meſſenger of ill 


news: I'm heartily ſorry ; but, my lord, we muſt all die. 


Meverout. I knew him very well : but, pray, how came he to 


die? 


Mzſs. There's a queſtion! you talk like a potieary: why, be- 


cauſe he could live no longer. 


Meverout. Well; reſt his ſoul: : We muſt live by the living, and 


not * the dead. 


X Ld. 


1 
5 
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LA. Sparkiſh. kh know, his houſe was burnt daun. to the 


ground. ct vlg gig Sc: 
Col. Ves; it was in the news. Why fre and water are good 
ſervants, but they are very bad — | 
Ld. Smart. Here, take away, and ſet down a bottle of Bur- 
gundy. Ladies, you Il ſtay and an a a A. wine before you go 
to your tea. b bie 195up B e 311 156 


- 
- 
[4 * 
> i : a : 
* 6 i i 
: * 
, I 


All taken away, 29604 the wine ſet dawn, 8 


Miſs gives Neverout a ſmart pinch. 


F N . Lord, miſs, what d'ye mean? d'ye | think I bare no 
eelin 

Mi. I'm forc'd to oak, for the times are hard. 

Meverout. | giving Miſs a pinch.] Take that, miſs; ; what 5 fauce 
for a gooſe is ſauce for a gander. 

Miſs. [ ſcreaming] Well, Mr. We everout, that {hall neithier 8⁰ 
to heaven nor hell with you. wy 

Meverout. [takes Miſs by the band] Come, ik, 1 let us s Joy all 
quarrels aſide, and be 1 

Miſs. Don't be ſo teizing: you plague a body fol can' t you 
keep your filthy hands to yourſelf? 

Meverout. Pray, miſs, where did you get that pick-ooth caſe? 

Miſs. I came honeſtly by it. 

Meverout. Im ſure it was mine, for I loſt juſt ſuch a one; nay, 
I don't tell you a lye. 

Miſs. No; if you lye, it is much. 

Meverout. Well; I'm ſure 'tis mine. 

Miſs. What! you think every thing is yours, but a 1 2 the 
king has. 

Neverout. Colonel, you have ſeen my fine pick-tooth caſe; : 


4 * — 5 ” 
4 E.i> 7's , 


_ don't you think this is the very ſame ? 


Col. Indeed, miſs, it is very like i it. | * — 
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Miſs. Ay; FO he fays, you'll ſwear. | 
Meverouti Well; but Ill ore it to be mine. 
Mf. Ny; do if you can. 5 
Meverout. Why, what's yours is mine, 1 what s mine is my 
own. 


Miſs. Well, run on till you're weary z nobody holds you. 


N everout gapes. 


Col. What, Mr. I, roerour, do you gape for preferment : ? 

Meverout. Faith, I may gape long enough, before it falls into 
* mouth. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, my lord and I intend to beat up 
your quarters one of theſe days: : I hear, you live high. 


Meverout. Yes, faith, madam ; I live high, and lodge in a 


garret. 


Col. But, mik, I forgot to tell you, that Mr. Meverout got the 


deviliſheſt fall in the park to-day. 

Miſs. J hope he did not hurt the ground: but how was it, Mr. 
Meverout ? I with I had been there to laugh. 
Meverout. Why, madam, it was a place where a cuckold had 
been buried, and one of his horns ſticking out, I happened to 
ſtumble againſt it; that was all. 

Lady Smart. Ladies, let us leaye the gentlemen to themſelves; 
I think it is time to go to our te. 

Lady Anfw. and Miſs. My lords and gentlemen, your moſt 
humble . 


Ld. Smart. Well, ladies, we'll wait on you an hour hence, 


The gentlemen alone. 


fi Smart. Come, Jobn, bring us a freſh bottle. 
Col. Ay, my lord; and Pray, let him carry off the dead men, 
as we ſay in the army. ¶ Meaning the empty bottles. 


. Sparkiſh, Mr. Meverout, pray, is not that bottle full? 
X 2 Me- 
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Meverout. Yes, my lord; full of emptineſs. 


Ld. Smart. And, d'ye hear, obn, bring clean glaſſes. 
Col. I'll keep mine; for I think, the wine is the beſt liquor 


to waſh glaſſes 1 in. 


DIAL O GU E III. 
The ladies at their tea. 
Lady Smart. 


WELL ladies ; now let us have a cup of diſcourſe to our- 
elves. 

Lady Anſw, What do you think of your friend, ie John 
S You ? 

Lady Smart. Why, madam, tis happy for him, that his father 
was born before him. 

Miſs. They ſay, he makes a very ill huſband to my lady. 

Lady Anſw. But he muſt be allow'd to be the fond father in 
the world. 

Lady Smart. Ay, madam, that's true; for they fay, the devil i is. 
kind to his own. 

Miſs. J am told, my lady manages him to admiration. | 

Lady Smart. That! believe, for ſhe's as cunning as a dead pig, 
but not © half fo honeſt. 

Lady Anſw. They ſay, ſhe's quite a ſtranger to all his gallan- 


tries. 


Lady Smart. Not at all; but you know, there's none ſo blind 


as f that won't ſee. 


Miſs. O madam, I am told, ſhe watches him as a cat would 


watch a mouſe. 


Lady Anfw. Well, if ſhe ben t foully belied, the pays him in 


his own coin. 


Lady 
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Lady FRO Madam, I ner I know your thoughts, as well as 
if I were within you. 

Lady Anſw. Madam, I was t "other day i in company with Mrs. 
Fe li ; I find ſhe gives herſelf airs of being acquainted with your 
, ladyſhi 

M; if. Oh, the hideous creature | did you obſerve her nails ? 
they were long enough to ſcratch her grannum out of her grave. 

Lady Smart. Well, ſhe and Tom Goſling were banging com- 
bia backwards and forwards: it look d like two aſſes ſcrub- 


bing one another. 


Mifs. Ay, claw me, and III claw you: but, pray, madam, who 
were the company ? 

Lady Smart. Why there was all the world, and TA . ; 
tha was Mrs. Clatrer, lady Singular, the countels of Talkham, 
(I ſhould have named her firſt) Tom Goſling, and ſome others, 
whom I have forgot. 

Lady Anfw. I think the countels is very ſickly. 
Fj Smart. Tm madam 3 ſhe Il never ſcratch a grey head, I 


* her. 
Miſs. And, pray, what was your eee 


| Lady Smart. Why, Mrs. Clatter had all the talk to herſelf, 


and was perpetually complaining of her misfortunes. 
Lady Anſw. She brought her huſband ten thouſand 8 ; 


ſhe has a town houſe and country-houſè: would the woman have 


her a hung with points? 


Lady Smart. She would fain be at the top of the houſe before 


the ſtairs are built. 
Miſs. Well, compariſons are alben; ; but ſhe's as like her hut. 


band as if ſhe were ſpit out of his mouth; as Uke as One egg is 
to another: pray, how was ſhe dreſt? 
Lady Smart. Why, ſhe was as fine as fi pence; ; but, uh, I 
thought there was more coſt than worſhip. p. 


Sp Anſw. I don't know. her huſband : pray, what i ie he? : 
. Lady 
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Lady Stur. Why, he's a councellor of the: ſe dew Few aut 
know he came to us as'drunk as David 8 SN Aich. TW 1 
Miſs. What Kine of creature is he? = TIM OY 
Lady Smurt. You muſt know, the man and bib wife are co 
pled like rabbets, a fat and a lean; he's as fat as a porpus, your 
ſhe's one of Pharaoh's lean kine : the ladies and Tim: Goſling were 
propoſing a party at quadrille ; but he reſus d to inake- one: 
Damn your cards, ſaid he, they are the devibs books. 
Lady Anſio. A dull, tmmannetly: brute ! well, God end bim 
more wit, and me morę money. 
Mis. Lord | madam I would not keep ſuch. company for the 
world. 
Lady Smart. O miks, tis nothing w when 
85 you know, for want: of 
Miss. Did your ladyſhip play ? ? 
Lady Smart. Yes, and won; to 1 came of wh ok J fare, 
meat, Vink, and money. APD. tc 
Taty Apfww. Ay; what Gs: Plicks as wk 
Miſs. Well, my elbow itches; I ſhall 1 — bedfelionn,. G 
Lady Smart. And my right hand itches ; I ſhall receive money. 
Lady ly Anfw. And my right eye itches I ſhall cry. 
Toly Smart. Miſs, I hear your friend miſtreſs Giddy has diſ- 
ade? Diet Shuttle: pray, Has wag "990: dance lover P 
Mifs: I hear of none. fl 
Lady Smart. Why, the fellow 8 2 * 3 an 1 chink er Was a 
fool to 2 * out her dirty water before ſhe got clean. | 
Lady Anſw. Miſs, that's a very handſome n of- Py and 
finely made very genteel. Witze ant pc 1 * LEN 4 | 
Mis. I am glad your ladyſhip likes 1. * 
* 253 7 Your lover wit Ye! in eme, 3 it. checomes you pads 
Ira A 1 
Miſes, Ay: 1 ale Jp k ine take n e I have dove; af 
this wont etch him, tlie devilſerch! him, , fay J. JR 


en you Ae ud to it: be 
5 welcome rumpery. 


101P A210 6D BH 189 
Lady Smart. to Lag, Auſiu. Pray, 9 why did you 


ſee ſir Peter Muckworm © 


CCC nights T le. be id: up wit the the 


gout. Fo 
Lady Smart. N lam 725 he 7 N. it? $0 
Lady ſw. I hear he's, weary of dogoring it, and x now makes 
aſe faking hut patience and flannel. | 
Ai. 8 hom does he and my lady agree 7 
Or Anſw. You know he loves her as the devil h_ holy v wa- 


51 . * 


MA They. 8 the plays deep: with Tharpers, that cheat her 
of her Lads due: ftv I Dag 02 blo 2143 | 
Lady Anſw. AY my word; they. m aſt "rife, PN that would 
cheat her of her Wa ; ws: $ the oY with her ; diamonds 
cut 3 4 3 | 


that. Pal wn ! 175 r ek 
Lady deri. Well, but do you, —_ that Mrs. Pang is brought 
to bed at laft ? | 
Miß. And pray, what has God ſent her? 
Lad Snart. Why, it if) ven can. 
Miſs. A boy I ſuppoſe. 
Lady Smart. No, you are out; gueſs again. 
_ Mifs. A girl then. 

Lady re, You have hit it; I believe you are a witch. 
Mz. O madam, the gentlemen ay, all Ave ladies are witches; 
but ! pretend to no ſuch 

Lady Anſiv. Well, ſhe had ood luck to * Tom Puunpi into 
5 We ris" With der 2 upwards. 

Mis... Fi ie, madam ; what do you mean? 

2 Smart. O . tis en bar we ben among our- 


5 % 199. 
16 
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Mist. Ay, madam ; but they ſay, hedges bave eyes, and walls 
have cars, A 

Lady Anſib. Well, miſs, I can't help it; you know, 7 m old 
Tell uch; I love to call a ſpade a ſpade, , 

Lady Smart. [miſtakes the tea-tongs for the ſpoon] What! 1 
think my wits are a wool · gathering to- day. 
Miſs. Why, madam, chere was but a right and a wrong. 
Lady 3 Miſs, T hear that you and lady Coupler + are as great 
as cup and can. 

Lady Anfw. Ay, Se as great as the devil and the cad *. Kent. 

Lady Smart. Nay, I am told you meet together with as much 
love as there is between the old cow and the hay-ſtack. To 
. I own I love ne but 12255 80 ference bee 
ſtaring and ſtark mad. . 

Lady Smart. They ſay, ſhe. to grow fat, af | 

774 Fat! ay, fat as a hen in the foreliead. 

Lazy e Indeed, lady Aaſibrrull, (pray tas veme) I think 


your ladyſhip looks thinger than when I ſaw you laſt. 


Miſs. 848d madam, I think not; but your kdyſhip is one 


of Job's comforters. 


Lady Anfw. Well, no matter how I look; I am bought and 
ſold: bt really, mils, you are fo very obliging, that IwiſhT were 
a handſome young lord for your fake. © 
Mifs. O madam, your love's a million. 
| Lady Smart. Ito Lady Anfw. | Madam, will your ladyſkip let 
me wait on you to the play to-morrow ? 

Lady Anſw. Madam, it becomes me to wait on your jadyſhip. 

M 74 What, then, I'm turm d out for a wrangler. 


The gentlemen ceive in to the ladies to drink tea. 


wp Mr. Meverout, we wanted you fadly ; 3 you are always 
out of the way when you ſhould be hang d. | 
Neverout. You wanted me! pray, miſs, how do you look whin 


you lie? Miß. 


A 
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Miß. Better than ou when you cry. Manners indeed | I find 
you mend like ſour han yo in ſummer. 


Meverout. I beg your pardon, miſs ; I only meant, when you 
lie alone. 
M/s. That's well turn 'd; one turn more would have turn'd 
you own ſtairs. 

Neverout. Come, miſs, be kind for once, and order me a diſh 
of cone. 

Miſs. Pray, go Wa; let us wear out the oldeſt: beſides, 
I can't go, for I have a bone in my leg. 


Col. They lays a woman need but look on her n to 
find an excuſ. 


Meverout. Why, miſs, you are : grown ſo peeviſh, a dog would 


not live with you. 
Mzi/s. Mr. Neverout, I beg your diverſion; no offence, I hope; 
but truly in a little time you intend to make the colonel as bad 
as yourſelf ; and that's as bad as can be. 
 Neverout. My lord, don't you think miſs improves wonderfully 
of late? why, miſs, if 1 ſpoil the colonel, I hope you will ol 
him as you do me; for you know, Jove. me, love my dog. 


Col. How's that, Tom? Say n again: 6 if I am a dog, 
ſhake _— brother. 


Here a great, loud, long laugh. 


Ld. Smart. But pray, gentlemen , why always ſo ſevere upon 


poor miſs?. on my conſcience, colonel and Tom Meverout, one of 
you two are both knaves. 


Col. My lady Anſwerall, I intend to do 1 the honour of 
dining with your ladyſhip to-morrow. | 
Laay Anſw. Ay, colonel, do if you can. 
Mie I'm fure you'll be glad to be welcome. | 
Col. Miſs, I thank you; and to reward you, I'll come and drink 
tea ith you in the morning. 


1 Mig. 
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Mis. Colonel, there's two words to that bargai. 

Col. [to Lady Smart.) 1 0 IYER INE: a . — 
well may you wear it. 7 299d. ! 28 

LadySmart. It is none of mine, cole. 208 35110 nol. 


. 


Col. Pray, whoſe is it then? 
Lady Smart. Why, tis my lord's; for * A 4 Wx 441 wo- 


man oh nothing of er own, but her wedding-ring and her hair- 


lace: but if women had been 128 e it would 1 ern been 


better. mY Gf ²Nne nx 
Col. This watch ben to be 3 1 L 
Lady Smart. No, fir; it has been twenty years in my lord” 8. 


family} 3 but Quare put a new caſe and dial- plate to it. 


Meverout. Why, that's for all the world like the man, who 
ſwore he kept the ſame knife forty years, only he ſometimes 
changed the haft, and ſometimes-the blade.. 

Lad. Smart. Well, Tom, to give the devil his due, thou art a 
right woman's man. 

Cel. Odd-ſo! I have broke the hinge of my fauff-box; * 15 m 


undone beſides the loſs. 
Miſs. Alack-a-day, colonel ! I vow I had rather have 3 


| forty ſhillings. 


Meverout. Why, colonel; all that I can fay to comfort you, 1s, 
that you muſt mend it wah a new one. 


Miss laughs. 


Col. What, mils] you can't laugh, but you muſt they your 
ecth. 
Miſs. I'm ſure you ſhew your. teeth, when you can is bite: : 
well, thus it muſt be, if we ſell ale. 
Meverout. Miſs, you ſmell very ſweet z I hope you don't t carry 
perfumes. 


. Miſs. Perfumes! No, fir; I'd ha you to know, it is nothing 
but the grain of my ſkin. | 
| Col. 
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Col. Tom, you have a good noſe to make a poor man's ſow. 

Lad. Sparkiſh. So, ladies and gentlemen, methinks you are very 
witty upon one aicther: : come, box it about; 'twill come to my 
father at laſt. i 

Col. Why, my lord, you ſee miſs has no mercy; I wiſh ſhe were 

marry'd; but I doubt the grey mare would prove the better horſe, 

Miſs." Well, God forgive you for that wiſh. 

a. Sparkiſh. Never tear him, miſs. - 

Mie. What, my lord, do you think I was born in a wood, to 
be afraid of an owl ? 

Ld. Smart. What have you to ſay to that, colonel ? 

Neverout. O my lord, my friend the colonel ſcorns to ſet his 
wit againſt a child. 

*Msfs. Scornful dogs will eat ditty puddings. 
Col. Well, miſs; they ſay, a woman's tongue is the laſt thin g 
about her that dies: therefore let's kiſs and friends, 

Miſs. Hands off || that's meat for your maſter. 

Le. Sparkiſþ. Faith, colonel, you are for ale and cakes : Fo 
after all, miſs, you are too ſevere; you would not meddle with - 
your match. 

Miſs. All they can fay goes in at one car and out at tother 
for me, I can aſſure you: only I wiſh they would be quiet, and 


let me drink my tea. 
Meverout. What! I warrant you think all is loſt that gces be- 


ſide your own mouth. 
Mijs. Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue for once, if it be 
poſſible; one would think you were a woman in man's 'scloaths by 


your prating. 
Neverout. No, mils; it is not handſome to ſee one hold one's 


tongue: beſides, I ſhould ſlobber my fingers. 

Col. Miſs, did you never hear, that three women and a gooſe are 
enough to make a market? 

Miſs. Im fure, if Mr. /Veverout or you were Among them, it 
would make a fair, 


Y 23 Foot- 
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F ootman Comes in. 


Lady . Here, take away the tea- a- table, and bein g up 
candles. 

Lady Anfw. O madam, no candles yet, 1 beſeech you; 35 don t 
let us ith day-light. 

Meverout. I dare ſwear, miſs for her part will never burn day- 
light, if ſhe can help it. 

Miſs. Lord, Mr. Meverout, one can't hear one's own ears for 
you. 
Lady Smart. Indeed, madam, it is blind man's abt we we 
ſhall ſoon be all of a colour, 

IVeveraut. Why, then, miſs, we may kiſs where we like beſt. 

Miſs. Fogh | theſe men talk of nothing but kiſſing. [She Hit. 

IN Aer What, miſs, does it make your mouth water? 

Lady Smart. Tt is as good be in the dark as without light; 


ane pray bring in candles: they ſay, women and linnen 


ſhew beft by candle-li ght: come, . are you for a patty 
at quadrille ? 

Col. IIl make one with you three ladies. 

Lady Anſw. I'll fit down, and be a ſtander- by. 
f Lap Smart [toLady 4 ] Madam, does your Karan neyer 
ay? | 
N Col Yes; I ſuppoſe her ladyſhip plays ſometimes for an egg 
at Eaſter. 

MWeverout. Ay; and a kiſs at Chriftmaſs. 

Lady Anfw. Come, Mr. 1V, everout, hold your. tongue, and mind 
your knitting. - 

| Neverout. With all my heart kiſs my mie and welcome. 


The 
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The Colonel, Mr. Neverout, Lady Smart and Miſs go to quadrille, 
and fit there till three in the morning. 


They riſe from cards. 
| Lady Smart. Well, miſs, you'll have a fad huſband, you have 
ſuch good luck at cards. . 
Meverout. Indeed, miſs, you dealt me fad cards; if you deal 
ſoill by your friends, what will you do with your enemies? 
Lady Anſw. m ſure tis time for honeſt folks to be a-bed. 
Miſs. Indeed my eyes draw ſtraws. 


She's almoſt aſleep. 
Meverout. Why, miſs, if you fall aſleep, ſomebody may get a 
pair of gloves. 1 
Col. Im going to the Land of Mod. 
Weverout. Faith, I'm for e 
Lady Smart. Im ſure I ſhall ſleep without rocking. 
Weverout. Miſs, I hope you'll dream of your ſweetheart. 
Miſs. Oh, no doubt of it : I believe I ſhan't be able to ſleep- 
for;dreaming of him. 
Col. [to Mis. | Madam, ſhall I have the honour to eſcort you? 
Miſs. No, colonel, I thank you; my mamma has ſent her 
chair and footmen. Well, my lady Smart, I'll give you revenge 
whenever you pleaſe. 


Footman comes in. 
Footman. Madam, the chairs are waiting, 


| They all take their chairs, and go off. — 
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1 1 Bpiſt. 0 Gen. of St. Joun v. 7 


For hive: 12 three that bear: record. in + the Father, the 
Furl Hora, and rhe Holy Goof; and theſe Three” are One. 


9919 Nur * 


F HIS ap being ſet apart to ackaontodge- cu our belief 4 in the 


Eternal. Trinity „ J thought it-might be proper to employ my 
preſent diſcourſe entirely upon that daher; and J hope to handle 
it in ſuch a manner, that the moſt ignorant among you may re- 
turn home better informed of your fipty' in this great point, than 
probably you are at preſent. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that by the hue ory indiſcretion of 


buſy (or at beſt, of wellanexning) people, as well as by the malice 


of thoſe who are enemies to all revealed religion, and are not con- 
tent to poſſeſs their own infidelity in fGlence, without communica- 
ting it to the diſturbance of mankind; I ſay, by theſe means, it 


muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath ſuffered 


very much, and made chriſtianity ſuffer along with it. For theſe 


two things muſt be granted: farſt, that men of wicked lives would 
be very glad 1 were no truth-in.c anity at all; and ſe- 
condly, if they can pick out any one angle article in the chriſtian 


religion which appears not agreeable. to their own corrupted rea- 


ſon, or to the arguments of thoſe bad people, who follow the 
trade of ſeducing others, they preſently conclude, that the truth of 


the whole goſpel muſt funk along with that one article. Which i I 
73 Ju 


a Be 


more Hnoete than their followers among Us. 


Kind is 
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as wile, as if a man ſhould fay, apy he diſlikes one law of his 
country, he will therefore obſerve no law at all; and yet, that 
one law Hdy be ve  teaſonable in itſelf, ! although he dots not al- 


low it, or does not know the reaſon yy the lawgivers. 


Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine of the Trinity ; 


which word is indedd not in ſcripture, but was a term of art in- 


vented in the erlier times to expreſs the dactrine by n ſingle Vord, 
for the ſake of brevity artd convenience. The doctliiie RA . 
livered in holy rows hen though not exactly in the ſame words, is 
very ſhort, and amounts only to this; that the Father, the Son, 
and the Hely Ghoſt, are each of them God, and yet there is but 
One God. For as to the word Penſom, when we ſay there are three 
ſons; and as to thoſe other explanations in the * an creed 

this day read to you (whether compiled by.{thunafasor no) they 
were taken u three hundred years after Chrift to tfiis 
doctrine; and I will tell you upon what occaſion.” About that 
time there ſprang up 4 : of vor + balled 24444715,” from orie 
Arius the leader of them. Theſe denied eur Saviour to be God, 
although they allowed all the reſt of the geſpel {where they were 
.} Thus the chtiftian 
world was divided into to parts, till at length by the zeal and 
courage of Saint Aibunaßur the Ariunt were condemned in a 
general council, and a creed formed upon the true faith,” as St. 
Athanaſius hath ſettled it. This creed is now read at certain times 
in our churches, which although it is uſeful for edification to thoſe 
who underſtand it, yet fince' it contains ſome nice and philofophi- 
cal points which few people « can nd, the bulk of man- 
wed to believe no more than the ſcripture doctrine, as 
I have delivered it. Becauſe that creed was intended only as an an- 
{wer to ae Arians in _ own —_ "_ beds very” WeStle _ 
ters, OIL MOTT 

But this' lerely hon bes in the weld about! an takes” 
years ago, and continued nn not out of a zeal to * 

ut 
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but. dane a looſe to wickedneſs by throwin g off all religion; ſe- 
verel divines, in qrder to anſwer, end of thoſe adverſarics.to 
truth and morality, began to find out farther explanations of this 
doctrine of the T rinnyy; by. rules of, philoſophy; which have mul- 
tiphed, _contravesſies to: fuch a degree, as to beget ſcruples that 
perplexed. the minds of many FORE: chriſtians, who other- 


wiſe could ger r ee 

I muſt therefore be ſo bold to 4 h that the method taken 
by many Sf thaſe learned men to, defend the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, hath: been founded upon a miſtake. 


It muſt be allowed, that every ws bond e len the roſe 
and ;direQtians of that meaſure . reaſon which God hath given 
him; and indeed he cannet e if he will be Gncere or 
3k like a man. For inſtance; if I ſhould be commanded by, an 
angel from heaven to believe it is midnig ht at noon-day ; yet 1 
could not belieye him. S0 if I were directly told in ſcripture that 
three are one, and one is the, L gould. not conceive or believe it 


in the natural common ſenſe of that expreſſion, but muſt ſuppoſe 


= ſomething, dark or myſtical was meant, w which it pleaſed « 
to:conceal fram me and from all the world, Thus in the text, There 


are are three that bear record eto. Am I capa able of knowing and de- 


fining, what union and what Ain gien £ there may 3 in the di- 
vine nature, which poſſibly may be hid from tſie angels them- 
ſelves. Again, I ſee it plainly. declared in ſcripture, that there i is 
but one God; and yet I And our Saviour claiming the preroga- 
tire of God in knowing men's thoughts; in laying He and his 
Father are one; and, Before Abraham was, Tam. I read, that the 
diſcix ples worſhipped =. That Thomas ſaid to him, My Lordand 


1 God and Saint Jobn, chap. i. In the beginning was the word, 


and the word was with God, and the word was God. I read — 


wiſe. that the Holy Ghoſt beſtowed the gift of tongues, and the 
power of working miracles, which, if rightly confidered, is as 
great a miracle as any, that a number of 1 iterate mean-thould of 


„ 2 8 . 
7 © 
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a addon ghet e. gen ll cha e chen Kan fo 
the world ch as could be don yn Poirdtion ef God 


alone. nada N Daf of ned, ot RAE my 


Prom theſe fetal e. Gs ik. de g lain, har'God commands us to 
believe there is an union, and there is à diſtinction; but what that 
union; or what that diftinchon i is, —— are 9 172 igno- 
rant, and muſt continue ſo; Ut kaft till the da Fer] dgment,with- 
out ſome new revela 2 ATI 07 ioc ol ad 910 8 2 
But becauſe I cannot ficeive the nature of 15 union and di- 
ſtinction in the divine nature, am therefore to reject them as ab- 
furd and imp ſible, as 1 would if any one told me that three men 
are one, and one N is three ? we are told, that a man and his 
wife are one fleſſi; this I can comprehend the meaning of; yet, 
literally taken, it ks! a thing impoſſible. But the apoſtle tells us, 
Me fee but in part, and we 1. but in part ; and yet we would 
comprehend all the ſecret ways and workings of God: 
Therefore 1 ſhall: again the doctritiè of the Trinity, as 40 
is poſitively affirmed in ſcripture: that God is there expreſſed ir 
three different names, as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghoſt; 

that each of theſe i 1s God, and that there is but one God. But tis. 
union and diſtinction are a myſtery utterly unknown to mankind: 
Phis is enough for any good Chriſtian to believe on this great 
article, without ever inquiring any father." And this can be con- 
trary to no man's reaſori, alte Sh che a of it is hid from 


pc 1 | IBID THT: 

4% CY e 111 "<7 Fi F 2. AL 2 1 £17 | © Y 1753 3713 
Fo 213 defending the peculiar doctrines o chit lawn of 1 be gg ſuchthing, 
ſtianity perhaps it is barg beft to inſiſt of the for that moon Mult move cither in the place n 
poſitive, evidence, as. the Dean has done in this which it it, or in the- place in which it is 


ſermon: for in every queſtion he who undertakes ; Feen impaſſil NT could be no mo- 
to obviate objections muſt ily be foiled | bieden t ſopher immediately 
by him who puts them. By the - buman-intelle& removed by, viking 9 — and if none 
little more than the ſurface of things can be were tp Marein the ſtrength of popular objec- 

known; and therefore ſpeculative. objoRtions, 2 againſt chfifljanity; but thoſe w 9x6 nag 
which would. puzzle an able phildſopber, may be, otherwiſe. of. nf}, wotion, 
beg raifed 9825 2 thoſe trut Aich 98 - the nl hw the flcy ho ag us would 
mit of practical damonficiation)] It was once ob. probably be ver) f. Wali F 15977 
kd to a philoſopher, who was explaining the + 


But 
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Baut there is another difficulty of great importance among thoſe, 
who quarrel with the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as with ſe- 
veral other articles of chriſtianity; which is, that our religion a- 
bounds in myſteries, and theſe they are ſo bold as to revile as cant, 
impoſture and prieſteraft. It is impoſſible for us to determine, for 


what reaſons God thought fit to communicate ſome things to us 


in part; and leave ſome part a myſtery: but ſo it is in fact, and fo 
the holy ſeriptures tell us in ſeveral places. For inſtance: the reſur- 
rection and change of our bodies are called myſteries by ſaint. 
Paul; our Saviour's incarnation is another: the kingdom of God 
is ealled a myſtery by our Saviour, to be only known to his diſ- 
ciples; ſo is faith and the word of God by faint Paul: I omit 
many others. So that to declare againſt all myſteries without di- 
ſtinction or exception, is. to declare againſt the whole tenor of the 
New Teſtmen oo on oh ere 
There are two conditions, that may bring a myſtery under 
fuſpieion. Firſt, when it is not taught and commanded in holy 


writ or ſecondly, when the myſtery turns to the advantage of 


thoſe, who preach it to others. Now as to the firſt, it can never 
be ſaid, that we preach myſteries without warrant from holy ſcrip- 
ture; although I confeſs this of the Trinity may have ſometimes 
been explained by human invention, which might perhaps better 
have been ſpared. As to the ſecond, it will not be poſſible to 
charge the proteſtant prieſthood with propoſing any temporal ad- 
vantage to themſelves by broaching or multiplying or preaching 
of myſteries. Does this myſtery of the Trinity, for inſtance, and 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, bring the leaſt, profit or power to 
he preachers? no; it is as great a myſtery to themſelves as it is to the 
meaneſt of their hearers; and may be rather a cauſe of humilia- 


— 
— 


tion · by putting their underſtanding in that point upon a level 


wittythe moſt ignorant of their flock. It is true indeed, the No- 
man church hath very much enriched herſelf by trading in: myſte- 
ries, for which they have not the leaſt authority from ſcriꝑture, 
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and which were fitted only to advance their own temporal wealth 
and grandeur ſuch as :ranſubtantiation,. worſhipping of. images, 
indulgente: for fins, purgatory, and maſſes for the dead; with. many. | 
more. But it is the perpetual talent of thoſe, who have ill will 
to our church, or a contempt for all religion taken up by the wick- 
edneſs of their lives, to charge us with the errors and corruptions 
of popery, which all proteſtants have thrown: off near two hun- 
dred-years : whereas thoſe myſteries held by us haye no proſpect 
of power, pomp, or wealth, but have been ever maintained by 
the univerſal body of true believers from the days of the a 


and will be ſo to the reſurreQionz- neither will the Sn of bell 
prevail againſt them. 5 1 


It 3 perhaps a Aung r that God, ou 
require us to believe myſteries, : while the reaſon or manner uf 
what we are to believe is above our comprehenſion, and v 
concealed from us: neither doth it appear at fart ſight, chat the 
believing or not believing them doth concern either the glory of 
God, or contribute to the goodneſs or wicledneſs of our lives. But 
this is a great and dangerous miſtake. - We: ſee What a mighty 
weight is laid upon faith both in the Old and New Teſtament. In 
the former we read, how the faith of Ara bum is praiſed, who could 
believe chat God would raiſe from him a — nation at the very 
fame time, that he was/commanded to facrifice. his only ſon, and 
deſpaired of any other iflue : and this was to him a great myſtery. 
Our Saviour is perpetually preaching faith to his diſciples, or re- 
proaching them with the- want of it; and ſaint Paul | producerh 
numerous examp es of the wonders done by faith. And all this is 
highly reaſonable; for, faith is an entire dependetee; upon the 

truth, the power, the Juſtice, and the ke: God; | which de- 
pendence will certainly incline us to ary br in all things. $0 
chat the great excellency of faith conſiſts in the conſequence.,jt 
hath upon our actions : a8, if we depend upon the trutk and wiſ- 
dom of a man, we ſhall W ac + bis 


advice. 
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advice. Therefore let no man think, that he can lead as good a 

möfal life without faith, as with it; for this reaſon, becauſe: he, 
who has no faith, cannot by the'ſtrongth of his own reaſon or en- 
deavours fo eakily reſift detnptatione, as the other, who depends up- 
on God's aſſiſtance in the'ove his frailties, and is ſure to be 
— ever in heaven for his victory over them. Faith, ſays 
ſtle, 3 the evidence of things not ſeun: he means, hat 
sa virtue, by which any thing commanded. us by God to 


beer appears evident and certain to us, although we —. ſee, 
nor can conceive it; becauſe, 6 faith we been depend upon 
the truth and power of God. 

It is an old and true diſtiaQtion, chat things may be above our 
reaſon without being c to it. Of this kind are the power, 
the nature, and the univerſal preſence of God, with — 
other points. How little do thoſe, who quarrel with myſteries, 
e commoneſt actions of nature: the growth of an ani- 
mal, of a plant, or ef the ſmalleſt ſeed, is a — * to the wiſeſt 
among MENT If an ignorant perſon were told, that a loadſtone 
would draw iron at a diſtance, he might ſay it was a thing con- 
trary to bis reaſon, and could not believe before he faw it with 


his eyes 


they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. We ſee but 
one part, and yet we know we conſiſt of two; and this is a my- 


we carmot comprehend, any more than that of the 7; rinity.. 


From what hath been ſaid, it is manifeſt, that God did never 
tbr us to believe, nor his miniſters to preach, any doQrine 
which is contrary to the reaſon he hath pleaſed to endow us with; 


but for his own wiſe ends has thought fit to conceal from us the 
nature of the thing he commands; thereliy to uu our flith and 
obedience, and increaſe our dependence upon him. 


It is highlyprobable, that if God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us 


chis great myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome other myſteries i * 
oly 


7 The manner whereby the foul and body are united, and how 
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holy religion, we ſhould not be able to underſtand them, unleſs ae 
would at the ſame time think fit to beſtow on us ſome new p 
ers or faculties of the mind, which we want at. preſent, . an = 
reſerved till the day of reſurrection to life eternal. For not, as 
the apoſtle ſays, we ſee through a glaſs darkly, but then face to face. 
Thus, we. ſee, the matter is brought to this iſſue; we muſt ei- 
cher believe hat God directly commands us in holy ſeripture, or 
we muſt wholly reject the ſcripture, and the chriſtian religion 
which we pretend to profeſs. But this, I hope, is too deſperate a 
ſtep for any of us to make. 8 
I have already obſerved, that thoſe who panch up the belief of 
the Trinity, or of any other myſtery, cannot propoſe any tempo- 
ral advantage to themſelves by ſo doing. But this is not the caſe 
of thoſe who oppoſe theſe doctrines. Do they lead better moral 
lives than a good chriſtian ? Are they — in their dealings? 
more chaſte, or temperate, or charitable? N othing at all of this; 
but on the contrary, their intent is to overthrow all religion, that 
they may gratify theirvices without any reproach from = world, 
or their own conſcience; and are zealous to bring over as many 
others as they can to their own opinions; becauſe it is ſome 
kind of imaginary comfort to have a multitude on their fide. 
There is no miracle mentioned in holy-writ, which, if it were 
ſtrictly examined, is not as much contrary to common reaſon, and 
as much a myſtery as this doctrine of the Trinity; and therefore 
we may with equal juſtice deny the truth of them all. For in- 
ſtance: it is againſt the laws of nature, that a human body ſhould 
be able to walk upon the water, as faint; Peter is * to have 
done; or that a dead carcaſe ſhould be raiſed from the grave af- 
ter three days, when it began to corrupt; which thoſe who un- 
derſtand anatomy will pronounce to be impoſſible by the com- 
mon rules of nature and reaſon. Vet theſe „ - wary and many 
others, are poſitively affirmed in the goſpel; and theſe we muſt 
_— or give up our holy religion to at ciſts and infidels,, . 
I Wall 
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I ſhall now. make a few lane and obſervations upon a hat 
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2 Farh, It would be well, if people — — not lay bach b welt 


on their own reaſon in matters of religion, as to think every thing 
impoſſible and abſurd which they cannot conceive. How often do 
we contradict the right rules of ræaſon in the whole courſe of our 
lives? Regſon itſelf is true and juſt, but the:reaſon of every parti- 
cular man is weak and wavering, perpetually ſwayed and turned 
by his intereſts, his paſſions, and his vices.” Let any man but con- 
ider, when he hath a controverſy with another, though his cauſe 
be ever ſo unjuſt, though the whole world be againſt him, how 
blinded he is by the love of himſelf to believe that right is wrong, 
and wrong is right, whewit makes for his: own advantage. Where 
is then the right uſe of his reaſon, which he ſo much boaſts of, 


and which — would e ſet 1 to een me com- 


© * 


mandurf the Amighey: Gio ads ei bn. 8 : 
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0 eue When and de edge def the ry m teres ofs re- 
ligion, let them examine and ſearch into their own Wan whether 
they have not ſome; favourite fin; which is of their party in this dif 
pute, and:which is equally contrary td other commands of God 
D 197 goſpel. For, WHhy do mer lbue darkneſs rather than light? 
he ſcripture tells uid, -Becarfe! their deeds ure evil; and there can 
— no. other; reaſon aſſigned. Therefore wien men are curious 
and inquiſitive to 3 ſome weak ſides in chriſtianity, and 
inclined to fauour eyery / thing that:is offered2t6 its: diladedutdge 
it is plain they wiſh it were not true, and thoſe wiſhes can bed 


from nothing but an evil conſcience; - becauſe; if there be truth 


in our ir > their condition muſt be miſerable.*' 


It is an high encumium Wedge chriſtianith, and a flrong argument of its Mert excel- 


lence, that a corrppt life always inclines men to 11 not true. It does not appear that 
Miboinethits and Ps Papiſts with their religion to Call e in proportion as their lives are immoral ; 


and 55 is ſaid of Dryden; that not Mang able 9 iy himſelf in infidelity he died a Papi. A 
1 f And 
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And therefore, thirdly, men ſhould conſider, that raiſing diffi- 
1855 cultics concerning the myſteries in religion cannot make them more 
wiſe, learned, or virtuous; better neighbours, or friends, or more 
ſerviceadlet0 their courkiy'; but, whatever they pretend, will de- 
ſroy their imward peace of mind by perpetual doubts and feats 
ariſing in their breaſto And God forbid! we ſhould ever ſee the 
times 40 bad, when dangerous opinions in religion will be a means 
to get favour and preferment; although even in fuch- a cafe it 
would be an ill rraftitk to gain the world, and loſe:our:own fouls. 
So that upon the whole it will be impoſlible to find any real uſe 
towards a virtuous or —_— life by n e e ww the 
golpel. 260 9 bit Polo V 2. tn Of 
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Rewrehly Thoſe, ſtrong nn who pen Fan all my- 
ſteries ſhould be ſquared and fitted to their own reaſen, might 
have ſomewhat to ſay, for themſelves, if they could ſatisfy the 
general reaſon of — in their opinions; ut herein they are 
miſerably defective, abfurd, and ridiculous; they ſtrain at a gnat, 
and ſwallow a camel: they: can believe that the world was made 
by chance; that God doth not concern himſelf with things below; 
will e puniſh vice not reward virtue; that religion Was in- 
vented by cunning men to keep the world inawe; with many other 
opinions equally falſe and deteſtable, againſt the common light of 
nature as well as reaſon; againſt the univerſal ſentiments” of all 
civilized Agtions, and anos td the cars even of a whe Hemthert: 

ABT DILDOS: Lip r . 

Lafty, Ripon the work e peſtilene- hooks Partien | 
larly written againſt this doctrine of the Trinity; it is fit to in- 
form you, chat the authors of them proceed wholly. upon a miſ- 
take: 2 would ſhew * it is, that zhree can be one, 
and one can be three: whereas the ſcripture ſaith no ſuch thing, 


at leaſt in that manner they would make it: but only tliat there 
is ſome kind of ; and e in the divine nature, which 


man- 
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mankind eannot poffibly cn prehend: thus che whole doctrine is 
ſhort and plain; and in itſelf incapable of any controverſy ; fitice 
God himſelf hath:pronemced vd fact, BU wholly co et the 
mantier. And therefeft many diwines, who' thought fit to anſwer 
thoſe wicked bocks, hive Been miſtaken too by anſwöbring fools 
in their folly ; and endeavouring to explain à myſtery, which God 
intended to keep ſecret from us, And as I would exhort all men 
to avoid reading thoſe wicked books written againſt this doctrine, 
as dangerous and pernicious; ſo I think they may omit the anſwers 
as unneceſſary. This I confeſs will probably affect but few or 
none among the generality of our congregations, who do not much 
trouble themſelves with books, at leaſt of this kind. However 
many, who do not read themſelves, are ſeduced by others that do; 
and thus become unbelievers upon truſt and at ſecond hand; and 
this is too frequent a caſe: for which reaſon I have endeavoured 
to put this doctrine upon a ſhort and ſure foot, levelled to the 
meaneſt underſtanding ; by which we may, as the apoſtle di- 
reds, be ready always to give an anſwer to every man, that aſketh 
us a reaſon of the hope that is in us, with meekneſs and fear. 


And thus 1 have done with my ſubject, which probably I ſhould 

not have choſen, if I had not been invited to it by the occaſion of 
| this ſeaſon, appointed on purpoſe to celebrate the myſteries of the 
Trinity, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, wherein we pray to be 
kept ſtedfaſt in this faith; and what this faith is I have ſhewn you 
in the plaineſt manner I could. For upon the whole, it is no more 
than this : God commands us, by our dependence upon his truth 
and his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underſtand. And 
this is no more, than what we do every day in the works of nature 


upon the credit of men of learning. Without faith we can do no 


works acceptable to God; for if they proceed from any other 
principle, they will not advance our ſalvation; and this faith, as 
I have explained it, we may acquire without giving up our ſenſes, 
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ITE 1 inſpire: 
it Ve It our religion, ſo 
of — what is are oy © hv and this we 
pray through eſus., Chriſt, to hom, with the Father and the 
Holy: Ghoſt, the myſterious. wee One God, be all 
honour and glory now and for evermore. 
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T St. PzrzR v. 5. 


a, all of ** be ſubject one to anther. 
Pt E he having i in many parts of this epiſtle given direc- 


tions to chriſtians concerning the duty of ſubjection or obe- 


dience to ſuperiors; in the ſeveral inſtances of the ſubject to the 
prince, the child to his parent, the ſervant to his maſter, the wife 
to her huſband, and the younger to the elder; doth here i in the 
words of my text ſum up the whole by advancing g a point of 
doctrine, which at firſt may appear a little extraordinary; Yea, 
all of you, faith he, be ſubjef one to another. For it ſhould ſeem, 
that two perſons cannot properly be ſaid to be ſubject to each o- 
ther, and that ſubjection is only due from inferiors to thoſe above 
them: yet faint Paul bath ſeveral paſſages to the ſame purpoſe. 


For he exhorts the Romans *, in honour to prefer one another; 


and the Philippians +, that in lowlineſs of mind they ſhould let each 
efteem other better than themſelves; and the E pheſians t, that they 
ſhould ſabmit themſelves one to another in the fear of the Lord. 

Here we find theſe two great apoſtles recommending to all chri- 
ſtians this duty of mutual ſubjection. For we may obſerve by St. 

Peter, that having mentioned the ſeveral relations which men 
bear to each other, as governor and ſubject, maſter and ſervant, 
and the reſt which I have alread y repeated, he makes no excep- 


Rom. xii. 10. 1 Philip. ii. 3. 1 Epheſ. v. 21. 


tion, 


— 
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tion, but ſums up the whole with commanding a/l to be /ubjeft 
one to another. From whence we may conclude, 'that this lub. 
jection, due from all men to all men is ſomething more than the 
compliment of courſe, when our betters are pleaſed to tell us they 
are our humble ſervants, but underſtand us to be their ſlaves. 
I know very well, that ſome of —_ who explain this _ 
apply it to humility, to the dutięs of charity, to privatg exhor- 
5 N and to bearing with Len beer in. Wut an it is pro- 
bable the apoſtle may have had a regard to all theſe. But how- 
ever, many learned men agree, that there is ſomething more un- 
derſtood, and ſo the words in their plain natural meaning muſt 
import; as you will obſerve yourſelves, if you read them with 
the beginning of the verſe, which is thus;  Likews/ſe ye younger ſub, 
mit your ſelves unto the elder ; yea, all of you be abe 016 to an- 


:ber. So that upon the whole there muſt be ſome kind of ſub- 
jection due from every man to every man, Which cannot be made 
void by any power, pre- eminence, or authority whatioever: Now 
het e e 7 ene 6 ne. tall 
be the ſubje& of my preſent diſcourſe. dme. 
As God hath contrived all the works of nature to be uſeful, and 
in ſome manner a ſupport to each other, by which the whole 
frame of the world under his providence is preſerved and kept up; 
ſo among mankind, our particular ſtations are appointed to each 
of us by God Almighty, wherein we are obliged to act, as far as 
.our power reacheth, towards the good of the whole community. 
And he, who doth not perform that part afligned him: towards 
advancing the benefit of. the whole in proportion to his appertu- 
nities and abilities, is not only an uſeleſs, but a very miſchievous 
member of the publick : becauſe he takes his ſhare of the profit, 
and yet leaves his ſhare, of the burden to be borne by others, which 
is the true principal cauſe of moſt miſeries and Cho odo$ch in life. 
For a wiſe man, who does not aſſiſt with his counſels, a great 
man with his protection, a rich man with his bounty and charity, 
| | and 
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and a poor man with his labour, are perfect nuſances in a com- 
monwealth. Neither is any condition of life more honourable in 
the fight of God than another; otherwiſe he would be a reſpecter 
of perſons, which he aſfures us he is not: for he hath propoſed 
the ſame ſalvation to all men, and hath only placed them in dif- 
ferent ways or ſtations to work it out. Princes are born with no 
more advantages of ſtrength or wiſdom than other men; and by 
an unhappy enden, are uſually more defective in both than 
thouſands of their ſubjects, They depend for every neceſſary of life 
upon the meaneſt of their people: beſides, obedience and ſubjec- 
tion were never enjoined by God to humour the paſſions, luſts, 


and vanities of thoſe who demand them from us; but we are 


commanded to obey our governors, becauſe diſobedience would 
breed {editions in the ſtate. Thus ſervants are directed to obey 


their maſters, children their parents, and wives their huſbands ; 
not from any reſpe& of perſons in God, but becauſe otherwiſe 


there would be nothing but confuſion in private families. This 


which St. Paul makes between the church of Chriſt and the body 
of man: for the ſame reſemblance will hold, not only to families 
and kingdoms, but to the whole corporation of mankind. * The 


eye, faith he, cannot ſay unto the hand, I have no need of thee ;/ 
nor again the hand to the foot, I have no need of thee. May, inde> 
more, thoſe members of the body which ſeem to be more feeble, „ are ne 


ceſſary: and uber ber one bes [uffer, all the members ſuffer 


with it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with: 


it. The caſe is directly the ſame among mankind. The prince 


cannot ſay to the bent E have no need of thee; nor the mer- 


chant to the labourer, I have no need of thee. N Iv, , much more 


thoſe members, which ſeem to be more feeble are neceſſary. For 
the poor are generally more neceſſary members of the common. 


wealth than the-rich : which clearly ſhews, that Rt! never in- 


Kom. xii. 21, 22, 23, 26. 
„ 


matter will be clearly explained by conſidering the compariſon, 


—_— 
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tended uch dada for the fake and ſeryice.of thoſe, to whom 
he lends 94 but becauſe he hath aſſigned every man his par- 
ticular ſtation to be uſeful in life, and this for the reaſon given by 
the apoſtle, that there may be no ſchiſnns in abe bod. 4 bo 
From hence may partly be gathered the nature of that, ſubjec 
tion, which we all owe to one another. God Almighty. hath 
been pleaſed to put us into an imperfect ftate, where we have per- 
petual occaſion of each other's aſſiſtance, There is none ſo low, as 
not to be in a capacity of aſſiſting the higheſt, nor fo high, as not 
to want the aſſiſtance of the loweſt. | 
It plainly appears from what bath been aid, * no one en 
creature is more worthy than another in the ſight of God, farther 
than according to 145 goodneſs or holineſs of eir liyes; and that 
power, wealth, and the like outward advantages, are ig far from 
being the marks of God's approving, or preferring thoſe, on whom 
they are beſtowed, - that on the contrary he is pleaſed to. ſuffer. 
them to be almoſt en groſſed by thoſe, who have. leaſt title to. his 
fayour...Now A's, to this equality wherein God hath placed 
all mankind with relation to himſelf, you will obſerve, that. in all. 
the relations between man and man there is a mutual dependence, 
whereby the one cannot ſubſiſt without the other. Thus, no man 
can be a prince without ſubjects, nor a maſter without ſervants, 
nor a father without children. And this both explains. and con- 
firms the doctrine of the text: for where there is a mutual de- 
pendence, there muſt be a mutual duty, and conſequently. a mu- 
tual ſubjection. For inſtance, the ſubject muſt obey his prince, be-. 
cauſe God commands it, human laws require it, and the fatety | of, 
the publick makes it neceſſary. (For the ſame realons.we. muſt, : 
_ obey all that are in authority, and ſubmit ourſelves not only to, 
the ah and gentle, but alſo to the froward, whether. they rule 
according to our liking or no.) On the other 3 in 3 9 Hah 
tries that pretend to freedom, princes are ſubject to thoſe: la 
which their people have choſen ; they are bound to protect t outs 
| fu b- 
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ſubjects in liberty, property, and religion, to receive their petitions» 
and redreſs their grievances: ſo that the beſt prince is, in the opi- 
nion of wiſe men, only the greateſt ſervant of the nation; not only 
a ſervant to the publick in general, but in ſome ſort to every ma 
in it. In the like manner, a ſervant owes obedience, and diligence, 
and faithfulneſs to his maſter, from whom at the ſame time he 
hath a juſt demand for protection, and maintenance, and gentle 
treatment. Nay, even the poor beggar hath a juſt demand of an 
alms from the rich man, who is guilty of fraud, injuſtice, and 
oppreſſion, if he does not afford relief according to his abilities. 
But this ſubjection we all owe one another is no where more ne- 
ceſſary, than in the common converſations of life; for without it 
there could be no ſociety among men. If the learned would not 
ſometimes ſubmit to the ignorant, the wiſe to the ſimple, the gentle 
to the froward, the old to the weakneſſes of the young, there 
would be nothing but everlaſting variance in the world. This our 
Saviour himſelf confirmed by his own example; for he appeared 
in the form of a ſervant, and waſhed his diſciples feet, adding 
thoſe memorable words, Ye call me Lord and maſter, and ye ſay 
well, for ſo I am. If I then your Lord and Maſter waſh your 
feet, how much more ought ye to waſh one another's feet? Under 
which expreſſion of waſhing the feet is included all that ſubjec- 
tion, aſſiſtance, love, and duty, which every good chriſtian 
ought to pay his brother, in whatever ſtation God hath placed 
him. For the greateſt prince and the meaneſt ſlave are not by in- 
finite degrees ſo diſtant, as our Saviour and thoſe diſciples whoſe 
feet he vouchſafed towaſh. | 
And although this doctrine of ſubjecting ourſelves to one ano- 
ther may ſeem to grate upon the pride and vanity of mankind, 
and may therefore be hard to be digeſted by thoſe, who value 
themſelves upon their greatneſs or their wealth ; yet it is really no 
more than what moſt men practiſe upon other occaſions. For if 


our neighbour who is our inferior comes to ſee us, we riſe to 
| B b receive 
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receive him, we place him above us, and reſpect him as if he 
were better than ourſelves ; and this is thought both decent and 
neceſſary, and is uſually called good manners. Now the duty re- 
quired by the apoſtle is only, that we ſhould enlarge our minds, 
and that what we thus practiſe in the common courſe of life, we 
ſhould imitate in all our actions and proceedings whatſoever ; ſince 
our Saviour tells us, that every man is our neighbour, and ſince we 
are ſo ready in the point of civility to yield to others in our own 
houſes, where only we have any title to govern. 

Having thus ſhewn you, what ſort of ſubjection it is, which all 
men owe one another, and in what manner. it ought to be paid, 


I ſhall now draw ſome obſervations from what hath been ſaid. 


And fire; A thorough practice of this duty of ſubjecting our- 
| ſelves to the wants and infirmities of each other would utterly ex- 
tinguiſh in us the vice of pride. 

For if God has pleaſed to entruſt me with a talent, not for m 
own ſake, but for the ſervice of others, and at the ſame time ha 
left me full of wants and neceſſities which others muſt ſupply; I 
can then have no cauſe to ſet any extraordinary value upon my- 
ſelf, or to deſpiſe my brother, becauſe he hath not the ſame talents, 
which were lent to me. His being may probably be as uſeful to 
the publick as mine, and therefore by the rules of right reaſon I 


am in no ſort preferable to him. 


Secondly ; Tis very manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that no 
man ought to look upon the advantages of life, ſuch as riches, ho- 
nour, power, and the like, as his property, but meerly as a truſt, 
which God hath depoſited with him to be employed for the uſe 
of his brethren ; and God will certainly puniſh the breach of that 
truſt, though the laws of man will not, or rather indeed cannot; 
becauſe the truſt was conferred only by God, who has not left it 


to any power on earth to decide infallibly, whether a man makes 
1 | a good 
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a good uſe of his talents or no, or to puniſh him where he fails. 
And therefore God ſeems to have more particularly taken this 
matter into his own hands, and will moſt certainly reward or puniſh 
us -in proportion to our good or ill performance in it. Now, al- 
though the advantages, which one man poſſeſſeth more than ano- 
ther, may in ſome ſenſe be called his property with reſpect to other 
men, yet with reſpe& to God they are, as I ſaid, only a truſt ; 
which will plainly appear from hence: if a man does not uſe thoſe 
advantages to the good of the publick, or the benefit of his neigh- 
bour, it is certain he doth not deſerve them, and conſequently that 
God never intended them for a bleſſing to him; and on the other 
fide, whoever does employ his talents as he ought, will find by his 
own experience, they were chiefly lent him for the ſervice of o- 


chers; for to the ſervice of others he will certainly employ them. 


Thirdly; If we could all be brought to practiſe this duty of ſub- 
jecting ourſelves to each other, it would very much contribute to 
the general happineſs of mankind: for this would root out envy 
and malice from the heart of man; becauſe you cannot envy your 
neighbour's ſtrength, if he make uſe of it to defend your life, or 
carry your burden ; you cannot envy his wiſdom, if he gives you 
good counſel; nor his riches, if he ſupplies you in your wants; nor 
his greatneſs, if he employs it to your protection. The miſeries 
of life are not properly owing to the unequal diſtribution of things; 
but God Almighty, the great King of heaven, is treated like the 
kings of the earth, who although perhaps intending well them- 
ſelves, have often moſt abominable miniſters and ſtewards, and 
thoſe generally the vileſt, to whom they intruſt the moſt talents. 
But here is the difference, that the princes of this world ſee by 


other men's eyes, but God ſees all things; and therefore whenever 


he permits his bleſſings to be dealt among thoſe who are un- 
worthy, we may certainly conclude, that he intends them only as 
a a puniſhment to an evil world, as well as to the owners. It were 
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well, if thoſe would conſider this, whoſe riches ſerve them only 
as a ſpur to avarice, or as an inſtrument to their luſts ; whoſe 
wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe colours upon things, to 
call good evil, and evil good, againſt the conviction of their own 
conſciences ; and laſtly, who employ their power and favour in 
acts of oppreſſion or injuſtice, in miſrepreſenting perſons and 
things, or in countenancing the wicked to the ruin of the innocent. 


Fourthly, The practice of this duty of being ſubject to one ano- 
ther, would make us reſt contented in the ſeveral ſtations of lite, 
wherein God hath thought fit to place us ; becauſe it would in 
the beſt and eaſieſt manner bring us back as it were to that early 
ſtate of the goſpel, when Chriſtians had all things in common. For 
if the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants ; if the 
ignorant found the wiſe ready to inſtru& and dire& them ; or if 
the weak might always find protection from the mighty; they 
could none of them with the leaſt pretence of juſtice lament their 


own condition, 


From all that hath been hitherto ſaid, it appears, that great abi- 
lities of any fort, when they are employed as God directs, do but 
make the owners of them greater and more painful ſervants to 
their neighbour, and the publick : however, we are by no means 
to conclude from hence, that they are not really bleſſings, when 
they are in the hands of good men. For firſt, what can be a greater 
honour than to be choſen one of the ſtewards and diſpenſers of 
God's bounty to mankind ? What is there, that can give a gene- 
rous ſpirit more pleaſure and complacency of mind, than to con- 
ſider, that he is an inſtrument of doing much good? that great 
numbers owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, their ſafety, 
their health, and the good conduct of their lives? the wickedeſt 
man upon earth takes a pleaſure in doing good to thoſe he loves; 
and therefore ſurely a good chriſtian, who obeys our Saviour's 


COIN- 
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commands of loving all men, .cannot but take delight in doing 


good even to his enemies. God, who gives all things toall men, can 
receive nothing from any; and thoſe among men, who do the 
moſt good, and receive the feweſt returns, do moſt reſemble their 


creator: for which reaſon ſaint Paul delivers it as a ſaying of our 


Saviour, that it is more bleſſed to give than receive. By this rule, 
what muſt become of thoſe things, which the world values as the 
oreateſt bleſſings, riches, power, and the like, when our Saviour 
plainly determines, that the beſt way to make them bleſſings is to 
part with them? Therefore although the advantages, which one 
man hath over another, may be called bleſſings, yet they are by 
no means ſo in the ſenſe the world uſually underſtands. Thus, for 
example, great riches are no bleſſing in themſelves; becauſe the 
poor man with the common neceſſaries of life enjoys more health 
and has fewer cares without them : how then do they become 
bleſſings ? No otherwiſe, than by being employed in feeding the 
hungry, cloathing the naked, rewarding worthy men, andin ſhort, 
doing acts of charity and generoſity. Thus likewiſe, power is no 
bleſſing in itſelf, becauſe private men bear leſs envy, and trouble, 
and anguiſh without it. But when it is employed to protect the 
innocent, to relieve the oppreſſed, and to puniſh the oppreſſor, 
then it becomes a great bleſſing. And ſo laſtly even great wiſdom 
is, in the opinion of Solomon, not a bleſſing in itſelf : for in much 
wiſdom is much ſorrow; and men of common underſtandings, if 
they ſerve God and mind their callings, make fewer miſtakes in 
the conduct of life than thoſe who have better heads. And yet wiſ- 
dom is a mighty bleſſing, when it is applied to good purpoſes, to 
inſtruc the ignorant, to be a faithful counſellor either in publick 
or private, to be a director to youth, and to many other ends 
needleſs here to mention. ; 
To conclude : God ſent us into the world to obey his com- 
mands by doing as much good as our abilities will reach, and as 


little 
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little evil as our many infirmities will permit. Some he hath only 
truſted with one talent, ſome with five, and ſome with ten. No 
man is without his talent; and he that is faithful or negligent in 
a little, ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed, as well as he that hath. 
been ſo in a great deal. N 


Conſider what hath been ſaid, ert. 
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Teſtimony of Conſcience. 


2 Cor. 1. 1 2. Part of it. 
— For our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of our —— 


HERE is no word more frequently in the mouths of men, 
than that of conſcience, and the meaning of it is in ſome 
meaſure generally underſtood: however, becauſe 'it is likewiſe a 
word extreamly abuſed by many people, w who apply other mean- 
ings to it, which God Almighty never intended; I ſhall explain it 
to you in the cleareft manner I am able. The word conſcience 
Eu al ſignifies that knowledge, which a man hath within him- 
f his own thoughts and actions. And becauſe if a man 

judg eth fairly of his own actions by comparing them with the 
law of God, his mind will either approve or condemn him ac- 
cording as he hath done good or evil; therefore this knowledge 
or conſcience may properly be called beth an accuſer and a judge. 
So that whenever our conſcience accuſeth us, we are certainly 
guilty ; but we are not always innocent, when it doth not accuſe 
us: for very often through the hardneſs of our hearts, or the 
fondneſs and favour we bear to ourſelves, or through igno- 
rance or neglect, we do not ſuffer our conſcience to take any 
iſance of ſeveral fins we commit. There is another office 
likewiſe belonging to conſcience, which is that of being our di- 
rector and guide; and the wrong ule of this hath been the occa- 
fion of more evils under the ſun, than almoſt all other cauſes put 

| together. 
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together. For, as conſcience is nothing elſe but the knowledge we 
have of what we are thinking and doing; ſo it can guide us no 
farther than that knowledge' reacheth : and therefore God hath 
placed conſcience in us to be our director only in thoſe actions, 
which ſcripture and reaſon plainly tell us to be good or evil. But 
in caſes too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend or determine, 
there conſcience 1s not concerned ; becauſe it cannot adviſe in 
what it doth not underſtand, nor decide where it is itſelf in doubt: 
but by God's great mercy thoſe difficult points are never of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity to our ſalvation. There is likewiſe another evil, 
that men often fay, a thing is againſt their conſcience, when 
really it is not. For inſtance : aſk any of thoſe, who differ from 
the worſhip eſtabliſhed, why they do not come to church, they 
will ſay, they diſlike the ceremonies, the prayers, the habits, and 
the like; and therefore it goes againſt their conſcience : but they 
are miſtaken, their teacher hath put thoſe words into their mouth; 
for a man's conſcience can go no higher than his knowledge; and 
therefore till he has thoroughly examined by ſcripture, and the 
practice of the ancient church, whether thoſe points are blame- 
ableor no, his conſcience cannot poſlibly dire& him to condemn 
them. Hence have likewiſe ariſen thoſe miſtakes about what is 
_ uſually called /iberty of conſcience; which, properly ſpeaking, is no 
more than a liberty of knowing our own thoughts ; which liberty 
no one can take from us. But thoſe words have obtained quite 
different meanings : liberty of conſcience is now-a-days not only 
underſtood to be the liberty of believing what men pleaſe, but 
alſo of endeavouring to propagate that belief as much as they can, 
and to overthrow the faith which the laws have already eſtabliſhed, 
and to be rewarded by the publick for thoſe wicked endeavours: 
and this is the liberty of conſcience, which the fanaticks are now 
openly in the face of the world endeavouring at with their utmoſt 
application. At the ſame time it cannot but be obſerved, that 
thoſe very perſons, who under pretence of a publick ſpirit and 
ten- 
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tenderneſs towards their chriſtian brethren are ſo zealous for ſuch a 
liberty of conſcience as this, are ofall others the leaſt tender to thoſe 
who differ from them in the ſmalleſt point relating to govern- 
ment; and I wiſh. I could not ſay, that the majeſty of the living 
God may be offended with more - ſecurity than the memory of a 
dead prince. But the wiſdom of the world at preſent ſeems to a- 
gree with that of the heathen emperor, who ſaid, If the gods 
were offended, it was their own concern, and they were able to 
vindicate themſelves. 

But although conſcience hath been abuſed to thoſe wicked 
purpoſes which I have alrcady related, yet a due regard to the di- 
rections it plainly gives us, as well as to its accuſations, reproaches 
and advices, would be of the greateſt uſe to mankind both for 
their preſent welfare and future happineſs. 

Therefore my diſcourſe at this time ſhall be directed to prove 
to you, that there is no ſolid, firm foundation for virtue, but on 
a conſcience which is guided by religion. 

In order to this I ſhall firſt ſhew you the weakneſs and uncer- 
tainty of two falſe principles, which many people ſet up in the 
place of conſcience for a guide to their actions. 

The firſt of theſe principles is, what the world uſually calls 
moral honeſty. There are ſome people, who appear very indifferent 
as to religion, and yet have the repute of being juſt and fair in 
their dealings; and theſe are generally known by the character of 
good moral men. But now it you look into the grounds and the 
motives of ſuch a man's actions, you ſhall find them to be no o- 
ther than his: own eaſe and intereſt. For example : you truſt a mo- 
ral man with your money in the way of trade, you truſt another 
with the defence of your cauſe at law, and perhaps they both 
deal juſtly withyou. Why? not from any regard they have for 
juſtice, but becauſe their fortune depends upon their credit, and 
a ſtain of open publick diſhoneſty muſt be to their diſadvantage. 
But let it conſiſt with ſuch a man's intereſt and ſafety to wrong 
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you, .and then it will be impoſſible you can have any hold upon 
him; becauſe there is nothing left to give him a check, or put 
in the balance againſt his profit. For if he hath nothing to govern 
himſelf by but the opinion of the world, as long as he can con- 
ceal his injuſtice from the world, he thinks he is ſafe. 
|  Befides, it is found by experience, that thoſe men, who ſet up 
for morality without 8 5 to religion, are generally virtuous but 
in part; they will be juſt in their dealings between man and man, 
but if they find themſelves diſpofed to pride, luſt, intemperance, 
or avarice, they do not think their morality concerned to check 
them in anyof theſe vices ; becauſe it is the great rule of ſuch men, 
that they may lawfully follow the dictates of nature, wherever 
their ſafety, health, and fortune are not injured. So that upon the 
whole there is hardly one vice, which a meer moral man may not 
upon ſome occaſions allow himſelf to practiſe. 
The other falſe principle, which ſome men ſet up in the place 
of conſcience to be their director in life, is what thoſe, who pre- 
tend to it, call honour. 
This word is often made the ſanction of an oath 7 it is reckon- 
ed to be a great commendation to be a ſtrict man of honour; 
and it is commonly underſtood, that a man of honour can ne- 
ver be guilty of a baſe action. This is uſually the ſtile of mili- 
tary men, of perſons with titles, and of others who pretend to 
birth and quality. Tis true indeed, that in ancient times it was 
univerſally underſtood, that honour was the reward of virtue; but 
if ſuch honour as is now-a-days going will not permit a man to 
do a baſe action, it muſt be allowed, there are very few ſuch 
Pigs as baſe actions in nature. No matt of honour, as that word 
is u 
him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his creditors, to be uſeful to 
his country, to do good to mankind, to endeavour to be wiſe or 
learned, to regard his word, his promiſe, or his oath: or if he 
hath any of theſe virtues, they were never learned in the catechiſm 


of 


ually underſtood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged 
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of honour, which contains but two precepts, the punctual pay- 
ment of debts contracted at play, and the right underſtanding the 
ſeveral degrees of an affront, in order to revenge it by the death 
of an adverſary. 

But ſuppoſe this principle of honour, which forme men ſo much 
boaſt of, did really produce more virtues than it ever pretended 
to; yet, ſince the very being of that honour depended upon the 
breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the people, the virtues de- 
rived from it could be of no long or certain duration. For ex- 
ample: ſuppoſe a man from a principle of honour ſhould reſolve 
to be juſt, or chaſte, or temperate, and yet the cenſuring world 
ſhould take a humour of refuſing him thoſe characters, he would 
then think the obligation at an end. Or on the other fide, if he 
thought he could gain honour by the falſeſt and vileſt action 
(which is a caſe that very often happens) he would then make no 
ſeruple to perform it. And God knows, it would be an unhappy 
ſtate, to have the religion, the liberty, or the property of a peo- 
ple lodged in ſuch hands; which however hath been too often 

the caſe. 

What I have faid upon this principle of honour may perhaps 
be thought of ſmall concernment to moſt of you, who are my 
hearers : however a caution was not altogether unneceſſary; ſince 
there is nothing by which*not only the vulgar, but the honeſt 
tradefman hath been ſo much deceived, as this infamous pretence 
to honour in too many of their betters. 

Having thus ſhewn you the weakneſs and uncertainty of thoſe 
principles, which ſome men ſet up in the place of conſcience to 
direct them in their actions, I ſhall now endeavour to prove to 
you, that there is no ſolid, firm foundation of virtue, but in a con- 
ſcience directed by the principles of religion. 

There is no way of judging how far we may depend upon the 
actions of men, otherwiſe than by knowing the motives, and 
grounds, and cauſes of them; and if the motives of our actions be 
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not reſolved and determined into the law of God, they will be pre- 
carious and uncertain, and liable to perpetual changes. I will /ſhew 
you what I mean by an example: ſuppoſe a man thinks it his 
duty to obey his parents, becauſe reaſon tells him ſo, becauſe he is 
obliged by gratitude, and becauſe the laws of his country com- 
mand him to do fo: if he ſtops here, his parents can have no 
laſting ſecurity ; for an occaſion may happen, wherein it may be 
extreamly his intereſt to be diſobedient, and where the laws of 
the land can lay no hold upon him: therefore before ſuch a man 
can fafely be truſted, he mult proceed farther, and conſider, that 
his reaſon is the gift of God; that God commanded him to be 
obedient to the laws, and did moreover in a particular manner en- 
join him to be dutiful to his parents; after which, if he lays due 
weight upon thoſe conſiderations, he will probably continue in his 
duty to the end of his life: becauſe no earthly intereſt can ever come 
in competition to balance the danger of oftending his Creator, 
or the happineſs of pleaſing him. And of all this' his conſcience 
will certainly inform him, if he hath any regard to religion. 


Secondly ; Fear and hope are the two greateſt natural motives 
of all men's actions: but neither of theſe paſſions will ever put 
us in the way of virtue, unleſs they be directed by conſcience. 
For although virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is ſo corrupted, that no man can 
reaſonably hope to be rewarded in it meerly upon account of his 
virtue. And conſequently the fear of puniſhment in this life will 
preſerve men from very few vices, ſince ſome of the blackeſt and 
baſeſt do often prove the ſureſt ſteps to favour; ſuch as ingrati- 
tude, hypocriſy, treachery, malice, ſubornation, atheiſm, . and 
many more which human laws do little concern themſelves a- 
bout. But when conſcience placeth before us the hopes of ever- 
laſting happineſs, and the fears of everlaſting miſery, as the re- 
ward and puniſhment of our good or evil actions, our reaſon can 
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find no way to avoid the force of ſuch an argument, 'otherwiſe 
than by running into infidelity. | 


Tuaſily, ' Coniſcience will direct us to love God, and to put our 
' Whole truſt and confidence in him. Our love of God will inſpire 
us with a deteſtation for ſin, as what is of all things moſt con- 
trary to his divine nature; and if we have an entire confidence 
iti him, that will enable us to ſubdue and deſpiſe all the allure- 
Went öf the Word.? en Mo 03997 OY 
It may here be objected, if conſcience be ſo ſure a director to 
us chriſtians in the conduct of our lives, how comes it to paſs that 
the ancient heathens, who had no other lights but thoſe of nature 
and reaſon, ſhould ſo far exceed us in all manner of virtue, as 
plainly appears by many examples, they have left on record? 
Jo which it may be anſwered; firſt, thoſe heathens were ex- 
tremely ſtrict and exact in the education of their children; where- 
as among us this care is ſo much laid aſide, that the more God 
has bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, juſt ſo much the leſs 
in proportion is the care he takes in the education of his children, 
and particularly of that child which is to inherit his fortune; of 
which the effects are viſible enough among the great ones of the 
world. Again, thoſe heathens did in a particular manner inſtill the 
principle into their children of loving their country, which is fo 
far otherwiſe now-a-days, that of the ſeveral parties among us, 
there is none of them that ſeem to have ſo much as heard whe- 
ther there be ſuch a virtue in the world, as plainly appears 'by 
their practices, and eſpecially when they are placed in thoſe ſta- 
tions where they can only have opportunity of ſhewing it. Laſtly; 
the moſt conſiderable among the heathens did generally believe 
rewards and puniſhments in a life to come; which is the great 
princigle for conſcience to work upon: whereas too many of 
thoſe, who would be thought the moſt conſiderable among us, 
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do both by their practices and their diſcourſes plainly n, chat 
they believe nothing at all of the matter. 

Wherefore n it hath manifeſtly appeared, that a religious 
conſcience is the only true ſolid foundation, upon which virtue 
can be built, give me leave, before I conclude, to let you ſee how 
neceſſary ſuch a conſcience is to conduct us in every ſtation and 
condition of our lives. 

That a religious conſcience is neceſſary in any ſtation, is con- 
feſſed even by thoſe, who tell us that all religion was invented by 
cunning men in order to keep the world in awe. For if religion 
by the confeſſion of its adverſaries be neceſſary toward the well- 
governing of mankind ; then every wiſe man in power will be ſure 
not only to chuſe out for every ſtation under him ſuch perſons as 
are moſt likely to be kept i in awe by religion, but likewiſe to 
carry ſome appearance of it himſelf, or elſe he is a very weak po- 
litician. And accordingly in any country, where great perſons 
affect to be open deſpiſers of religion, their counſels will be found 
at laſt to be fully as deſtructive to the ſtate as to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his ſon-in-law Moſes, to provide 
able men, ſuch as fear God, men of truth, hating covetouſneſs, and 
to place ſuch over the people; and Moſes, who was as wiſe a 
ſtateſman at leaſt as any in this age, thought fit to follow that ad- 
vice. Great abilities without the fear of God are moſt dangerous 
inſtruments, when they are truſted with power. The laws of man 
have thou ght fit, that thoſe who are called to any office of truſt 
ſhould be ee by an oath to the faithful diſcharge of it: but 
an oath is an appeal to God, and therefore can have no influ- 
ence except upon thoſe, AY wh believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of thoſe that ſeek him, and a puniſher of thoſe who diſo- 
bey him: and therefore, we ſec, the laws themſelves are forced to 
have recourſe to conſcience in theſe caſes, becauſe their penalties 
cannot reach the arts of cunning men, who can find ways to be 


guilty of a thouſand injuſtices without being diſcovered, or at leaſt 
1 without 
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without being puniſhed. And the reaſon why we find ſo many 
frauds, abuſes, and corruptions where any truſt is conferred, can be 
no other, than that there is ſo little conſcience and religion left in 
the world, or at leaſt that men in their choice of inſtruments have 
private ends in view, which are very different from the ſervice of 
the publick. Beſides, it is certain, that men who profeſs to have 
no religion, are full as zealous to bring over proſelytes as any pa- 
piſt or fanatick can be. And therefore, if thoſe who are in ſtation 
high enough to be of influence or example to others ; if thoſe (I 
ſay) openly profeſs a contempt or diſbelief of religion, they will 
be ſure to make all their dependents of their own principles; and 
what ſecurity can the publick expect from ſuch perſons, when- 
ever their intereſts or their luſts come into competition with their 
duty? It is very poſſible for a man, who hath the appearance 
of religion, and is a great pretender to conſcience, to be wicked 
and a hypocrite; but it is impoſſible for a man, who openly de 
clares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that he will 
not be falſe and {cruel and corrupt, whenever a temptation offers, 
which he values more than he does the power wherewith he was 
truſted. And if ſuch a man doth not betray his cauſe and his maſ- 
ter, it is only becauſe the temptation was not properly offered, 
or the profit was too ſmall, or thedanger too great. And hence it is, 
that we find ſo little truth or juſtice among us, becauſe there are 
ſo very few, who either in the ſervice of the publick, or in com- 
mon dealings with each other, do ever look farther than their 
own advantage, and how to guard themſelves againſt the laws of 
the country; which a man may do by favour, by ſecreſy, or by 
cunning, though he breaks almoſt every law of God. 

Therefore to conclude: it plainly appears, that unleſs men are 
guided by the advice and judgment of conſcience founded on reli- 
gion, they can give no ſecurity that they will be either good ſub- 
jects, faithful ſervants of the publick, or honeſt in their mutual 
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dealings; ſince there is no other tie, through which the pride, 
or luſt, or avarice, or ambition of mankind will not certainly 
break one time or other.. n“ 
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Conſider what has been faid, erg. 1 
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' BROTHERLY LOVE. 


HE B. Xiii. I. 


Let brotherly love continue. 


* the early times of the goſpel the chriſtians were very much 
diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies of men by the great and 
conſtant love they bore to each other; which, although it was 
done in obedience to the frequent injunctions of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles, yet, I confeſs, there ſeemeth to have been likewiſe a 
natural reaſon, that very much promoted it. For the chriſtians 
then were few and ſcattered, living under perſecution by the hea- 
thens round about them, in whoſe hands was all the civil and mi- 
litary power; and there is nothing ſo apt to unite the minds and 
| hearts of men, or to beget love and tenderneſs, as a general di- 
ſtreſs. The firſt diſſentions between chriſtians took their begin- 
ning from the errors and hereſies, that aroſe among them; many 
of thoſe hereſies ſometimes extinguiſhed and ſometimes reviv- 
ing, or ſucceeded by others, remain to this day ; and having been 
made inſtruments to the pride avarice or ambition of ilEdeſign- 
ing men by extinguiſhing brotherly love have been the cauſe of 
infinite calamities, as well as corruptions of faith and manners, 
in the chriſtian world. 

The laſt legacy of Chriſt was peace and mutual love ; but then 
he foretold, that he came to ſend a {word upon the earth: the 
primitive chriſtians accepted the legacy, and their ſucceſſors down 
to the preſent age have been largely tulfilling his prophecy. But 
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whatever the practice of mankind hath been, or till continues, 
there is no duty more incumbent upon. thoſe who profeſs the 
goſpel, than that of brotherly love ; which whoever could reſtore 
in any degree among men, would be an inſtrument of more 
good to human ſociety, than ever was, or will be, done by all 
the ſtateſmen and politicians in the world. 

It is upon this ſubject of brotherly love, that I intend to diſcourſe 
at preſent, and the method I obſerve ſhall be as follows: 


I. Firſt, I will enquire into the cauſes. of this great want of 
brotherly love among us. | | 

II. Secondly, 1 will lay open the fad effects and conſequences, 
which our animoſities and mutual hatred have produced. 

III. Laſely, Iwill:uſe ſome motives and exhortations, that may 
perſuade you to embrace brotherly love, and continue in it. 


I. Fin, I ſhall enquire into the cauſes; of this great want of 
brotherly love among us. 5 

This nation of ours hath for an hundred years paſt been infeſt- 
ed by two enemies, the papiſts and fanaticks, who each in their 
turns filled it with blood and ſlaughter, and for a time deſtroy- 
ed both the church and government. The memory of theſe events 
hath put all true proteſtants equally upon their guard againſt both 
theſe adverſaries, who by conſequence do equally hate us. The 
fanaticks revile us, as too nearly approaching to popery; and the 
papiſts condemn us, as bordering too much on fanaticiſm. The 
papiſts, God be prais d, are by the wiſdom of our laws put out of 
all viſible poſſibility of hurting us; beſides, their religion is ſo 
generally abhorred, that they have no advocates or abettors among 
proteſtants to aſſiſt them, But the fanaticks are to be conſidered in 
another light; they have had of late years the power the luck or 
the ciffning to divide us among ourſelves; they have endeavour- 


ed to repreſent all thoſe, who have been ſo bold as to oppoſe their 
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errors and defigns, under the character of perſons diſaffected to the 
government; and they have ſo far ſucceeded, that now-a-days, if 
a clergyman happens to preach with any zeal and vehemence 
againſt the fin or danger of ſchiſm, there will not want too many 
in his congreation ready enough to cenſure him as hot and high 
flying, an inflamer of men's minds, an enemy to moderation, 
and TiNoyal to his prince. This hath produced a formed and ſet- 
tled divifion between thoſe, who profeſs the ſame doctrine and 
diſcipline, while they, who call themſelves moderate, are forced to 
widen their bottom by ſacrificing their principles and their bre- 
thren to the incroachments and inſolence of diſſenters, who are 
therefore anſwerable, as a principal cauſe of all that hatred and 
animoſity now reigning among us. 

Another cauſe of the great want of brotherly love is the weak- 
neſs and folly of too many among you of the lower ſort, who are 
made'the tools and inſtruments of your betters to work their de- 
ſigns, wherein you have no concern. Your numbers make you of 
uſe, and cunning men take the advantage by putting words into 
your mouths, which you do not underſtand ; then they fix good 
or ill characters to thoſe words, as it beſt ſerves their purpoſes : 
and thus you are taught to love or hate, you know not what, or 
why; you often ſuſpect your beſt friends and neareſt neighbours, 
even your teacher himſelf, without any reaſon, if your leaders 
once taught you to call him by a name, which they tell you ſigni- 
fieth ſome very bad thing. 8 

A third cauſe of our great want of brotherly love ſeemeth to 
be, that this duty is not ſo often inſiſted on from the pulpit, as 
it ought to be in ſuch times as theſe; on the contrary it is to be 
doubted, whether doctrines are not ſometimes delivered by an un- 
governed zeal, a deſire to be diſtinguiſhed, or a view of intereſt, 
which produce quite different effects; when upon occaſions ſet 
apart to return thanks to God for ſome publick bleſſing, the time 
is employed in ſtirring up one part of the congregation againſt the 
| Dd 2 other 
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other by repreſentations of things and perſons, which God in his 
mercy forgive thoſe who are guilty ß. + 
The laſt cauſe I ſhall mention of the want of brothetly love is, 
that unhappy diſpoſition towards politicks among the trading peo- 
ple, which hath been induſtriouſly inſtilled into them. In former 
times the middle and lower ſort of mankind ſeldom gained or loſt 
by the factions of the kingdom, and therefore were little concerned 
in them, further than as matter of talk and amuſement ; but now 
the meaneſt dealer will expect to turn the penny by the merits of 
his party. He can repreſent his neighbour as a man of dangerous 
principles, can bring a railing accuſation againſt him, perhaps a 
criminal one, and ſo rob him of his livelihood, and find his own 
account by that much more than if he had diſparaged his neigh- 
bour's goods, or defamed him as a cheat. For ſo it happens, that 
inſtead of enquiring into the ſkill or honeſty of thoſe kind of peo- 
ple, the manner is now to enquire into their party, and to reject or 
encourage them accordingly ; which proceeding hath made our 
people in general ſuch able politicians, that all the artifice, flat- 
tery, diſſimulation, diligence and dexterity in undermining each 
other, which the ſatyrical wit of men hath charged upon courts ; 
together with all the rage and violence, cruelty and injuſtice, 
which have been ever imputed to publick aſſemblies; are with 
us (fo polite are we grown) to be ſeen among our meaneſt traders 
and artificers in the greateſt perfection. All which, as it may be 
matter of ſome humiliation to the wiſe and mighty of this world, 
ſo the effects thereof may perhaps in time prove very different 
from what, I hope in charity, were ever foreſeen or intended. 


IT. I will therefore now in the ſecond place lay open ſome of 
the ſad effects and conſequences, which our animoſities and mu- 

tual hatred have produced. | 1 
And the firſt ill conſequence is, that our want of brotherly 
love hath almoſt driven out all ſenſe of religion from among us, 
which 
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which cannot well be otherwiſe: for ſince our Saviour laid ſo 
much weight upon his diſciples loving one another, that he gave 
it among his laſt inſtructions; and ſince the primitive chriſtians 
are allowed to have chiefly propagated the faith by their ſtrict ob- 
, ſervance of that inſtruction, it muſt follow that in proportion as 
brotherly love declineth, chriſtianity will do ſo too. The little re- 
ligion there is in the world, hath been obſerved to reſide chiefly 
among the middle and lower ſort of people, who are neither tempt- 
ed to pride and luxury by great riches, nor to deſperate courſes 
by extreme poverty: and truly, I upon that account have thought 
it a happineſs, that theſe who are under my immediate care are 
generally of that condition ; but where party hath once made en- 
trance with all its conſequences of hatred, envy, partiality. and 
virulence, religion cannot long keep its hold in any ſtate or degree 
of life whatſoever. For, if the great men of the world have been 
cenſured in all ages for mingling too little religion with their po- 
liticks, what a havock of principles muſt they needs make in un- 
learned and irregular heads; of which indeed the effects are al- 
ready too viſible and melancholy all over the kingdom. 
Another ill conſequence from our want of brotherly love is, that 
it increaſeth the inſolence of the fanaticks ; and this partly ariſeth 
from a miſtaken meaning of the word moderation ; a word which 
hath been much abuſed, and handed about for ſeveral years paſt. 
There are too many people indifferent enough to all religion; 
there are many others, who diſlike the clergy, and would have 
them live in poverty and dependence; both theſe ſorts are much 
commended by the fanaticks for moderate men, ready to put an 
end to our diviſions, and to make a general union among prote- 
ſtants. Many ignorant well meaning people are deceived by theſe 
appearances, ſtrengthened with great pretences to loyalty: and 
theſe occaſions the fanaticks lay hold on to revile the doctrine and 
_ diſcipline of the church, and even infult and oppreſs the clergy, 
wherever their numbers or favourers will bear them out; inſomuch 
. 8 | that 
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that one wilful refractory fanatick hath been able to diſturb a 
whole pariſh for many years together. But the moſt moderate 
and favoured divines dare not own, that the word moderation 
with reſpect to the diſſenters can be at all applied to their religion, 
but is purely perſonal or prudential. No good man repineth at the 
liberty of conſcience they enjoy; and perhaps a very moderate di- 
vine may think better of their loyalty than others do; or, to ſpeak 
after the manner of men may think it neceſſary, that all proteſtants 
ſhould be united againſt the common enemy; or out of diſcretion, 
or other reaſons beft known to himſelf, be tender of mentioning 
them at all. But ſtill the errors of the diſſenters are all fixed and 
determined, and muſt upon demand be acknowledged by all 
the divines of our church, whether'they be called in party phraſe, 
high or low, moderate or violent. And further, I believe it would 
be bard to find many moderate divines, who, if their opinion were 
aſked whether diſſenters ſhould be truſted with power, could ac- 
cording to their conſciences anſwer in the affirmative; from 
whence it is plain, that all the ſtir, which the fanaticks have 
made with this word moderation, was only meant to increaſe our 
diviſions, and widen them ſo far as to make room for themſelves 
to get in between. And this is the only ſcheme they ever had (ex- 
cept that of deſtroying root and branch) for the uniting of pro- 
teſtants, they ſo much talk of. 

I ſhall mention but one ill conſequence more, which attends our 
want of brotherly love; that it hath put an end to all hoſpitality 
and friendſhip, all good correſpondence and commerce between 
mankind. There are indeed ſuch things as leagues and confede- 
racies among thoſe of the ſame party; but ſurely God never in- 
tended, that men {ſhould be ſo limited in the choice of their friends: 
however, ſo it is in town and country, in every pariſh and ſtreet; 
the paſtor is divided from his flock, the father from his ſon, and 
the houſe often divided againſt itſelf. Mens very natures are ſoured 
and their paſſions inflamed, when they meet in party clubs, and 
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s every man alive among us is encompaſſed with a million of 
enemies of his own country, among which his oldeſt acquaint- 
ance and friends, and kindred themſelves are often of the num- 
ber: neither can people of different parties mix together without 
conſtraint, ſuſpicion and jealouſy, watching every word they ſpeak 
for fear of giving offence, or elſe falling into radeneſs and re- 
proaches, and ſo leaving themſelves open to the malice and cor- 
ruption of informers, who were never more numerous or expert 
in their trade. And as a further addition to this evil, thoſe very 
few, who by the goodneſs and generoſity of their nature do in 
their own hearts deſpiſe this narrow principle of confining their 
friendſhip and eſteem, their charity and good offices to thoſe of 
their: own party, yet. dare not diſcover their good inclinations 
for fear of: lain their favour and. intereſt. And others again, 
whom God had formed with mild and gentle diſpoſitions, think it 
neceſſary to put a force upon their own tempers by acting a noiſy, 
violent, malicious part, as a means to be: diſtinguiſhed, Thus 
hath party got the better of the very genius and conſtitution of 
our people; ſo that whoever reads the character of the Engliſb in 
former ages, will hardly believe their preſent poſterity to be of 
the ſame nation or climate. 


III. I ſhall now, in the laſt place, make uſe of ſome motives and 
exhortations, that may perſuade you to embrace brotherly love, 
and to continue in it. Let me apply myſelf to you of the lower 
ſort, and deſire you will conſider, when any of you make uſe of 
fair and enticing words to draw in cuſtomers, whether you do it 
for their ſakes or your own. And then for whoſe ſakes do you 
think it is, that your leaders are ſo induſtrious to put into your 
heads all that party rage and virulence? is it not to make you the 
tools and inſtruments, by which they work out their own de- 
ſigns ? Has this ſpirit of faction been uſeful to any of you in your 
worldly 
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worldly concerns, except to thoſe who have traded in whiſpering, 
back-biting, or informing, and wanted ſkill or honeſty to thrive 
by fairer methods? It is no buſineſs of yours to enquire, who is at 
the head of armies, or of councils, unleſs you had power and ſkill 
to chuſe, neither of which is ever like to be your caſe; and there- 
fore to fill your heads with fears, and hatred of perſons and things, 
of which it is impoſſible you can ever make a right judgment, or 
to ſet you at variance with your neighbour, becauſe his thoughts 


are not the ſame as yours, is not only in a very groſs manner to 


cheat you of your time and quiet, but likewiſe to endanger your 
ſouls, 


Secondly, In order to reſtore brotherly love let me earneſtly 
exhort you to ſtand firm in your religion, I mean the true reli- 
gion hitherto eſtabliſhed among us, without varying in the leaſt 
either to popery on the one ſide, or to fanaticiſm on the other; 
and in a particular manner beware of that word, moderation; and 
believe it, that your neighbour is not immediately a villain, a pa- 
piſt, and a traytor, becauſe the fanaticks and their adherents will 
not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay, it is very probable, 
that your teacher himſelf may be a loyal, pious, and able divine, 
without the leaſt grain of moderation, as the word is too fre- 
quently underſtood. Therefore, to ſet you right in this matter, I 
will lay before you the character of a truly moderate man, and 
then I will give you the deſcription of ſuch an one, who falſely 
pretendeth to that title. 

A man truly moderate is ſteady in the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church, but with a due chriſtian charity to all, who diſſent 
from it out of a principle of conſcience ; the freedom of which, 
he thinketh, ought to be fully allowed, as long as it is not abuſed, 
but never truſted with power. He is ready to defend with his 
life and fortune the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhed faith, againſt all invaders whatſoever. He is for giving the 
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crown its juſt prerogative, and the people their juſt liberties. He 
hateth no man for differing from him in political opinions ; nor 
doth he think it a maxim infallible, that virtue ſhould always 
attend upon favour, and vice upon diſgrace, Theſe are ſome few 
lineaments in the character of a truly moderate man: let us now 
compare it with the deſcription of one, who uſually pafſeth un- 
der that title. | 
A moderate man in the new meaning of the word is one, to 
whom all religion is indifferent ; who, although he denominates 
himſelf of the church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. He 
perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy, with exceptions only 
to a very few, who he hopeth, and probably upon falſe grounds, are 
as ready to betray their rights and properties as himſelt. He thinks 
the power of the people can never be too great, nor that of the 
prince too little ; and yet this very notion he publiſheth, as his beſt 
argument, to prove him a moſt loyal ſubject. Every opinion in go- 
vernment, that differeth in the leaſt from his, tends directly to 
popery, ſlavery, and rebellion. Whoever lieth under the frown 
of power, can in his judgment neither have common ſenſe, com- 
mon honeſty, nor religion. Laſtly, his devotion conſiſteth in 
drinking gibbets, confuſion, and damnation ; in profanely idoliz- 
ing the memory of one dead prince, and ungratefully trampling 
upon the aſhes of another, | 1 
By theſe marks you will eaſily diſtinguiſh a truly moderate man 
from thoſe, who are commonly, but very falſely, ſo called; and 
while perſons thus qualified are ſo numerous and ſo noiſy, ſo full 
of zeal and induſtry to gain proſelytes and ſpread their opinions 
among the people, it cannot be wondered that there ſhould be 
ſo little brotherly love left among us. 


Laſily, It would probably contribute to reſtore ſome degree 
of brotherly love, if we would but conſider, that the matter of 
thoſe diſputes, which inflame us to this degree, doth not in its 
own nature at all concern the generality of mankind, Indeed as 
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to thoſe, who have been great gainers or loſers by the changes of 
the world, the caſe is different; and to preach moderation to the 
firſt, and patience to the laſt, would perhaps be to little purpoſe : 
but what is that to the bulk of the people, who are not properly 
concerned in the quarrel, although evil inſcruments have drawn 
them into it? for, if the reaſonable men on both ſides were to 
confer opinions, they would find neither religion, loyalty, nor in- 
tereſt, are at all affected in this diſpute. Not religion, becauſe the 
members of the church on both ſides profeſs to agree in every ar- 
ticle : not loyalty to our prince, which is pretended to by one 


party as much as the other, and therefore can be no ſubject 


for debate : not intereſt, for trade and induſtry lie open to all, 
and what is further, concerneth only thoſe who have expecta- 
tions from the publick ; ſo that the body of the people, if they 
knew their own good, might yet live amicably together, and 
leave their betters to quarrel among themſelves, who might alſo pro- 
bably ſoon come to a better temper, if they were leſs ſeconded and 
ſupported by the poor deluded multitude. 

I have now done with my text, which I confeſs to have treated 
in a manner more ſuited to the preſent times, than to the nature 
of the ſubject in general. That I have not been more particular in 
explaining the ſeveral parts and properties of this great duty of 
brotherly love, the apoſtle to the Theſſalonians will plead my ex- 
cuſe. Touching brotherly love (ſaith he) ye need not, that [ write 
unto you, for ye yourſelves are taught of God to love one another. 
So that nothing remains to add, but our prayers to God, that he 
would pleaſe to reſtore and continue this great duty of brotherly 
love or charity among us, the very bond of peace and of all vir- 
tues. 8 


Nov. 29, 1717. 
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15 * maſter or r lady s a ſervant by name, if that 
not in he way, none of you are to anſwer, for 
"no end of your drudgery: and maſters them- 


ſelves. r chat if a a f ſervant comes When | 


is called, it is ſuffi- 
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When you have done a always pert and inſolent, and 
have pr as if you were the injured perſon; this will imme- 
hatel put your maſter or lady off their mettle. 0 _ _ - 
If you ſee your maſter wronged by any of your fellow-ſervants, 
1 ſur to conceal it for fear of called a tell-tale : however 
there is one exception in caſe of a favourite ſervant, who is juſtly 
| hated by the whole famil + who therefore are bound i in prudence 
to lay. all the faults they can upon the favourite, 
The -00 , the butler, the groom, the market- man, and ever 
_ other ſervant who is concerned in the expences of the family, 
i... x if — 0 Ee wuoht F applied t to 
chat ſervant's particular buſineſs. For. inſtance, if the cook com. 
putes is maſter's eſtate to be a thouſand ounds a year, h 


ably concludes, that a thouſan pounds a year will afford meat 
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| enough, and therefore he need not be ſparing; the butler makes 


the groom and the coachman, and 


e xpence- will be filled to your. maſter's hon- 
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2 RULES THAT CONCERN. 


in your excuſe; in ſuch a caſe you will have a good ris to juſtify 
yourſelf, and may rightly en that whenever he chides you 
afterwards on other occaſions, he may be in the wrong; in which 
opinion you will be the better Par by ſtating the caſe to 
your- fellow-ſervants in your own way, who will certainly decide 
in your fayour: therefore as I have ſaid before, whenever you are 
chidden, complain as if you were injured. , .. 

It often happens, that ſervants ſent on meſſages a are > apt to o flay 
out ſornewhat longer than the meſſage requires, perhaps two, four, 
fx, or eight LR, or ſome fuch trifle, for the temptation to be 
ſure was great, and fleſh and blood cannot always reſiſt: when 


you return, the maſter ſtorms, the lady ſcolds; ftripping, cudgel- 


ling, and turning off is. the word. But here you ought” to be 
provided with a ſett of excuſes, enough to ſerve on all occalions : 

5 inſtance, your uncle came fourſcore miles to town this morning 

on purpoſe to ſee you, and goes back by break of day to-morrow : 


4 brother ſervant, that borrowed money of you when he was out of 


place, was running away to Ireland: you were taking leave of an 


old fellow-ſervant, who was ſhipping for Barbados: your father 


ſent a cow to you to ſell, and you could not get a man till 
nine at night: you were taking leave of a dear couſin, who is to- 

be hanged next Saturday : you wrencht your foot a a ſtone, 
and were forced to ſtay three hours in a ſhop, re you could: 


ſtir a ſtep: ſome naſtineſs was thrown on you ou * a. garret- 


window, and you were aſhamed to come home beßee you were 


cleaned, and the ſmell went off: 4 were preſſed for the ſea-ſer- 


Fes, and carried before a juſtice of peace, who kept you three en 
before he examined you, and you got off with much a-do: 


re OO oe 24 


bailiff by miſtake ſeized you for a debtor, and kept you the 1 


: evening in a eee ber, . you were told your maſter had 


ne to a tavern, and came to ſome miſchance, and your grief was 
wy 0 great that you enq quired for his honour in a. RUINS taverns. 
between Pall. mall _- . 3 5 7" 


ALL SERVANTS IN GENERAL. 3 


Take all tradeſmens parts againſt your maſter, and when you 
are ſent. to buy any thing, never offer to cheapen it, but generouſly 
pay the full demand. ''T his is highly to your maſter's honour ; and 
may be ſome ſhillings/in your pocket; and you are to confider, if 
your maſter hath . too much, ** can better oy the loſs 
chan: a poof tradeſman. 
Never ſubmit to ſtir a She rin A buſineſs but dank ſos which 
you were particularly hired. 5 or example, if the groom be drunk, 
or abſent; and the butler be ordered to ſhut the ſtable door, the 
anfiver is ready, An pleaſe your honour, I don't underſtand 
horſes: if a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail to faſten it, 
and the footman be directed to tack it up, he may ſay, he doth not 
underſtand that ſort of work, but his honour may ſend for the 
upholſtere.. 
Maſters and ladies are uſually qtareelling with the pee for 
not ſhutting the doors after tid: but neither maſters nor ladies 
conſider, that thoſe doors muſt be open before they can be ſhut, 
and that the labour is double to open and ſhut the doors; there- 
fore the beſt, and ſhorteſt, and eaſieſt way is to do neither. But if 
you are Pcs often teized to ſhut the door, that you cannot eaſily 
forget it, then give the door ſuch a clap as you go out, as wil! 
ſhake the whote room, and make every thing rattle in it, to put 
your maſter and lady in mind that you obſerve their directions. 
If you find yourſelf to grow into favour with your maſter" or 
lady, take ſome opportunity in a very mild way to give them 
warning, and when they aſk the reaſon, and em loth to part 
with you, anſwer that you would rather live with them than any 
body elſe, but a poor ſervant is not to be blamed if he ſtrives to 
better himſelf; that ſervice is no inheritance, that your work is 
great, and your wages very ſmall. Upon which, your maſter 
hath any generoſity, he will add five or ten ſhillings a quarter, 
= _ n 11 you WR "DE if) "you are Fee ward and ward no TIP 
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to * off, get ſome fellow-ſervant to tell err, maſter, chat he hath 


ailed upon you to ftay. 
N good bits you can io in the (Fon y, fone i to 3 
junket with your fellow-ſervants at night, and e in the en | 
| Provided he will give you drin. "8 
Write your own name, and your eee 85 wah the Can 
af a candle on pits teal of _ wind, or the SN 4 19 


ſhew your learning. 


fas 77 ru yolr- 
ee e che dane run your noſe full in her check ; or if your 
breath be good, breathe full in her face; this I have known. to 


| have had very good conſequences in ſome families. 


Never come, till you have been called three or e times; ; Y 


1 for notib but dogs will come at the firſt whiſtle: ang when the 


maſter. calls hot there? no mn bound to come; for Abo 4 
there is no body's name. "Ny 
When you have broken all your erthen arioking veſſels blow 


_ fairs (which is uſually done in a week) the copper pot will do as 


well; it can boil milk, heat porridge; hold ſmall- beer, or in caſe. 
of necellity; ſerve for a jordan; therefore apply it indifferently to 
all theſe uſes; 3 but never ne or ſcour i it, for fear of taking: off he . 
Although you are abet Ain fu the ce hall at i: i 
-yet you ought to ſpare them, and make uſe only of your maſter's. 5 
Let it be a conſtant rule, that no chair, ſtool, or table, in the 
r hall, or the kitchen, ſhall have above 8 legs, which hath 
been the ancient and conſtant practice in all the families I ever 
knew, and is faid to be founded upon two reaſons; firſt to ſhew 
that ſervants are ever in a tottering condition; | ſecondly, it was 
thought a point of humility, that the ſervants chairs and tables 
ſhould have at leaft one leg fewer than thoſe of their maſters, 1 
grant there hath been an eee to this rule with regard to 
* coolty who by old was allowed an eaſy chair to OW 
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in after dinner; and yet I have ſeldom ſeen them with above three 
legs. Now this epidemical lameneſs of ſervants: chairs is by phi- 
LON imputed to two cauſes, which are obſerved to make the 
teſt revolutions in ſtates and empires; I mean love and war. 
A ſtool, a chair, or a table is the firſt weapon taken up in a a 
romping or ſkirmiſh; and after a peace, the chairs, if they be 
not very ſtrong, are apt to ſuffer in the conduct of an. amour, the 
cook being uſually fat and heavy, and the butler a little in drink. 
I baer; never endure to ſee maid ſervants ſo ungenteel as to 
l the ſtreets with their petticoats pinned up; it is a fooliſh 
excuſe to alledge, their petticoats will be dirty, when they have 
ſo eaſy a remedy as to walk three or W OR OEMs Parr 
of ſtairs after they come home, | 
When you ſtop to tattle with ie: ch "ep in ;.the Gin 5 
fireet, leave your own ſtreet-door- open, that you may get in 
without knocking when you come back; otherwiſe your ee 
maß know you are gone out, and you and be chiddenn. 

” do maſt earneſtly exbort) you all to unanimity and concord: but | 
miſtake me not: you may quarrel with each other as much as you 
- pleaſe, only always bear in mind, that you have a common enemy, 
which is your maſter and lady, and you have a common cauſe 
to defend. Believe an old practitioner; whoever out of malice to 
a fellow-ſervant, carries a tale to his maſter, that be ruined. by a. 
general confederacy againſt him. T0 

The general place of argc for. all the 8 RA: Fi 
winter and ſummer is the kitchen; there the grand affairs of the 
family ought to be conſulted ; whether they concern the ſtable, 
the dairy, the pantry, the Laundry, the cellar, the nurſery, the 
dining: room, or my lady's chamber: there as in your own pro- 

eee n, Wee e, and qual, and dan in full ſe- 
en any ae comes ins: drunk, aig cannot appear, lg ; 


. mull ini ling your maker chat he is gone 8 
| ks 
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ſick; upon which your lady will be ſo good-natured, as to order 


and who can remember 
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Ty comfortable thing for the poor man or maid. » 
When your maſter and lady go abroad together, to Mii 


on aà viſit for the evening, you need de only one ſervant in the 
houſe, unleſs you have a black- guard boy to anſwer at the door, 
and attend the children if there be any. Who is to ſtay at home 
s to be determined by ſhort and long cuts, and the ſtayer at home 


may be comforted by a viſit from a ſweet-heart, ee. danger 
of being caught together. Theſe opportunities muſt never be miſ- 
ſed, becauſe they come but ſometimes; and ey is aße "enough 
while there is a ſervant in the houſe. - — 

When your maſter or lady comes home, 5 watits a ſerrant 


who happens to be abroad, your anſwer, muſt be, that he had but 
juſt that minute _ oy dey 3 . for oe a couſin who was 


pin. 


ITE phe: ne l- you Fe name, and you e to Fuer 
at che fourth call, you need not hurry yourſelf; and if you be 
chidden for ſtaying⸗ you may lawfully ſay, you came no 3 
becauſe you did not know what you were called for. 
When you are chidden for a fault, as you go out of the room, 

and down ſtairs, mutter loud enough to be e : "this 
will make him believe you are innocent. | 
| Whoever comes to viſit your maſter or lady ben P WER are a- 


broad, never burthen your memory with the perſon's name, for 
indeed you have too many other things to remember. Beſides it is 


A 


porter's buſineſs, and your maſter's fault he does not keep one; 
names? and you will 3 miſtake 
they and you can neither write nor read; 

If it be poſſible, never tell a lye to your maſter or dy; unleſ 
you have ſome hopes that. they cannot find it out in leſs than half 


an hour. When a ſervant is Se off, all his faults muſt be told, 


although moſt of them were never known by his maſter or lady; 
. Oe" FEY tance” them.] 
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And when they aſk any of you, 22 never acquainted them 
before the anſwer is, fir, or madam, really I was afraid it would 
make you angry; and beſides, perhaps you might think it was 
malice in me. Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a. 
houſe, they are uſually great impediments to the diverſions of the 
ſervants; the only remedy is to bribe them with goody — that 
they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 1 0 

I adviſe you of the fervants, whoſe maſter lives in * country, 
and who expect vales, always to ſtand rank and file when a ſtran- 
ger is tak ing his leave; ſo that he muſt of neceſſity paſs between 
you, and he YG have more confidence, or leſs money than uſual, 
if any of you let him eſcape, and according as he behaves him 
&1f, remember to treat him the next time he comes. 

If you are ſent with ready money to buy any tg: at a . 

and happen at that time to be out of pocket, fink the money, 
and take up the goods on your maſter's account. This is for the 
honour of your maſter and yourſelf ; for he becomes a man na cre- 
dit at your recommendation. 
| When: your lady ſends for you up to hes chamber to give you: 
any orders, be ſure to ſtand at the door, and keep it open, fid- 
dling with the lock all the while ſhe is talking to you, and keep 
the button in A NE for * 1 ſhould forget to Gut the 
door after you... 
If yo raaſter or lobby 1 once 8 lives 7 8080 you: 
ee you are a e ſervant, fon you have nothing more 
to do, than for every fault you commit while you are in their ſer- 
vice ta put them re aagoaiation, tg 
1 1 innocent in the preſent caſqGG.. 

When you have a mind er 3 and are too 
baſhful-to break the matter for fear of offending Sn che beſt 
Sy rude and ſaucy of a ſudden, and be eber uſual 
behaviour, till-he finds it neceflary to turn you off, and when: you 
R 2 r cha- 

racter 


* * 1 
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e en to all your brother-ſervants who: are out of ble, POR 
* 1250 vill venture to offer their ſervice, -/ 8 JL 
15th Some nice ladies who are akraid of ds: 9 A 
1 ad that the maids and fellows below ftairs og forget to ſhut 
i! 6 the door after them, as they come in, or go out into the back 
1 yards, have contrived that à Pulley and a rope with a large piece 
| of lead at the end, ſhould be ſo fixt, as to make the door ſhut of 
FF itſelf, and require a ſtrong hand to open it, which is an immenſc 
|| _— toil to {ervants, whoſe buſineſs may force them to go in and out 
1 fſty times in a morning: but ingenuity e ent for prudent 
i 5 ſervants have found out an effedtual remedy againſt this in upport- 
5 * ge by tying up the pulley in ſuch a manner, that the 
| weig t of the lead ſhall have no effect; however as to my.own 
1 J would rather chuſe to keep the door en * by * 
ing a heavy ſtone at the bottom of it. 
1 a The ke candleſticks are N 1 for nothing can 
| | lat for ever, But you may find out many expedients; you may 
| conveniently Rick your candle in a bottle, or with alump of but- 
ter againſt the Wainſcot, in a powder-horn, or in an old ſhoe, or 
in a cleft ſtick, or in the barrel of a piſtol, or upon its own greaſe 
on a table, in a coffee · cup, or a a drinking-glaſs, horn can, a tea- 
pot, a twiſted 00 a muſtard- Pot, an inkhorn, a maarrowbone, 
—_—. 9 W So or you ou 98 a hole-1 in it Wake and ftick it 
3 e 5 
3 a -When'z you invite . e 8 0 5 wich you 
„ at home in an evcting, teach them a peculiar way of tapping or 
BETS ſcraping at the kitchen-window, which you; may hear, but not 
= _ _- ;;your maſter or lady, Whem oe muſt take care not to diſturb or 


* Fichten at ſuch unſeaſonable ho „ en 8 47. * 88 | | 
Lay all faults upon a la +a or favourite cat, a ods. y, a 
1 {= tid; or on the e by this 
triule you will excuſe yourſelf, do no hurt to any body elſe, and fave 
. aſter or . from che trouble 1 vexation of chiding.* . 
7 WB et on When 1 
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When you want proper inſtruments for any work you are about, 
uſe all expedients you can invent, rather than leave your work 
undone. For inftance, if the poker be out of the way, or broken, 
ſtir the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, uſe the 
muzzle of the bellows, the wrong end of the fire-ſhovel, the 
handle of the fire bruſh, the end of a mop, or your maſter's cane. 
If you want paper to finge a fowl, tear the firſt book you ſee 
about-the houſe. Wipe your ſhoes, for want of a clout, with the 
bottom of a curtain, or a damaſk napkin. Strip your livery lace 
for garters. If the butler wants a jordan, he may uſe the great 
filver cup. 1 
There are ſeveral ways of putting out candles, and you ought 
to be inſtructed in them all: you may run the candle end againſt 
the wainſcot, which puts the ſnuff out immediately: you may lay 
it on the ground, and tread the ſnuff out with your foot: you may 
hold it upſide down, until it is choaked with its own greaſe; or 
cram it into the ſocket of the candleſtick: you may whirl it 
round in your hand till it goes out: when you go to bed, after 
you have made water, you may dip the candle end into the cham- 
ber pot: you may ſpit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
ſnuff till it goes out. The cook may. run the candle's noſe into the 
meal tub, or the groom into a veſſel of oats, or a lock of hay, or 
a heap of litter : the houſe-maid may put out her candle by run- 
ning it againſt a looking-glaſs, which nothing cleans ſo well as 
candle- ſnuff: but the quickeſt and beſt of all methods is, to blow 
it out with your breath, which leaves the candle clear, and readier 
to be lighted. 
There is nothing ſo pernicious in a family as a tell-tale, againſt 
whom it muſt be the principal buſineſs of you all to unite : what- DT. 
ever office he ſerves in, take all opportunities to ſpoil the buſineſs 
he is about, and to croſs himſelf in every thing. For inſtance, if 
the butler be a tell-tale, break his glaſſes whenever he leaves the 
pantry-door open; or lock the cat or = maſtiff in it, who will 
4 | 2 do 
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do as wy miſlay a fork or a ſpoon ſo as he may never find it. If 
it be the cook, whenever ſhe-turns her back, throw a lump of ſoot, 
ora handful a ſalt, into the pot, or ſmoaking coals into the dripping- 
pan, or daub the roaſt meat with the back of the chimney, or hide 
the key of the jack. If a footman be ſuſpected, let the cook daub 
the back of his new livery; or when he is going up with a diſh of 
ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly with a ladle full, and dribble it all 
the way up ſtairs to the dining room, and then let the houſe-maid 
make ſuch a noiſe, that her lady may hear it. The waiting-maid 

is very likely to be guilty of this fault in hopes to ingratiate her- 

ſelf: in this caſe the laundreſs muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in 

the waſhing, and yet waſh them but half; and, when ſhe com- 

plains, tell all the houſe that ſhe ſweats 10 ie and her fleſh 

is ſo naſty, that ſhe fouls a ſmock more in one hour, than the 

kitchen-maid doth in a week. ; 
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Dire&ions to the BUTLER. 


N my directions to ſervants, I find from my long obſervation, 

that you butlers are the principal perſons concerned. 

Your buſineſs being of the greateſt variety, and requiring the 
greateſt exactneſs, I ſhall as well as I can recolle& run through the 
ſeveral branches of your office, and order my inſtructions accord- 
py \ 3 2 
| Ta waiting at the {ide-board, take all poſſible care to fave your 
own trouble, and your maſter's drinking-glaſſes: therefore firſt, 
fince thoſe who dine at the ſame table are ſuppoſed to be friends, 
let them all drink out of the ſame glaſs without waſhing, which 
will fave you much pains, as well as the hazard of breaking them. 
Give no perſon any liquor until he hath called for it thrice at 
leaſt ; by which means, ſome out of modeſty, and others out of 
forgetfulneſs, will call the ſeldomer, and thus your maſter's liquor 
be faved, © te 
If any one deſires a glaſs of bottled ale, firſt ſhake the bottle, 
to ſee whether any thing be in it; then taſte it, to ſee what liquor 
it is, that you may not be miſtaken ; and laſtly, wipe the mouth of 
the bottle with the palm of your hand to ſhew your cleanlineſs. 
he more careful to have the cork in the belly of the bottle than 
in the mouth; and, if the cork be muſty, or white fryers in your 
liquor, your maſter will ſave the more. 
* C 2 It 
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If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, or a dependent 
couſin happen to be at table, whom you find to be little regarded 
by the maſter, and the company, which nobody is readier to diſ- 
cover and obſerve than we ſervants, it muſt be the buſineſs of 
you and the footman to follow the example of your betters by 
treating him many degrees worſe than any of the reſt, and you 
cannot pleaſe your maſter better, or at leaſt your lady. 

If any one calls for ſmall-beer towards the end of dinner, do 
not give yourſelf the pains of going down to the cellar, but gather 
the droppings and leavings out of the ſeveral cups and glaſſes and 
falvers into one; but turn your back to the company for fear of 
being obſerved, On the contrary, when any one calls for ale to- 
wards the end of dinner, fill the largeſt tankard-cup top-full, by 
which you will have the greateſt part left to oblige your fellow- 
ſervants without the fin of ſtealing from your maſter. A 

Theres likewiſe a perquiſite full as honeſt, by which you have 
a chance of getting every day the beſt part of a bottle of wine for 
yourſelf; for you are to ſuppoſe, that gentlefolks will not care for 
the remainder of a bottle; therefore always ſet a freſn one before 
them after dinner, although there hath not been above a glaſs 
drank of the other. | 0 rot 4 

Take ſpecial care that your bottles be not muſty before you fill 
them; in order to which, blow ſtrongly into the mouth of every 
bottle, and then if you ſmell nothing but your own breath, im- 
mediately fill it. > 4 » 9 510 

If you are ſent down in haſte to draw any drink, and find it 
will not run, do not be at the trouble of opening a vent, but 
blow ſtrongly into the foſſet, and you will find it immediately pour 
into your mouth; or take out the vent, but do not ſtay to put it 
in again, for fear your maſter ſhould want you. 0c og 

If you are curious to taſte ſome of your maſter's choice 
bottles, empty as many of them juſt below the neck as will 
make the quantity you want; but then take care to fill them 


up 
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up again with clean water, that you may not jeſſen your aer 8 
uor. 
det is an excellent invention found out of late years in the 
management of ale and ſmall- beer at the ſide- board: for inſtance, 
a calls for a glaſs of ale and drinks but half; another 
calls for ſmall-beer: you immediately turn out the remainder of 
the ale into the tankard, and fill the glaſs with ſmall-beer, and fo 
backwards and forwards, as long as dinner laſts, by which you an- 


{wer three great ends: Firſt, you fave yourſelt the trouble of 


waſhing, and conſequently the danger of breaking your glaſſes : 
| Secondly, you are ſure not to be miſtaken in giving gentlemen 


the liquor they call for: And laſtly, by this method you are cer- 
tain that nothing is loſt. 

Becauſe butlers are apt to forget to bring up cheir ale ind beer 
time enough, be ſure you remember to have up yours two hours 
before dinner; and place them in the ſunny part of the room, to 
let people ſee that you have not been negligent. 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as they call it) bottled 
ale, by which they loſe a good part of the bottom : let your me- 
thod be to turn the bottle directly upſide down, which will make 
the liquor appear double the quantity ; by this means, you will be 
ſure not to loſe one drop, and the froth will conceal the mud- 
dineſs. ä 
Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dirty tables, 
with the napkins and table-cloths uſed that day; for it is but one 
waſhing, and beſides it will fave you wearing out the coarſe rub- 
bers; and in reward of ſuch good huſbandry, my judgment is, 
that you may lawfully make uſe of the fineſt damaſk napkins for 
night-caps for yourſelf. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly to be ſeen 
in all the chinks, for fear your lady ſhould not believe you had 
cleaned it. 


There 
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| upon occaſion. 


to conſider the advantage of your maſter, ſhould do your utmoſt 


There is nothi ng wherein the {kill of a butler more appears, 
than in the management of candles, whereof although ſome part 
may fall to the'ſhare of the other ſervants, yet you being the prin- 
cipal perſon concerned, I ſhall direct my inſtructions upon this 


article to you only, leaving to your e to apply them 


Firſt, to avoid burning day- light, and to fave your maſter's 


candles; never bring them up till half an hour after it be dark, al- 
though they are called for never ſo often. 

Let your ſockets be full of greaſe to the brim, with the old ſnuff 
at the top,. and then ſtick on your freſh candles. It is true, this 
may endanger their falling, but the candles will appear ſo much 
the longer and handſomer before company. At other times, for 
variety, put your candles looſe i in the ſockets to ſhew they are clean 
to the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for the ſocket, melt it 0 a right 
fe in the fire; and to hide the ſmoke, wrap it in Poſts half 
way up. 
Vou cannot but 160 50 of late years the great extravagance 
among the gentry upon the articles of candles, Which a good butler 
ought by all means to diſcourage, both to fave his own pains and 
his maſter's money: this may be contrived ſeveral ways: e 
when you are ordered to put candles into the ſconces. 

Sconces are great waſters of candles, and you, who are always 


to diſcourage them: therefore your buſineſs muſt be to preſs the 
candle with both your hands into the ſocket, ſo as to make it lean 
in ſuch a manner, that the greaſe may drop all upon the floor, if 
ſome lady s head-dreſs or gentleman's perriwig be not ready to 
intercept it: you may likewiſe ſtick the candle ſo looſe, that it 
will fall upon the glaſs of the ſconce, and break it into ſhatters; 
this will ſave your mier many a fair penny in the year, . 2 

candles 
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candles and to the glaſ-man, and yourlelt much labour; ; for the 
ſconces ſpoiled cannot be ufed. 

Never In the candles burn too low, but give them; ns as a win 
ful perquiſite, to your friend the cook to increaſe her kitchen- 
ſtuff; or if this be not allowed in your houſe, give them in cha- 
rity to the poor neighbours, who often run on your errands, 

When you cut bread for a toaſt, do not ſtand idly watching it, 
but lay it on the coals, and mind your other buſineſs, then come 
back, and if you find it toaſted quite through, ſcrape oft the burnt 
fide, and ſerve it up. 

When you dreſs up your ſide- board, ſet the beſt glaſſes as near 
the edge of the table as you can; by which means f will caſt a 
double luftre, and make a much finer figure; and the conſequence 
can be at moſt, but the breaking half a dozen, which is a trifle 


in your maſter s pocket. 
Waſh the glaſſes with your own water, to fave your maſter” J 


ſalt. 

When any falt is ſpilt on the table, do not let it be loſt, but 
when dinner is done, fold up the table- cloth with the ſalt in it, 
then ſhake the falt out into the ſalt- cellar to ſerve next day: but 
the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way is, when you remove the cloth, to 
wrap the knives, forks, {| poons, ſalt- cellars, broken bread, 8 
{craps of meat altogether in the table- cloth, by which you will 
be ſure to loſe nothing, unleſs you think it . to "4 them 


out of the window amongſt the beggars, that they may with more 


convenience eat the ſcraps. 
Leave the dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors in the nf 


to rince them is but loſs of time, ſince all will be done at once in 
a general waſhing; ; and you will have a better excuſe for breaking 
them. 

If your maſter hath many muſty, or very foul and cruſted bottles, 
I adviſe you, in point of conſcience, that thoſe may be the firſt you 


truck at the next ale-houſe for ale or brandy: 
When 
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When a meſſage i is ſent to your maſter, be kind to your brother 
ſervant who brings it ; give him the beſt liquor in your keeping, 
for your maſter's honour ; and at the firſt opportunity he will 
do be lame to you. 

After fupper, if it be dark, carry your plate and china together 
in the fame baſket to ſave candle-light, for you know your pantry 
well enough to put them up in the dark. 

When company is expected at dinner, or in the evenings, be 

fure to be abroad, that nothing may be got which is under your 
key, by which your maſter will fave his liquor, and not wear out 
his plate. 
I come now to a moſt important part of your economy, the 
bottling of a hogſhead of wine, wherein I recommend three virtues, 
cleanlineſs, frugality, and brotherly love. Let your corks be of the 
longeſt kind you can get; which will fave ſome wine in the neck 
of every bottle: as to your bottles, chuſe the ſmalleſt you can 
find, which will increaſe the number of dozens, and pleaſe your 
per 0 for a bottle of wine is always a bottle of wine, whether 
it hold more or leſs; and if your maſter hath his 2 number 
of dozens, he cannot complain. 

Every bottle muſt be firſt rinced with wine, for fear of any 
moiſture left in the waſhing: ſome out of a miſtaken thrift, will 
rince a dozen bottles with the ſame wine; but I would adviſe 
you, for more caution, to change the wine at every ſecond bot- 
| tle; a gill may be enough. Have bottles ready by to fave it; and 
it will be a good perquiſite either to ſell or drink with the cook. 

Never draw your hogſhead too low; nor tilt it for fear of di- 
ſturbing your liquor. When it begins to run ſlow, and before the 
wine grows cloudy, ſhake the hogſhead, and carry a glaſs of it to 
your maſter, who will praiſe you for your diſcretion, and give you 
all the reſt as a perquiſite to your place: you may tilt the hogſhead 


the next day, and in a fortnight get a dozen or two of good clear 
wine to diſpoſe of as you pleaſe. | 


= (© 
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In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together with 
a large plug of tobacco, which will give to the wine the true 
taſte of the weed, ſo delightful to all good judges in drinking. 
When you are . to decant a ee bottle, if a pint 
be out, give your hand a dextrous ſhake, and thew it in a 8 als, 
that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogſhead of wine or any cher liquor is to * Pedal 
off, waſh dy, immediately before you — but, be ſure 
not to dann them, by which good management 8 u en will 
fave ſome gallons in every hogſhead. 

This is the time, that in honour to your maſter wi ought to 
ſhew your kindneſs to your fellow - ſervants, and eſpecially to the 
cook; for what Ae a few flagons out of a whole hogſhead ? 
But make them be drank in your preſence, for fear they ſhould 
be given to other folks, and ſo your maſter be wronged: but ad- 
vile them, if they get drunk, to go to bed, and leave word they 
are ſick; which laſt caution I would _ all the ſervants obſerve, 
both male and female. 

If your maſter finds the hogſhead t 0 fall ſhort of his expecta- 
un. what 1s plainer, than that the veſſel leaked : that the wme- 

er had not filled it in proper time: that the merchant 
— him with a hogſhead below the common meaſure ? 

When you are to get water on for tea after dinner (which in 
many families is part of your office) to ſave firing, and to make 
more haſte, pour it into the tea-kettle from the pot where c © 

or fiſh have been boiling, which will make it much wholeſorner 
by curing the acid and corroding quality of the tea. 

Be faving of your candles, — let thoſe in the ſconces of the 
hall, the ſtairs, and in the lanthorn, burn down into the ſockets, 
until they go out of themſelves, for which your maſter and lady 
will 3 your thriftineſs, as ſoon as they ſhall ſmell the ſnuff. 

If a gentleman leaves a 2 pick-tooth-caſe on the 
table after * and goeth * look upon it as part of your 


vailes yi 


& 
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- for 4 it is e by: all ſervants," and you ay no "dye to 
nin after or lade 
It you ſerve a country: ſquird, hah ghar: and: ladie ies 


come to dine at your houſe, never fail to make their ſervants 


drunk, and eſpecially the coachman, for the honour of your ma- 
ſter, to which in all your actions you muſt have a ſpec cial regard, 
as being the beſt judge: for the honour of every wi de- 

— In the hands of the cook, the butler, and 8 gre * a8 J 


{hall hereafter demonſtrate; 1 | " 


Snuff the candles at — as they ſtand on the Güte, wich is 
much the ſecureſt way; becauſe, if the burning ſnuff happens to 
get out of the ſnuffers, you have a chance that it may fall into 
a diſh of ſoup, ſack- poſſet, rice- milk, or the like, where. it will 
be immediately extinguiſhed with very little ſtink: 

When you 3 ſauffed the candle, always jane the ſuffers 
open, for the ſnuff will of itſelf burn away to aſhes, and cannot 


fall out and dirty the table, when you ſnuff wa. candles again. 


That the falt may he che in >the ene me it down 
with your moiſt pal. 
When a gentleman i is. going away i dining with your ma- 
ſter, be ſure to ſtand full in view, and follow him to the door, 
and as you have opportunity look full in his face, perhaps it may 
bring you a ſhilling; but if the gentleman hath lain there a night, 
get — cook, the houſe-maid, the ſtable-· men, the ſcullion, and 
the gardiner, to accompany you, and to ſtand in his way to the 
hall in a line on each ſide of him: if the gentleman performs 
handſomely, it will do him honour, and coſt your maſter nothing. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the table, be- 
cauſe in cutting a ſlſice or two it will wipe itſelf. 

Put your finger into every bottle to feel whether it be full which 
is the ſareſt way, for feeling hath no fellow. | 

When you go down to the cellar, to draw ale-c or mall beer, 
tal e care to obſerve mY the following * hold the veſſel 


between 
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between the finger and thumb of your right hand, with the palm 
upwards, then hold the candle between your fingers, but a little 
leaning towards the mouth of the veſſel; then take out the 
ſpiggot with your left hand, and clap the point of it in your 
mouth, and keep your leſt hand to watch accidents; when the 
veſſel is full, withdraw the ſpiggot from your mouth, well wetted 
with ſpittle, which being of a flimy conſiſtence will make it ſtick 
faſter in the foſſet; if any tallow drops into the veſſel you may eaſily 
(if you think of i); remove it with a ſpoon, or rather * your 
fin £463 hl 
ys, <A lock up a cat in FEM cloſet where'y you keep your china 
plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in and break them. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottle-ſcrev 
in two days by trying which is hardeſt, the point of the ſcrew, 
or the neck of the bottle: in this caſe, to ſupply the want of a 
ſcrew, after the ſtump hath torn the cork in pieces, make uſe of 
a ſilver fork, and when the ſcraps of the cork are almoſt drawn 
out, flirt the monk of the bottle in 3 the ciſtern three or four times 
until you quite clear it. 7 | 

Tf a gentleman dines often with your nadie. and gives you 
nothing when he goes av ow you may uſe ſeveral methods to ſhew 
him ſome marks of your ſpleaſure, and quicken his memory: if 
he calls for bread or — you may pretend not to hear, or ſend 
it to another who called ay him: if he aſks for wine, let him 
ſtay a while, and then ſend him ſmall- beer; give him always foul 
glaſſes; ſend him a ſpoon When he wants a knife; wink at the 
footman to leave him without a plate: by theſe, and the like ex- 
pedients, you may probably be a bettet man by half a crown be- 
fore he leaves the houſe, provided e watch an u nag of 
Aenne by, when he is going. 

If your lady loves play, your foctinie adixed . ever: Modeste 
gaming will be a perquiſite of ten ſhillings a week; and in ſuch 
a A e J would rather chuſe to be butler than chaplain, „or even 


D 2 rather 
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rather than be ſteward : it is all ready money, and got without 
labour, unleſs. your lady happens to be one of thoſe, who either 
obligeth you to find wax - candles, or forceth you to divide it with 
ſome favourite ſervants; but at worſt, the old cards are your own; 
and if the gameſters play deep or grow peeviſh, they will change 
the cards ſo often, that the old ones will be a conſiderable advan- 
tage by ſelling them to coffee-houſes, or families who love play, but 
cannot afford better than cards at ſecond hand: when you attend 
at the ſetvice, be ſure to leave ne packs within the reach of the 
gameſters, which thoſe who have ill luck will readily take to 
change their fortune; and now and then an old pack mingled 
with the reſt, will eaſily paſs. Be ſure to be very officious on play 
nights, and ready with your candles to light out your company, 
and have ſalvers of wine at hand to give them when they call; 
but manage ſo with the cook, that there be no ſupper, becauſe 
it will be ſo much ſaved in your maſter's family ; and, becauſe 
a ſupper will conſiderably leſſen your gains. 
Next to cards there is nothing ſo profitable to you as bottles, 
in which perquiſite you have no competitors except the footmen, 
who are apt to ſteal and vend them for pots of beer: but you are 
bound to prevent any ſuch abuſes in your maſter's family: the foot- 
men are not to anſwer for what are broken at a general bottling; 
and thoſe may be as many as your diſcretion will make them. 
The profit of glaſſes is ſo very inconſiderable, that it is hardly 
worth mentioning: it conſiſts only in a ſmall preſent made by 
the glaſsman, and about four ſhillings in the pound added to the 
prices for your trouble and: ſkill in chuſing them. If your maſter 
happen to break any of them without your maſter's knowledge, 
keep it a ſecret till there are not enough left to ſerve the table, then 
tell your maſter that the glaffes are gone; this will be but one 
vexation to him, which is much better than fretting once or twice 
a week; and it is the office of a good ſervant A us 
FE PT” maſter 
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maſter and his lady as ſeldom as he can; and here the cat and dog 
will be of great uſe to take the blame from you. Note, that bot- 
tles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by ſtragglers and other 
ſervants, and the other half broken by accident, and a AY 


W 


Whet the backs of your knives until chey are as ſharp as the 
edge, which will have this advantage, that when gentlemen find 
them blunt on one fade, they may try the other; and to ſhew you 
ſpare no pains in ſharpening the knives, whet them ſo long, till 
you wear out a part of the iron, and even the bottom of the 
{ilver-handle. This doth credit to your maſter, for it ſhews 
good-houfe-keeping, and the goldſmith may one day make you a 

Your lady, when ſhe finds the ſmall-beer or ale dead, will 
lags you for not remembring to put the peg into the vent-hole. 
This is a great miſtake, nothing being plainer, than that the 
keeps the air in the veſſel, which oils the drink, and there 
ought to be let out; but if ſhe infiſts u pon it, to prevent the 
trouble of pulling out the vent, and putting it in a dozen times a 
day, which is not to be borne by a good ſervant, leave the ſpiggot. 
half out at night, and you will find, with the loſs of two or 
three quarts of liquor, the veſſel will run freely, 

When you our candles, wrap them up in a of 
brown paper — at nd fo ſtick them into the ſocket : let a pegs of 
come 12 way up the candle, which looks handſome, if any body 
ſhould come in. 5 
Do all in the dark to fave your maſter's candles. 


CHAP, 
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Arrnoven I am not ignorant, that it hath 6 a hin: 
time ſince the cuſtom began among people of quality to 
| keep men-cooks, and generally of the: french nation; yet becauſe 
my NY is chiefly. — for the general run of knights, 
'ſquires, and gentlemen both in town and country, I ſhall there- 
fore apply to you Mrs. Cook, as a woman: however, a great part 
of what I intend may ſerve for either ſex; and your part na- 
turally follows the former, becauſe the butler and you are joined 
in intereſt ; your vails are generally equal, and paid when others 
are diſappointed: you can junket together at nights upon your 
own progue, when the reſt of the houſe are — and have it 
in your power to make every fellow- ſervant your friend; ; you can 
give a good bit or a good ſup to the little maſters and miſſes, 
and gain their affections: a quarrel between you is very dangerous 
to you both, and will probably end in one of you being turned 
off; in which fatal caſe perhaps it will not be ſo eaſy in ſome 
time to cotton with another. And now-Mrs. Cook, I proceed to 
give you my inſtructions, which I deſire you will get ſome fellow- 
ſervant in the family to read to you conſtantly one night i in every 
week when you are going to bed, whether you ſerve i in town or 
country, for my leſſons ſhall be fitted for both. 

If your lady yen at ſupper, that there is any cold meat in = 
houſe, do not you be ſo officious as to put her in mind; it 
plain ſhe did not want it; and if ſhe recollects it the next day, 97 
ſhe gave you no rden and it is ſpent; therefore, for fear of 
telling a lye, diſpoſe of it with * butler, or r other crony, be- 
fore you go to bed. 

Never {end up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while there is a cat or a 
Sp i in the houſe, that can be accuſed for running away with it: 

but 
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but if there happen to be neither, you muſt lay it upon the rats, 
or a ſtrange greyhound. 

It is ill houſewifery to foul your Karben rubhers with wiping 
| the bottoms of the diſhes you ſend up, lince the table-cloth will 
do as well, and is changed every meal. 

Never clean your ſpits after they have deen uſed; for the greaſe 
left upon them by meat is the beſt thing to preſerve them from 
ruſt; and when you: make uſe of them again, the ſame greaſe 
will keep the inſide of the meat moiſt. 

If you live in a rich family, roaſting. and boiling are below 
the 2 of your office, and which it becomes you to be igno- 
rant of; therefore leave that work wholly to the kitchen-wench, 
tor, fear of diſgracing the family you live in. 

If you are employed in marketing, buy your meat as cheap as 
you can, but when you bring in your accounts, be tender of your 
maſter's honour, and ſet down the higheſt rate; which beſides is 
but. juſtice, for nobody can afford to fell at the ſame rate that he 
buys, and I am confident that you may charge ſafely; {wear that 
you gave no more, than what the butcher and poulterer aſked. 
It your lady orders you to ſet up a piece of meat for ſupper, you 
are not to underſtand that you muſt ſet it up all, therefore you 
may give half to yourſelf and the butler. 
| Good cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call fddling work; 

where abundance of time is | pent and little done: ſuch for in- 
ſtance is the dreſſing ſmall birds, requiring a world of cookery 
and clutter, and a {Any or third ſpit, which by the way is ab- 
ſolutely needleſs ; for it will be a very ridiculous thing indeed, if a 
ſpit which is firong enough to turn a ſirloin of beet, ſhould not 
be able to turn a lark; however, if your lady be nice, and is 
afraid that a large ſpit will tear them, place them handſomely in 
the dripping- pan, where the fat of roaſted mutton or beef falling 
on the birds will ſerve to baſte them, and ſo ſave both time and 


butter: for what cook of any ſpirit would loſe her time in picking 
larks, 


I 
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larks, wheat-cars, and other ſmall birds? Therefore, if you cannot 
get the maids, or the young g miſſes to aſſiſt you, e en make ſhort 

work, and either ſinge or flay them; there is W loſs i in the 
| king, and the fleſh is juſt the ſame. 

If you are employed in market, do not accept a treat of a beef. 
ſtake and a pot of ale from the butcher, which I think in con- 
ſcience is no better than wronging your maſter; but do you always 
take that iin in man if you:do: not go in truſt, or in 
poundage —— you pay the bills. 

The kitchen bellows being uſually gut of order with Bieking 
the fire with the muzzle to fave the tongs and poker, borrow 
the bellows out of your lady's bed-chamber, which being leaſt 
uſed are commonly the beſt in the houſe ; and if you happen to 

damage or greaſe them, you have a chance to have them left 
entirely for your own uſe. 
Let a black-guard boy be always about the houſe to ſend on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days, which will 
fave your cloaths, and make you appear more creditable to your 
miſtreſs. 
If your miſtreſs allows you the kitchen-ſtuff, in return of her 
generoſity take care to boil and roaſt your meat ſufficiently. If 
ſhe keeps it for her own profit, do her juſtice, and rather than 
let a good fire be wanting, enliven it now and then with che drip- 
ping and the butter that happens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well ſtuck with ſkewers, to make it look 
round and plump; and an iron ſkewer rightly employed now and 
then will make it look handſomer. | 

When you roaſt a long joint of meat, be careful uh; about 
the middle, and leave the two extreme parts raw, witch ray | 
ſerve another time, and will alſo ſave firing. 

When you ſcour your plates and h bend the eben inward, | 
ſo as tomake them hold the men 75; 0: | 


he 
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n keep a large fire in the kitchen when hates is a ſmall” 
49 or the family dines abroad, that the neighbours ſeeing 
the ſmoak may commend your maſter's houſekeeping: but, 
when much company 1s invited, then be as ſparing as polfible of 
your coals, becauſe a great deal of the meat bring half r: raw will be 
ſaved, and ſerve next da | 

"Boil your meat ee in pump water, Feuenſe you muſt | 
ſometimes want river or pipe water, and then your miſtreſs ob- 1 
ſerving your meat of a different Wenge will chide you when you 1 
are not in fault. | i 
When you have plenty of fowl in the lader leave the door 
open in pity to the poor cat, if ſhe be a good mouſer. 
lf you find it neceſſary to go to market in a wet day, take out 
your miſtreſs's riding- hood and cloak to ſave your cloats. 

Get three or four chair- women to attend you conſtantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay at ſmall charges, only with the broken 
meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. : 

Jo keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen , always have 
the winder ſticking on the jack to fall on their heads. 

If a lump of foot falls into the ſoup, and you cannot conve- 
niently get it out, ſtir it well, and it will give the gs a gh | 
french tafte. 

If you melt your batter: to ol, be m no concern , but ſend 
it up, for oil is a genteeler ſauce than butts, -:.; - 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a filver hoon, 
for fear of giving them a taſte of copper. 

When you ſend up butter for ſauce, be ſo thrifty as to let it be 
half water; which is alſo much wholeſomer. _ 25 
If your butter when it is melted taſtes of braſs, it is your ma- 
ſter s fault, who will not allow you a ſilver ſauce-pan; z beſides, the 
leſs of it will go farther, and new tinning is very chargeable : if 
vou have a ſilver ſauce- pan, and the butter ſmells of {moak, lay 

| 15 fault pom the coals. _ 
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1 | Never 


that the ſmoak of rgb. may aſcend, anne pom 


if you refuſe them a fop in the pan 
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Never make uſe of a ſpoon in any thing that you can do with 


your hands, for fear of wearing out your maſter's plate. 
When you find that you cannot get dinner ready at the time 


| eee put the clock back, and then it n to a 


minute. 
Let a Wen hot coal now ** . fall into the ** 


| meat 

a high taſte, ' . 
You ate to look upon the kicehiew as yout See em; 

but you are not to waſh your hands till you have gone to the 


neceſſary-houſe, and ſpitted your meat, truſſed your fowl, picked 


your fallad; nor indeed till after you have ſeri up your ſecond 
courſe; for your hands will be ten times fouler with the many 
things you are forced to handle; but when Your: work i is over, one 
waſhing will ſerve forall, 

There is but one part of your dreſſing chat 1 would admit 
while the victuals are boiling, roaſting, or ſtewing; I mean the 
combing your head, which loſeth no time, becauſe you can ſtand 
over your cookery, and watch it with one hand, while you are uſing 

r comb with the other.. 

"if any of the combings happen to be ſank up with the vietuals, 
you my ſafely lay the fault upon any of the footmen that hath 
vexed you: as" thoſe gentlemen are ſometimes apt to be malicious, 
, or aflice fromthe ſpit, much 
225 when you diſcharpe a ladleful of hot porridge on their legs, 
or ſend them up to their maſters with a cle pinned : at their 
tails, 

In roaſting and — le the kinchen-ranit to bring none 
but the tan coals, and {ave the {mall ones for the fires above 
ſtairs; the firſt are propereſt for-drefling meat, and when they are 
out, if you happen to miſcarry'in any diſh, you may fairly lay the 
fault upon want of coals; beſides, the cin kers will be ſure 


to ſpeak ill of your maſter $ houſe-keeping, where they do not 
. | find 
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find plenty of large cinders mixt with freſh large coals: thus you 
may dreſs your meat with credit, do an act of charity, raiſe the 
honour of your maſter, and ſometimes get ſhare of a pot of ale 
for your bounty to the cinder- woman. 
As ſoon as you have ſent up the ſecond courſe, you have no- 
thing to do (in a great family) until ſupper: therefore ſcour your 
hands and face, put on your hood and ſcarfe, and take your 
op among your cronies, till nine or ten at night. — But dine 


Let there be always a ftri& friendſhip between you and the 
puither; for it is both your intereſts to be united: the butler often 
wants a comfortable tit-bit, and you much oftener a cool cup of 
good liquor. However be cautious of him, for he is ſometimes 
an inconſtant lover, becauſe he hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glaſs of fack, or white wine and ſugar. 


When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, remember your fiveet-heart 


the butler loves a fweet-bread ; etre ſet it aſide till evenin g: 


you can ſay, the cat or the dog has run away with it, or you found 
it tainted, or fly-blown; and beſides it looks as well at the table 
without it as with it. 
When you make the company wait long * dinner, 5 che 
meat be over- done, which is generally the caſe, you may lawfully 
lay the fauft upon your lady, who hurried you ſo to ſend up 
dinner, that you was forced to {end it up too much boiled and 
roaſted. 
If your dinner miſcarries in almoſt every diſh, how could 
ou help it? You were teized by the footmen coming into the 
3 and to prove it true, take occaſion to be angry, and 
throw a ladleful of broth on one or two of their liveries; beſides, 
Friday and Chiller mas- day are two croſs days in the week, and it 


is impoſſible to have yok luck on either of them; therefore on 


: thoſe 1 two Gays your have a lawful excuſe. 
4 and When 
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When you are in haſte to take down your diſhes, ti Foy in 
ſuch a manner, that a dozen will Sat together upon 4 dredier, 
Juſt ready for your hand. | 

To fave time and trouble, cut your dies ande onions with the 
ſame knife; and well-bred gentry love the taſte of an onion in 
AY. thing they eat. | 

Lump three or four-pounds of butter wakes with wor Si, | 

then daſh it againſt the wall juſt over the dreſſer, ſo as to have i it 
* to pull by pieces as you have occaſion for it. kit 
f you have a ſilver ſauce- pan for the kitchen uſe, let me ad- 

"if you to batter it well, and keep it always black; this will be 
for your maſter's honour, for- it — price has been conſtant 
good houſe- keeping: and make maren for the ſauce- pan: pi g= 
gling it on the coals, eg. 

In the ſame manner, if you ate lowed; a large Sond Rn poon for 
the kitchen, let half the bole of it be worn out with continual 
ſcraping and ſtirring, and often ſay pen This ſp e. en Bay 
maſter, no ſer vice. 
When you ſend up a moſy of broth, water- nin, or the like, 
to your maſter in a morning, do not forget with your thumb and 
two fingers to put ſalt on the fide of the plate; for if you make 
uſe of a ſpoon, or the end of a knife, there may be danger that the 
falt would fall, and that would be a ſign of ill luck. Only remem- 


ber to lick your thumb and fingers clean, en you offer to auch 
che ſalt. S 
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| | * ou R employment being al a mixt nature, extends to. a 
* great variety of buſineſs, and you ſtand in a fair way of 
being 11 6 favourite of your maſter or miſtreſs, or of the young 
: kay and miſſes; you are the fine gentleman of the family, with 


whom 


— 
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whom all the maids are in love. You are ſometimes a pattern of 


dreſs to your maſter, and ſometimes he is ſo to you. You wait 
at table in all companies, and conſequently have the opportunity 
to ſee and know the world, and to underſtand men and manners; 
I confeſs your vails are but few, unleſs you are ſent with a pre- 
ſent,” or attend the tea in the country; but you are called Mr. in 
the neighbourhood, and ſometimes pick up a fortune; perhaps 
your maſter's daughter; and I have known many of your tribe 
to have good commands in the army. In town you have a ſeat 


reſerved for you in the play-houſe, where you have an oppor- 


tunity of becoming wits and criticks: you have no profeſſed ene- 


my except the rabble, and my lady's waiting-woman, who are 


ſometimes apt to call you ſkip-kennel. I have a true veneration 
for your office, becauſe I had once the honour to be one of your 


order, which 1 fooliſhly left by demeaning myſelf with accepting, 


an employment i in the cuſtom-houſe. But that you, my brethren, 
may come to better fortunes, I ſhall here deliver my instructions, 
which have been the fruits of much thought and alen as 
well as of ſeven years experience. 

In order to learn the ſecrets of other Gains, tell 1 85 thoſe 


of your maſter's ; thus you will grow a favourite both at home 


and abroad, and regarded as a perſon of importance. 
Never be ſeen in the ſtreets with a baſket or bundle in your 


hands, and carry nothing but what you can hide in your pocket, 


otherwiſe you will diſgrace your calling: to prevent which, al- 
ways retain a black - guard boy to carry your loads; and if you want 
n pay him with a good ſlice of bread, or ſcrap of meat. 
Let a ſhoe-boy clean your own ſhoes firſt, for fear of fouling 
thi chamber, then let him clean your maſter's; keep him on pur- 
poſe for that uſe; and to run of errands, and pay him with ſcraps. 
When you are ſent on an errand, be ſure to edge in ſome buſineſs 
of your own, either to ſee your ee hens. or drink a pot of ale 
with ſome brother-ſervants, which 1 is ſo much time clear gained. 


. 45 9 If 5 There 
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There is a great controverſy about the moſt convenient and 
genteel way of holding your plate at meals; ſome ftick it between 
the frame and the back of the chair, which is an excellent expe- 
dient, where the make of the chair will allow it: others, for fear 
the plate ſhould fall, graſp it fo firmly, that their thumb reach- 
eth to the middle of the hollow ; which however, if your thumb 
be dry, is no ſecure method; and therefore in that caſe, I adviſe 

your wetting the ball of it with your tongue: as to that abfurd 

ractice of letting the back of the plate Iye leaning on the hol- 
8 of your hand, which ſome ladies recommend, it is univerſally 
N. oded, being liable to ſo many accidents. Others again are fo 
ed, that day hold their plate direQly under the left arm-pit, 
which is the beſt fituation for keeping it warm ; but this may be 
dangerous in the article of taking away a diſh, where your plate 
may happen to fall upon ſome of the company's heads. I confeſs 
myſelf to have objected a all theſe ways, which I have fre- 
quently tried; and therefore I recommend a fourth, which is to 
ſtick your plate up to the rim incluſive, in the left fide between 
your waiſtcoat and your ſhirt: this will keep it at leaft as warm as 
under your arm-pit, or ockſter (as the Scots call it;) this will hide 
it ſo, as ſtrangers may take you for a better ſervant, too to 
hold a plate; this will ſecure it from falling, and thus diſpoſed, 
it lies ready for you to whip out in a moment ready warmed 
to any gueſt within your reach, who may want it. And laſtly, 
there is another convenience in this method, that if any time 
during your waiting you find yourſelf going to cough or ſneeze; 
you can immediately ſnatch out the plate, and hold the hollow 
part cloſe to your noſe or mouth, and thus prevent ſpirting any 
moiſture from either upon the diſhes or the” ladies - head-drefſs : 
you fee gentlemen and ladies obſerve a like practice on fuch an 
occaſion with-a hat or a handerchief; yet a plate is leſs fouled and 
ſooner cleaned than either Wan] for when ee or rere 


is 
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is over, it is but returning your plate to the fame poſition, and 
your ſhirt will clean it in the paſſage. 

Take off the largeſt diſhes, and ſet chem on wich ane hand to 
ſbew the ladies your vigour and ſtrength of back; but always do 
it between two ladies, that if the diſh happens toſlip the ſoup or 
ſauce may fall on their cloaths, and not daub the N : by this 

2 two of our brethren, my worthy friends, got r 

rtunes. 

Learn all the ee words, and oaths, and ſongs, and 
fcraps of plays that your memory can hold. Thus, vou will 0g 
come the delight of nine ladies in ten, and the envy of ninety- 

nine beaux in a hundred. . 

Take care, that at certain periods, during dinner eſpeciatly; 
when perſons of quality are there, you and your brethren be all | 
out of the room together, by which you will give yourſelves ſome | 1 
eaſe from the . of waiting, and at the ſame time leave the 1 
company to converſe more freely without being conftrained by | 1 
your preſence. ; 

When you are ſent on a mellage; deliver it in your own words, 
although it be to a duke or a ducheſs, and not in the words of 'x 
your maſter or lady ; for how can they underſtand what belongs to 1 
a 2 as well as you, who have "ch bred to the employment? 1 
But never deliver the anſwer till it is called for, and. then. adorn It. 1 


with your own ſtyle. 


When dinner is done, carry down a great heap of plates to the 4 
kitchen, and when you 0 to the head of the ſtairs, trundle 8 
them all before you: there is not a more agreeable ſight or found, i] 
eſpecially if be ſilver, beſides the trouble they fave you, and: ll 
there ep will lie ready near the kitchen door for the fcullion to- 1 
Ee you are bringing up a joint of meat in a diſh, and it falls 

out * your hand, before you get into the dining-room, with the 


meat on * ground, and the ſauce ſpilled, take up the meat 


gently, 


Iz 
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gently; wipe it with the flap of your coat, then put it again into 
the diſh, and ſerve it up; and when your my Hrs the . 
tell bez it is to be ſent up in a plate by itſelf. Fe. 
When you carry up a diſh of meat, dip your Auer in the 
2 or lick it with your tongue, to try Whether it be good, 
and fit for your maſter's table.” 

Jou are the beſt judge of what acquaintance your lady ought 
to have, and therefore if ſhe ſends you on a meſſage of compli- 
ment or buſineſs to a family you do not like, deliver the anſwer 
in ſuch a manner, as may — a quarrel between them not to 
be reconciled: or, if a footman comes from the ſame family on 
the like errand, turn the anſwer ſhe orders you to deliver in ſuch 
a manner, as the other family may take it for an affront. 

When you are in 1 and no ſhoe- boy to be got, clean 
your maſter's ſhoes with the bottom of the — a clean 
napkin, or your landlady's aproͤn. 

Ever wear your hat in the houſe, but when your maſter calls; 
and as ſoon as you come into his ae pull it off to ſhew * 


Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in ties yl or at 
the foot of the ſtairs, by which you will have the credit of being 
at home almoſt a minute ſooner, and the ſcraper will laſt longer. 
Never aſk leave to go abroad, for then it will be always known 
that you are abſent, and you will be thought an idle rambling fel- 
low; whereas if you go out and nobody obſerves, you have a 
chance of coming home without being miſſed, and you need not 
tell your tellow-ſervants where you are gone, for they will be ſure 
to ſay, you were in the houſe but two minutes ago, Which! is the 
duty of all ſervants. | 
Snuff the candles with your fingers, and n this muff on 
the floor, then tread it out to prevent ſtinking: this method will 
very much fave the ſnuffers from wearing out. You ought alſo to 
ſnuff chem cloſe to the tallow, which will make them run, and ſo 


encreaſe 
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encreaſe the perquiſite of the cook's kitchen- ſtuff; for ſhe is the 
perſon you ought in prudence to be well with. | 

While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and your beeheon 
take the in from behind the company, ſo that when they go 
to fit again, they may fall backwards, which will make them all 
merry; but be you fo diſcreet as to hold your laughter till you 
get to the kitchen, and then divert your fellow-ſervants. 

When you know your maſter is moſt buſy in company, come 
in and pretend to fettle about the room, and if he chides, ſay, 
you thought he rung the bell. This will divert him from plodding 
on buſineſs too mak, or ſpending himſelf in talk, or racking his 
thoughts, all which are hurtful to his conſtitution, 

115 you are ordered to break the claw of a crab or a lobſter, clap 
it between the ſides of the dining room door between the hinges : 
thus you can do it gradually without maſhing the meat, which 
is often the fate of the ſtreet-door-key, or the peſtle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the gueſts, and oh 
ſerve the Gal knife and fork lying on the plate, | your  dex- 


terity, take up the plate, and throw off the knife and fork on 


the table without ſhaking off the bones or broken meat that are 
left: then the gueſt, who hath more time than you, will wipe 
the fork and knife already uſed. 

When you carry a glaſs of liquor to any perſon whe hath called 
for it, do not bob him on the ſhoulder, or cry, fir, or madam, 
here's the glaſs; that would be unmannerly, as if you had a mind. 
to force it down one's throat; but ſtand at the perſon's left 


ſhoulder and wait his time ; EE if he ſtrikes it down with his 


elbow by forgetfulneſs, that was his fault and not yours. 
When your miſtreſs ſends you for a hackney coach in a wet 


day, come back in the coach to fave your. cloaths and the trouble 
of walking; it is: better the bottom of her petticoats ſhould be 


daggled with your dirty ſhoes, than your livery be ſpoiled, and 


ll get a cold. 
F There 
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There is no indignity ſo great to one of your ſtation, as that of 
lighting your maſter in the ſtreets with a lanthorn; and there- 
fore it is very honeſt policy to try all arts how to evade it: be- 
ſides, it ſhews your maſter to be either poor or covetous, which 
are the two worſt qualities you can meet with in any ſervice. 
When I was under theſe circumſtances, I made uſe of ſeveral wiſe 
expedients, which I here recommend to you: ſometimes I took 
a candle fo long, that it reached to the very top of the lanthorn 
and burned it: but my, maſter after a good beating, ordered me 
to paſte it over with paper. I then uſed a middling candle, but 
ſtuck it ſo looſe in the focket, that it leaned towards one fide, 
and . burned a whole quarter of the horn. Then JI uſed a bit of 
candle of half an inch, which ſunk in the ſocket, and melted 
the ſolder, and forced my maſter to walk half the way in the 
dark. Then he made me ſtick two inches of candle in the place 
where the ſocket was; after which I pretended to ſtumble, put 
out the candle, and broke all the tin part to pieces: at laſt, he 
was forced to make uſe of a lanthorn-boy out of perfect good 
huſbandry, 2 qu: 
It is much to be lamented, that gentlemen of our employment 
have but two hands to carry plates, diſhes, bottles, and the like 
out of the room at meals; and the misfortune is ſtill the greater, 
becauſe one of thoſe hands is required to open the door, while you 
are encumbered with your load: therefore I adviſe, that the door 
may be always left at jarr, fo as to open it with your foot, and 
then you may carry out plates and diſhes: from your belly up to 
your chin; beſides a good quantity of things under your arms, 
which will fave you many a weary ſtep; but take care that none 
of the burden falls till you are out of the room, and it poſlible 
out of hearing. 8 
If you are ſent to the poſt- office with a letter in a cold rainy 
night, ſtep to the alehouſe and take a pot, until it is ſuppoſed you 


have 
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have done your errand, but take the next fair opportunity to put 
the letter in carefully, as becomes an honeſt ſervant. 
If you are ordered to make coffee for the ladies after dinner, 
and the pot happens to boil over, while you are running up for a 
ſpoon*to ſtir it, or thinking of ſomething elſe, or ſtruggling with 
the chamber-maid for a kiſs, wipe the fides of the pot clean with 
a diſhclout, carry up your coffee boldly, and when your lady 
finds it too weak, and examines you whether it has not run over, 
deny the fact abſolutely, ſwear you put in more coffee than or- 
dinary, that you never ſtirred an inch from it, that you ſtrove to 
make it better than uſual, becauſe your miſtreſs had ladies with 
her, that the ſervants in the kitchen will juſtify what you fay : 
upon this, you will find that the other ladies will pronounce your 
coffee to be very good, and your miſtreſs will confeſs that her 
mouth is out of taſte, and the will for the future ſuſpe& herſelf, 
and be more cautious in finding fault. This J would have you 
do from a principle of conſcience, for coffee is very unwholeſome 
and out of affection to your lady you ought to give it her as weak 
as poſſible: and upon this argument, when you have a mind to 
treat any of the maids with a diſh of freſh coffee, you may, and 
ought to ſubſtract a third part of the powder on account of your 
lady's health, and getting her maids. good- will. 

If your maſter ſends you with a ſmall trifling preſent to one of 
his friends, be as careful of it as you would be of a diamond ring; 
therefore, if the preſent be only half a dozen pippins, ſend up the 
ſervant who received the meſſage to ſay, that you were ordered to 
deliver them with your own hands. This will ſhew your exact- 
neſs and care to prevent accidents or miſtakes; and the gentleman 
or lady cannot do leſs than give you a ſhilling: ſo when your 
maſter receives the like preſent, teach the meſſenger who brings it 
to do the fame, and give your maſter hints that may ſtir up his 
generolity ; for brother ſervants ſhould aſſiſt one another, ſince it 
| wy of; 4 Lie, 18 
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is all for their maſter's honour, which is the chief point to be con- 
ſulted by every good ſervant, and of which he is the beſt judge. 

When you ſtep but a few doors off to tattle With a wench, 
or take a running pot of ale, or to ſee a brother ſootman going 
to be ed, bogs the ſtreet door open, that you may not be 
forced to knock, and your maſter diſcover you are gone out; for a 
quarter — an hour's — can do his ſervice no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of bread after din- 
ner, put them on foul plates and preſs them down with other 
plates over them, ſo as no body can touch them; and fo they will 
be a good perquiſite to the gs boy in ordinary. 

When you are forced to clean your maſter's ſhoes with your 
own hand, uſe the edge of the ſharpeſt caſe-knife, and dry them 
with the toes an inch — the fire, — wet ſhoes are dangerous, 
and beſides, by theſe arts you will get them the ſooner for yourſelf. 

In ſome families the maſter — ſends to the tavern for a bottle 
of wine, and you are the meſſenger: I adviſe you therefore, to take 
the ſmalleſt bottle you can find; but however, make the drawer 
give you a full quart, then you will get a good ſup for yourſelf, 
and your bottle will be filled. As for a cork to ſtop it, you need 
be at no trouble, for the thumb will do as well, or a bit of dirty 
chewed paper. 

In all diſputes with chairmen and vga for demanding too 
much, when your maſter ſends you down to chaffer with them, 
take pity of the poor tellows, and tell your maſter that they will 
not take a farthing leſs : it is more for your intereſt to get ſhare 
of a pot of ale, than to fave a —_— for your maſter, to whom 
it is a trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if ſhe uſeth her 
coach, do not walk by the e ſide, ſo as to tire and dirt your- 
ſelf, but get up into your proper place behind it, and ſo hold the 
— ſloping forward over the coach roof; and when it wants 
ſnuffing, daſh it againſt the corners. 

when 
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When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, you have 
two hours fafe to ſpend with your companions at the ale-houſe, 
or over a beef- ſtake and a pot of beer at home with the cook, 
and the maids; and indeed poor ſervants have fo few opportuni- 
ties to be happy, that they ought not to loſe any. 

Never wear ſocks when you wait at meals, on account of your 
own health, as well as of them who fit at table ; becauſe as moſt 
ladies like the ſmell of young mens toes, fo it is a fovercign remedy 

againſt the vapours. 

Chuſe a ſervice, if you can, where your livery colours are leaſt 
tawdry and diſtinguiſhing: green and yellow immediately betray 
your office, and ſo do all kinds of lace, except filver, which will 
hardly fall to your ſhare, unleſs with a duke or ſome prodigal juſt 
come to his eſtate. The colours you ought to with for, are blue, 
or filemot turned up with red; which with a borrowed ſword, a 
borrowed air, your maſter's linen, and a'natural and improved con- 
fidence, will give you what title you pleaſe, where you are not 
known. | 
When you carry diſhes or other things out of the room at 
meals, fill both your hands as full as poſſible; for although you 
may ſometimes ſpill, and fometimes let fall, yet you will find at 
the year's end, you have made great diſpatch, and ſaved abun- 
dance of time. 

If your maſter or miſtreſs happens to walk the ſtreets, keep on 
one fide, and as much on the level with them as you can, which 
people obſerving will either think you do not belong to them, or 
that you are one of their companions ; but if either of them hap- 
pen to turn back and ſpeak to you, ſo that you are under the ne- 
oeſſity to take off your hat, uſe but your thumb and one finger, 
and ſcratch your head with the reſt. | 
In winter time light the dining-room fire bor two minutes 
before dinner is ſerved up, that your maſter may ſee how ſaving 


you are of his coals. | 
When 


— 
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WMhen you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean away the aſhes 
from betwixt the bars with the fire-bruſn. tt 5 % 
When you are ordered to call a coach, although it be midnight, 

go no farther than the door, for fear of being out of the way when 

you are wanted; and there ſtand bawling, Coach, coach, for half 
an hour. 8 IP”; 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfortune to be 

treated: ſcurvily by all mankind, yet you make a ſhift to keep up 

your ſpirits, and ſometimes arrive at confiderable fortunes. I was 

an intimate friend to one of our brethren, who was footman to a 

court lady: ſhe had an honourable employment, was ſiſter to an 

earl, and the widow of a man of quality. She obſerved ſomething 
ſo polite in my friend, the gracefulneſs with which he tript before 
her chair, and put his hair under his hat, that ſhe made him many 
advances; and one day taking the air in her coach with Tom be- 
hind it, the coachman miſtook the way, and ſtopt at a privileged 
chapel, where the couple were married, and Jom came home in 
the chariot by his lady's fide: but he unfortunately taught 
her to drink brandy, of which ſhe died, after having pawned 
all her plate to purchaſe it, and Tom is now a journeyman malt- 
ſter. | 8 | X | | 
Boucher, the famous gameſter, was another of our fraternity, 
and when he was worth 50,000 J. he dunned the duke of Buck- 
ingbam for an arrear of wages in his ſervice; and I could inſtance 
many- more, particularly another, whoſe ſon had one of the chief 
employments at court; and is ſufficient to give you the followin 
advice, which is to be pert and ſaucy to all mankind, eſpecially 
to the chaplain, the waiting-woman, and the better fort of ſer- 
vants in à perſon of quality's family, and value not now and then 
a kicking, or a caneing ; for your inſolence will at laſt turn to good 
account; and from wearing a livery, you may probably ſoon carry 

2 pair of colours. | 10275 
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When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep conſtantly wrig- 
gling the back of the chair, that the perſon behind whom you 
| ſtand may know you are ready to attend him. 
When you carry a parcel of china plates, if they chance: to fall, 
as it is a frequent misfortune, your excuſe muſt be, that a dog 
ran'acrols you in the hall; that the chamber-maid accidentally 
puſhed the door againſt you; that a mop ſtood acroſs the entry, 
and tript you up; that your ſleeve ſtuck againſt the key, or but- 
ton of the lock. 
When your maſter and lady are talking together i in their bed- 
chamber, and you have ſome ſuſpicion that you or your fellow- 
ſervants. are concerned in what they ſay, liſten at the door for 
the publick good of all the ſervants, and join all to take proper 
meaſures for preventing any innovations that may hurt the com- 
munity. 
Be not proud in proſperity : you have heard that fortune turns 
on a wheel; if you have a good place, you are at the top of the 
wheel. Remember how often you have been ſtripped, and kicked 
out of doors, your wages all taken up before-hand, and ſpent 
in tranſlated red-heeled ſhoes, ſecond-hand toupees, — repaired 
lace ruffles, beſides a ſwinging debt to the ale-wife and the brandy- 
ſhop. The neighbouring tapſter, who before would beckon you 
over to a ſavoury bit of ox-cheek in the morning, give it you 
gratis, and only ſcore you up for the liquor, immediately after you 
were packed off in diſgrace, carried a petition to your maſter 
to be paid out of your wages, whereof not a farthing was due, 
and then purſued you with bailiffs into every blind cellar. Re- 
member how ſoon you grew ſhabby, thread-bare, and out-at-heels; 
was forced to borrow an old livery coat, to make your appearance 
while you were looking for a place; and ſneak to every houſe 
where you have an old acquaintance to ſteal you a ſcrap to keep 
life and foul together; and upon the whole, were in the loweſt 


ſtation of human life, which, as the old ballad ſays, is that of a 
fkip- 
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ſkip-kennel turned out of place; I ſay, remember all this now in 
your: flouriſhing condition. Pay your contributions ,duly to your 
late brothers the cadets, who are left to the wide world : take one 
of them as your dependant to ſend on your lady's meſſages, when 
you have a mind to go to the ale-houſe; flip him out privately 
now and then a {lice of bread, and a bit of cold meat ; your maſter 
can afford it; and if he be not yet put upon the # 61 oh 
for a lodging, let him lye in the ſtable, or the coach-houſe, or 
under hs. back-ſtairs, and recommend him to all the en 
who frequent your houſe as an excellent ſervant. 

To grow old in the office of a foot-man, is the higheſt of all 
indignities: therefore when you find years coming on without 
hopes of a place at court, a command in the army, a ſucceſſion 
to the ſtewardſhip, an employment in the revenue, (which two 
laſt you cannot obtain without reading and writing) or running 
away with your maſter's niece or daughter; I directly adviſe you 
to go upon the road, which is the only poſt of honour left you: 
there you will meet many of your old comrades, and live a ſhort 
life and a merry one, and make a figure at-your exit, wherein I 
will give you ſome inſtructions. 

- The laſt advice I give you, relates to your behaviour alia you 
are-going to be hanged ; which either for robbing your maſter, 
for houſe-breaking, or going upon the highway, or in a drunken 
quarrel by killing the firſt man you meet, may very probably be 
your lot, and is owing to one of theſe three qualities; either a love 
of good- fellowſhip, a generoſity of mind, or too much vivacity of 
{pirits. Your good behaviour on this article will concern your 
whole community: deny the fact with all folemnity of impre- 
cations: a hundred of —_ brethren, if they can be admitted, 


will attend about the bar, and be ready upon demand to give you 
a good character before the court: let nothin 


g prevail on you to 
confeſs, but the promiſe of a pardon for diſcovering your comrades : 
but a all this to be in vain, for if you eſcape now, your fate 


will 
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will be the ſame another day. Get a ſpeech to be written by the 
beſt author of Meugate. . of your kind wenches will pro- 
vide you with a Hall ſhirt, = white cap crowned with a 
crimſon or black ribbon: take leave chearfully of all your friends 
in {Vavgate: mount the cart with courage; fall on your knees; 
lift up your eyes; hold a book in your hands, although you 
cannot read a word; deny the fact at the gallows; kik and ; give 
the hangman, and 10 farewel: you ſhall be buried in pomp at 
the —_— of the fraternity: the ſurgeon ſhall not touch a limb of 


you; and your fame ſhall continue — a ſucceſſor of equal re- 
nown ſucceeds in your place. 


CHAP. V. 
Dire&jons to the COACHMAN. 


you are ſtrily bound to nothing, but to vey into the bes, 
and carry your maſter or lady. 

Let your havkes be ſo well trained, that 1 — you attend your 
lady at a viſit, they will wait until you flip in into a neighbouring 
1 to take a pot with a frienc. 

When you are in no humour to drive, tell your e that the 
horſes have got a . that they want 3 that rain does 
them hurt, and roughens their coat, and rots the harneſs, This 
ay: likewiſe be ha to the groom. : 

If your maſter dines wy a country friend, drink as much 
as you can get; becauſq it is allowed, that a good coachman 
never. drives ſo well as when he is ; and then ſhew your 
{kill by driving to an Ems 4 by a. precipicez and day, you never 
drive ſo well as when drunk. 

If you find any gentleman fond of one of your horſes, and will- 
ing to give you a conſideration beſide. the price; perſuade your 
maſter to ſell him, becauſe he is ſo vicious that you cannot under- 


babs to drive with . and is foundered into the bargain. 
G Get 


merry together at 


at church. 
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Get a black-guard boy to watch your coach at the church- 


door en Sumdays, that you and your brother coachmen may be 
| he ale-houſe, while your maſter and lady are 


Take care that your wheels be good; and get a new ſett bought 


as often as you can, whether you are allowed the old as your per- 


quiſite or not: in one caſe it will turn to your honeſt profit, and 
in the other, it will be a juſt puniſhment on your maſter's covet- 


ouſneſs; and probably, the coachmaker will confider you too. 


| CHAP. "4; 
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OU are the ſervant, upon whom the care of your maſter's 

| honour in all journeys entirely depends; your breaft is the 
ſole repoſitory. of it. If he travels the country, and lodgeth at inns, 
eyery dram of brandy, every pot of ale extraordinary that you 
drink, raiſeth his character; and therefore his reputation ought to 


be dear to you; and. I hope you will not ſtint yourſelf in either. 


The ſmith, the ſadler's journeyman, the cook at the inn, the 
oſtler, and the boot-catcher, ought all by your means to partake 
of your maſter's generoſity : thus his fame will reach from one 
county to another ; and what is a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy 
in his worſhip's pocket? And, although he ſhould be in the num- 
ber of thoſe, who value their credit leſs than their purſe, yet your 


care of the former ought to be ſo mygeh the greater. His horſe 


wanted two removes; your horſe wanted nails; his allowance of 
oats and beans was greater than the journey required; a third part 
may be retrenched, and turned into ale or brandy; and thus his 
honour may be preſerved by your diſcretion, and lefs expence to 
him; or if he travels with no other ſervant, the matter is eaſily 
made up in the bill between you and the tapſter. 1 

A | og: M. uin There 
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Therefore as ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horſes 
to the ſtable-boy, and let him gallop them to the next pond ; then 
call for a pot of ale, for it is very fit that a chriſtian ſhould drink 
before a beaſt, Leave your maſter to the care of the ſervants in 
the inn, and your horſes to thoſe in the ſtable: thus both he and 
they are left in the propereſt hands; but you are to provide for 
yourſelf ; therefore get your ſupper, drink freely, and go to bed 
without troubling your maſter, who is in better hands than yours. 
The oftler is an honeſt fellow, and loves horſes in his heart; and 
would not wrong the dumb creatures for: the world. Be tender 
of your maſter, and order the ſervants not to wake him too early. 
Get your breakfaſt before he is up, that he may not wait for you; 
make the oſtler tell him the roads are very good, and the miles 
ſhort; but adviſe him to ſtay a little longer till the weather clears 
up, for he is afraid there will be rain, and he will be time enough 
after dinner... 5 t i ne 1 
Leet your maſter mount before you, out of good manners. As he 
is leaving the inn drop a good word in favour of the oſtler, what 
care he took of the cattle ; and add, that you never ſaw civiller 
ſervants. ' Let your maſter ride on before, and do you ſtay until 
your landlord has given youa dram ; then gallop after him through 
the town or village with full ſpeed, for fear he ſhould want you, 
and to ſhew your horfemanſhip. _ = 
If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom ought to 
be, get ſack, brandy, or ſtropg-beer to rub your horſes heels every 
night, and be not ſparing, for (if any be ſpent) what is left, you 
know how to diſpoſe it. 5 Þ +4 
Conſider your maſter's health, and rather than let him take 
long journeys, ſay the cattle are weak, and fallen in their fleſh 
with hard riding; tell him of a very good inn five miles nearer 
than he intended to go; or leave one of his horſe's fore-ſhoes 
looſe in the morning; or contrive that the ſaddle may pinch the 
beaſt in his withers; or keep him without corn all night and morn- 
| | | G 2 ing, 
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ing, ſo chat he may tire on the road; or wedge a thin plate of iron 
between the hoof and the ſhoe to make him halts: and all this 1 in 
perfect tenderneſs to your maſter. 


When you are going to be hired, and the acotieoiin, aſks you, i 


Whether you are apt to be drunk; own freely that you love a 


cup of good ale; but that it is your way, drunk or Tous: never 
to negle& your — | 
When your maſter: hath a mind to ride out for the air, or for 
pleaſure, if any private buſineſs of your own makes it inconvenient 
for you to attend him; give him to underſtand, that the horſes 
want bleeding or purging; that his own pad hath got a ſurfeit ; or 
that the ſaddle wants ftuffing, and his bridle is gone 15 be mended: 


this you may honeftly do, becauſe it will be no injury to the horſes 


or yaur mafter; and at the fime time ſhews che great: care ou 
have of the poor dumb creatures. 


If there be a particular inn in the town whither y you are going, 


and where you are well acquainted with the oſtler or tapſter, 


and the people of the houſe; find fault with the other inns, and 
erg your mafter thither it may probably be a pot and 


a. dramy cit two more in your way, and to your maſter's honour. 


If your maſter ſends you ta buy hay, deal with thoſe who will 
be the moſt liberal to you; for ſervice being no inheritance, you 
ought not to let ſlip any lawful and cuſtomary perquiſite. If 


your maſter buys it himſelf, he wrongs you, and to teach him 


his duty, ee find fault with the hay as long as it laſts; and 
if the horſes thrive with it, the fault is yours 


Hay and oats in the management of a ſkilful groom will make 
excellent ale, as well as brandy; but this I only hint. 


When your maſter dines, or lies at a 5 s houſe in che 


country, although there be no groom, or he be gone abroad, or 


that the horſes — been quite neglected, be ſure employ ſome 


of the ſervants to hold the horſe when your maſter mounts. This 
1 would have you *. when yur maſter only 3 to call in for a 


few 
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few minutes: for brother ſervants muſt always befriend one an- 
other, and that alſo concerns your maſter's honour ; | becauſe he 
cannot do leſs than __— a ue of * wu to oP who: holds his 
horſe. ; C37 abt 

„in long journeys af your: mater leave wie ade he Nite; 
carry two quarts full to the ſtable, pour half a pint into a bowl, 
and if — will not drink it, you and the oftler muſt do the beſt 
you can; perhaps they may be in a better humour at the next 
inn, for I would have you never fail to make the experiment. | 

When you go to air your horſes in the park, or the fields, give 
them to a horſe-boy,or one of the black- guards, who being lighter 
than you; may be truſted to run races with lefs damage — the 
horſes, and teach them to leap over hedges and ditches,' while you 
are drinking a friendly pot wich your brother grooms: but ſome- 
times you and they may run races yourſelves for the honour of 
your horſes, and of your maſters. 
Never ſtint your horſes at home in hay and ban but fil the 
rack to the top; and the manger to the brim, for you would take 

it ill to be ftinted yourſelf ;/ although Perhape they may not have 
the ſtomach to eat; conſider, they have no tongues to to aſk. If the 
hay be thrown down, there is no leſs, for it will Ry litter and 
lave ſtraw. 

When your maſter is leaving a gentleman's bout 10 Fo coun- 
try, where he hath lain a night; then conſider his honour : let 
him know how many ſervants there are of both ſexes, who expect 
vails; and give them their cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves 
the houſe ; but deſire him not to truſt the money with the butter, 
for fear he ſhould cheat the reſt; this will force your maſter to 
be more generous ; and then you may take occafion to tell your 
maſter, that quite ſuch a one, whom you lived with laſt, always 
gave fo much apiece to the common ſervants, and fo much to 
the houſe-keeper,' and the reſt, naming at leaſe double to what 


he * to give; but be fure to tell the ſervants what a 
| good 
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good office you did an this will in * dere, and Jour. ma- 

Von may venture to hy drunk. — jr ages than — — 
man, whatever he pretends to alledge in his own behalf, becauſe 
you hazard nobody's neck but your own ; for the horſe-will pro- 
bably 'take fo much care of himſelf; as to come off with. "_ a 
Arain or a ſhoulder-{lip. rin Ls 

When you carry your oaaſier' 8 cul ee in a geen wrap 
your. on in it, and buckle them up cloſe with a ſtrap, but turn 
your maſter's inſide out, to preſerve the outſide from wet r dirt; 
thus, when it begins to rain, your maſter's coat will be firſt ready 
to be given him; and if it get more hurt than yours, he can af- 
ford it beter, for W art _ e Anm its N 8 app 
ticeſhip. 

"When you come to your inn ith the 1 wet * dior aſter 
hard ridin g, and are very hot, make the oſtler immediately plunge 
them into water up to their bellies, and allow them to drink as 
much as they pleaſe; but be ſure to gallop them full-ſpeed a mile 
at leaſt to * 2 ſkins and warm the water in their bellies. The 
oſtler underſtands his buſineſs, leave all to his diſcretion, while 
you get a pot of ale and ſome brandy at che kitchen fire to com- 
fort your heart. 

If your horſe drop a fore- ſhoe, be ſo cateful to ali ght ink take 
it up: then ride with all the lp you can (the ſhoe in your 
hand that every traveller may obſerve your care) to the next ſmith 
on the road, make him put it on immediately, that your maſter 
may not wait for you, and that the poor horſe Hay be as ſhort a 
time as poſſible without a ſhoe. . 

When your maſter lies at a gentleman's Lal, if you 1 the 
hay and oats are good, complain aloud of their badneſs; this will 
get you the name of a diligent ſervant ; and be ſure to cram the 
horſes with as much oats as they can eat, while you are there, 
and you may give them ſo much the leſs for ſome days at the 


INNS, 
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inns, and turn the oats into ale. When you leave the gentleman's | 
houſe, tell your maſter what a'covetous huncks that gentleman 
was, that you got nothing but butter: milk or water to drink; 

this will make your maſter out of pity allow you a pot of ale the 

more at the next inn: but if you happen to get drunk in a gen- 

tlemian's houſe, your maſter cannot be angry, becauſe it coſt him 

nothing; and fo you ought to tell him as well as you can in 

your preſent condition, and let him know it is both for bis and 

the gentleman's honour to make a friend's ſervant welcome. 

A maſter ought always to love his groom, to put 1 in a 
handſome livery, and to allow him a ſilver laced hat. When you 
are in this equipage, all the honours he receives on the road are 
owing to you alone: that he is not turned out of the way by 
every carrier, is cauſed by the civility he receives at ſecond hand 
from the reſpect paid to your livery. > 0 

You may now and then lend your maſter's * to a drocher 
ſervant, or your favourite maid, for a ſhort jaunt, or hire him for 
a day, becauſe the horſe is ſpoiled for want of exercife: and if 
your maſter happens to want his horſe, or hath a. mind to ſee the 
ſtable, curſe that rogue the * who f is gone out with the 
ke x x] 

When vou want to ſpend an hour or. two with your com- 
panions at the ale-houſe, and that you ſtand in need of a reaſon- 
able excuſe; for your ſtay, go out T the ſtable door, 'or the back 
way, with an old bridle, girth, or ſtirrup leather in your pocket, 
and on your return come home by the ſtreet door with the ſame 
bridle, girth, or ſtirrup leather dangling in your hand, as if you 
came from the ſaddler's, where you were getting the fame. mended ; 
(if you were not miſled, all is well) but if you are met by your 
maſter, you will have the reputation of a careful ſeryant. This 
1 have known N thn ways Aren ſucceſs. | 
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JF 3 be a minifleriafi ſtate, che at ont to 
none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of his penſionary 
writers, or his hired {py, and informer, or his printer in ordinary, 
or his city. olicitor, or a nden or n inventor of n new MOR 
or rn Nck-abber, fl 10. 
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HRB nature of your ine difericocordicg to the qua- 
lity, the pride, or the wealth of the lady you ſerve; and this 
treatiſe is me oy applied to all ſorts of families; ſo that I find my- 
el great difficulty to adjuſt the base forobiclry ou are 
hired. In a family where . is a tolerable eſtate, you differ 
from the kante i, and in that view I give my directions. Your 
particular province is your lady's chamber, 3 you make the 
bed, and put things in order; and if you live in the country, you 
take care of rooms, where e lie who come into the houſe, which 
brings: 4 in al the vails that fall to your ſhare. Your uſual ler. 


as 
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as I take it, is the coachman z but, if you are under twenty, and 
tolexably handſome, perhaps a footman may caſt his eyes on you. 

Get your favourite footman to help you in making your lady's 
bed; and if you ſerve a young couple, the footman and you, 
as you are turning up the bed cloaths, will make the prettieſt ob- 
ſervations in the world, which whiſpered about will be very en- 
tertaining to the whole family, and get among the neighbour- 
hood. 

Do not carry down the neceſſary veſſels for the fellows to ſee, 
but empty them out of the window, for your lady's credit. It is 
highly improper for men-ſervants to know, that Ga ladies have 
occaſion for ſuch utenſils; and do not ſcour the chamber-pot, be- 
cauſe the ſmell is wholeſome: 

If you happen to break any china with the top of the whiſk 
on the mantle-tree or the cabinet, gather up the fragments, put 
them together as well as you can, and place them behind the reſt, 
ſo that when your lady comes to diſcover them, you may ſafely 
ſay they were broke long ago, before you came to the ſervice. This 
will fave your lady many an hour's vexation, 

It ſometimes happens, that a looking-glaſs is broken by the 
ſame means; while you are looking another way, as you ſweep the 
chamber, the long end of the bruſh ſtrikes againſt the glaſs, and 
breaks it to ſhivers. This is the extremeſt of all misfortunes, and 
all remedy deſperate in appearance, becauſe it is impoſſible to be 
concealed. Such a fatal accident once happened in a great family, 
where I had the honour to be a footman; and I will relate the 
particulars to ſhew the ingenuity of the poor chamber-maid on 
ſo ſudden and dreadful an emergency, which perhaps may help 
to ſharpen your invention, if your evil ſtar ſhould ever give you 
the like occaſion: the poor girl had broken a large japan glaſs of 
great value with a ſtroke of her bruſh: ſhe had not conſidered 
long, when by a prodigious preſence of mind ſhe locked the door, 


ſtole into * yard, brought a ſtone of three pound weight into 
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the chamber, laid it on the hearth juſt under the looking-glaſs, 
then broke a pane in the ſaſh- window that looked into the ſame 


yard, ſo ſhut the door, and went about her other affairs. Two 
hours after the lady goes into the chamber, ſees the glaſs broken, 
the ſtone lying under, and a whole pane in the window deſtroyed; 
from all which circumſtances ſhe concluded, juſt as the maid 
could have wiſhed; that ſome idle ſtraggler in the neighbourhood, 
or perhaps one of the out- ſervants, had through malice, accident, 


or careleſſneſs, flung in the ſtone and done the miſchief. Thus 


far all things went well, and the girl concluded herſelf out of 
danger: but it was her ill fortune, that a few hours after in came 


the parſon of the pariſh, and the lady (naturally) told him the ac- 


cident, which you may believe had much diſcompoſed her; but 


the miniſter, who happened to underſtand mathematicks, after 
examining the ſituation of the yard, the window, and the chim- 


ney, ſoon convinced the lady, that the ſtone could neyer reach 


the looking-glaſs without taking three turns in its flight from the 


hand that threw it; and the maid being proved to have ſwept 
the room the ſame morning, was ſtrictly examined, but conſtantly 
denied that ſhe was guilty upon her ſalvation, offering to take 
her oath upon the Bible before his reverence, that ſhe was as in- 
nocent as the child unborn; yet the poor wench was turned: off, 
which I take to have been hard treatment, conſidering; her inge- 
nuity : however, this may be a direction to you in the like caſe 
to contrive a ſtory, that will better hang together. For inſtance, 
you might ſay, that while you were at work with the mop or 
bruſh, a flaſh of lightening came ſuddenly in at the window, 
which almoſt blinded you; that you immediately heard the ring- 
ing of broken glaſs on the hearth ; that as ſoon as you recovered 
your eyes, you ſaw the looking-glaſs all broken to pieces: or 
you may alledge, that obſerving the glaſs a little covered with 
duſt, and going very gently to wipe it, you ſuppoſe the moiſture” 
of the air had diſſolved the glue or cement, which made it fall to 

| the 
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the ground: or as ſoon as the miſchief is done, you may cut the 
cords that faſtened the glaſs to the wainſcot, and fo let it fall flat 
on the ground; run out in a fright, tell your lady, curſe the 
upholſterer; and declare how narrowly you eſcaped, that it did 
not fall upon your head. I offer theſe expedients from a defire 
I have to defend the innocent; for innocent you certainly muſt 
be, if you did not break the glaſs on purpoſe, which I would by 
no means excuſe, except upon great provocations.  _ | 
Oil the tongs, poker, and fire-ſhovel up to the top, not only to 
keep them from ruſting, but likewiſe to prevent meddling people 
from waſting your maſter's coals with ſtirring the fire. 
When you are in haſte, ſweep the duſt into a corner of the 
room, but leave your bruſh upon it, that it may not be ſeen, for 
that would diſgrace you. © 218951 n 0 
Never waſh your hands, or put on a clean apron, till you have 
made your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron, or fouling 
your hands again. 5 N 24 TIE 
When you bar the window-ſhuts of your lady's bed-chamber 
at nights, leave open the ſaſhes to let in the freſh air, and ſweeten 
the room againſt morning. beter Bow TONE: þ 
In the time when you leave the. windows open for air, leave 
books, or ſomething elſe on the window-ſeat, that they may get 
alr too. | 90115 
When you ſweep your lady's room, never ſtay to pick up foul 
ſmocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pin- cuſhions, tea- ſpoons, ribbons, 
ſuppers, or whatever lies in your way; but ſweep all into a cor- 
ner, and then you may take them up in a lump, and ſave time. 
Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious work, and you 

will be apt to ſweat; therefore, when you. find the drops running 
down from your forehead, wipe them off with a corner of the 
ſheet, that they may not be ſeen on the bet. 

When your lady ſends you to waſh a china cup, and it happen 
to fall, bring it up, and ſwear you did but juſt touch it with 


H 2 your 
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your hand, when it broke into zhree Balver and here I muſt 
inform you, as well as all your fellow-ſervants, that you ought 
never to be without an excuſe; it doth no harm to your maſter, 
and it leſſens your fault: as in this inſtance, I do not commend 
you for breaking the cup; it is certain you did not break it on 
purpoſe; and the thing is poſſible, chat it might break in your 
hand. 

You are ſometinits deſirous to ſor a "ne a quarrel, a man 
going to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd carted, or 75 like: as they 
paſs by in the ſtreet, you lift up the ſaſh ſuddenly, there by miſ- 
fortune it ſticks: this was no fault of yours; young women are 
curious by nature; you have no remedy but to cut the cord, and 
lay the fault upon the carpenter, unleſs no body faw you, and then 
you are as innocent as any ſervant in the houſe. _ 

Wear your lady's ſmock when ſhe has thrown it off; it will 
do you credit, fave your own linen, and be not a pin the worle. 

When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your lady's pillow, be 
ſure to faſten it well with three chk pins, that it 8 not fall 
off in the night. 

When you ſpread W =) butter fr 1 be fare that al 75 
holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to keep the bread moiſt 
againſt dinner; and let the mark of your thumb be ſeen only upon 
one end of every {lice to ſhew your cleanlineſs. 

When you are ordered to open or lock any door, trionk; or ca- 
binet, and mils the proper key, or cannot diſtinguiſh it in the 
bunch; try the firſt key that you can thruſt in, and turn it with all 
your frength, till you open the lock, or break the key; for your 
yy will reckon 7 a "foal e come back and do nothing. 
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& O accidents have happened to leſſen the comforts and pro- 
1 fits of your employment; firſt, that execrable cuſtom got 
among ladies of trucking their old cloaths for china, or turning 
them to cover eaſy chairs, or making them into patch-work for 

ſcreens, ſtools, cuſhions, and the like. The ſecond is, the inven- 
tion of ſmall cheſts and trunks with lock and key, wherein they 
keep the tea and ſugar, without which it is impoſſible for a wait- 
ing-maid to live: for by this means you are forced to buy brown 
ſugar, and pour water upon the leaves, when they have loſt all 
their ſpirit and taſte. I cannot contrive any perfect remedy againſt 
either of theſe two evils. As to the former, I think there ſhould 
be a general confederacy of all the ſervants in every family, for 
the publick good, to drive thoſe china huckſters from the doors; 
and as to the latter, there is no other method to relieve yourſelves, 
but by a falſe key, which is a point both difficult and dangerous 
to compaſs; but, as to the circumſtances of honeſty in procuring 
one I am under no doubt, when your miſtreſs gives you ſo juſt a 
provocation by refuſing you an ancient and legal perquiſite. The 
miſtreſs of the tea-ſhop may now and then give you half an ounce, 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket: therefore I fear you 
muſt be forced like the reſt of your ſiſters to run in truſt, and 
pay for it out of your wages, as far as they will go, which you can 
eaſily make up other ways, if your lady be handſome, or her 
daughters have good fortunes. 


If you are in a great family, and my lady's woman, my lord 
may probably like you, although you are not halt ſo handſome 
as his own lady. In this caſe take care to get as much out of him 
as you can; and never allow him the ſmalleſt liberty, not the 
| ſqueezing of your hand, unleſs he puts a guinea into it; fo by de- 

tas grees 
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grees make him pay accordingly for every new attempt; doubling 
upon him in proportion to the eee. ou allow, and always 
ſtruggling, and threatening to cry out, or tell your lady, although 
you receive his money : five guineas for ard Uin we your breaſt is 

a cheap pennyworth, aeg you ſeem to reſiſt with all your 
might; but never allow him the laſt favour under a hurdfed 
guineas, or a ſettlement of twenty pounds a year for life. 

In fuch a family, if you are e you will have the choice 
of three lovers; the chaplain, the ſteward, and my lord's gentle- 
man. I would firſt adviſe you to chuſe the ſteward ; but if you 

happen to be young with child by my lord, you muſt take up 
with the chaplain. I like my lord's gentleman the leaſt of the ons; 
for he is uſually vain and fawcy from the time he throws off his 
livery; and if he miſſeth a pair of colours, or a tide-waiter' 8 8 | 
he hath no remedy but the highway. 

; I muſt caution you particularly againſt my lord's eldeſt Gon: if 
you are dextrous enough, it is odds that you may draw him in to 
marry you, and make you a lady: if he be a common rake (and 
he muſt be one or t other) avoid him like Satan; for he ſtands 
leſs in awe of a mother, than my lord doth of a wilt, - and after ten 
thouſand promiſes, you will get nothing from him , buta big belly 
or a clap, and probably both together. 

When your lady is ill, and after a very bad night 3 is getting a 
little nap in the morning, if a footman comes with a meſſage to 
enquire how ſhe doth, do not let the compliment be loſt, but 
ſhake her gently until ſhe wakes; then deliver the meſſage, re- 
ceive her anſwer, and leave her to ſleep. 

If you are ſo happy as to wait on a young lady with a great | 
Pa on you muſt be an ill manager if you cannot get five or ſix 

hundred pounds for diſpoſing of her. Put her often in mind, that 

| the is rich enough to make any man happy; that there is no 
real happineſs but in love; that ſhe hath liberty to chuſe wherever 
ſhe Pleaſeth, and not by the directions of parents, who never give 
al- 
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allowances for an innocent paſſion ; that there are a world of 
handſome, fine, ſweet young gentlemen in town, who would be 
glad to die at her feet; that the converſation of two lovers. is a 
heaven upon earth; that love, like death, equals all conditions 
that if ſhe ſhould caſt her eyes upon a young fellow below her in 
birth and eſtate, his marrying her would make him a gentleman ; 
that you ſaw yeſterday on the Mall the prettieſt enſign ; and that 
it you had forty thouſand pounds it ſhould be at his ſervice. Take 
care that every body ſhould know what lady you live with; how 

reat a favourite you are; and that ſhe always takes your advice. 
Go often to St. James park, the fine fellows will ſoon diſcover 
you, and contrive to {lip a letter into your ſleeve or your boſom : 
pull it out in a fury, and throw it on the ground, unleſs you find 
at leaſt two guineas along with it ; but in that caſe, ſeem not to 
find it, and to think he was only playing the wag with you : when 

ou come home, drop the letter careleſſly in your lady's cham- 
ber; ſhe finds it, is angry; proteſt you knew nothing of it, only 
you remember, that a gentleman in the park ſtruggled to kiſs 
you, and you believe it was he that put the letter into. your 
ſleeve or petticoat; and indeed he was as pretty a man as ever ſhe 
ſaw : that ſhe may burn the letter if ſhe pleaſeth. If your lady 
be wiſe, ſhe will burn ſome other paper before you, and read the 
letter when you are gone down. You muſt follow this practice 
as often as you ſafely can; but let him, who pays you beſt with 
every letter, be the handſomeſt man. If a footman preſumes to 
bring a letter to the houſe to be delivered to you for your lady, 
although it come from your beſt cuſtomer, throw it at his head; 
call him impudent rogue and villain, and ſhut the door in his 
face: run up to your lady, and as a proof of your fidelity, tell her 
what you have done. ? | 

I could enlarge very much upon this ſubject, but I truſt to 
your own diſcretion. M 
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N you ſerve a lady, who is a little diſpoſed to gallantries, you 
will find it a point of great prudence how to manage: three things 
are neceſſary. Firſt, how to pleaſe your lady; ſecondly, how to 
prevent ſuſpicion in the huſband, or among the family ; and laſtly, 
but principally, how to make it moſt for your own advantage. 
To give you full directions in this important affair would require 
a large volume. All aſſignations at home are dangerous both to 
your lady and yourſelf; and therefore contrive as much as poſh ble, 
to have them in a third place; eſpecially if your lady, as it is a 
hundred odds, entertains more lovers than one, each of whom 
is often more jealous than a thouſand huſbands; and very unlucky 
rencounters may often happen under the beſt management. I need 
not warn you. to employ your good offices chiefly in favour of 
thoſe, whom you find moſt liberal ; yet, if your lady ſhould hap- 
pen to caſt an eye upon a handſome footman, you ſhould be gene- 
rous enough to bear with her humour, which is no ſingularity, 
but a very natural appetite: it is ſtill the ſafeſt of all home in- 
trigues, and was formerly the leaſt ſuſpected, until of late years it 
hath grown more common. The great danger is, leſt this kind of 
gentry, dealing too often in bad ware, may happen not to be 
ſound; and then your lady and you are in a very bad way, al- 
though not altogether deſperate. 

But to ſay the truth, I. confeſs it is a great preſumption in me 
to offer you any inſtruétions in the conduct of your lady's amours, 
wherein your whole ſiſterhoed is already fo expert, and deeply 
learned; although it be much more difficult to compaſs, than that 
aſſiſtance which my brother footmen give their maſters on the 
like occaſion; and therefore I leave this affair to be treated by 
ſome abler 

When you lock up a ſilk mantua, or laced head in a trunk 


or cheſt, leave a piece out, that when you open the trunk ws 
you may know where to find it. 
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155 your 17 and lady go into the country for a week or more, 
never waſh the bed-chamber or dining-room until juſt the 
hour before you expect them to return: thus the rooms will be 
perfectly clean to receive them, and you will not be at the trouble 
to waſh them ſo ſoon again. 

I am very much offended with thoſe ladies, . are ſo proud 
and lazy, that they will not be at the pains of ſtepping into the 
garden to pluck a = but keep an odious implement, ſometimes 
in the bed-chamber itſelf, or at: leaſt - in a dark cloſet adj oining, 
which they make uſe of to eaſe their worſt neceſſities; and you are 
the uſual carriers away of the pan, which maketh not only the 
chamber, but even their cloaths, offenſive to all who come near, 
No to cure them of this odious practice let me adviſe you, on 
whom the office lies to convey away this utenſil, that you will 


do it openly, down the great ſtairs, and in the preſence of the foot- 


men; and if any body knocks, to open the ſtreet-door, while 
you have the veſſel filled in your hands; this, if any thing can, will 
make your lady take the pains of evacuating her perſon in the 
proper place, rather than rp her W to all the men ſer- 
vants in the houſe. 

Leave a pail of dirty water with the — 51 in it, a coal- box, a 


bottle, a broom, a chamber- pot, and ſuch other unſightly things, 


either in a blind entry, or upon the darkeſt part of the back- 
ſtairs, that they may not be ſeen; and if people R their ſhins 
by trampling on them, it is their own fault. | 

Never empty the chamber- pots until they are quite full: if 
that happeneth in the night, em ty them into the ſtreet; if in 
the morning, into the garden 4 


the 


or it would. be an endleſ work 
to 80 a dozen times from the garret and upper rooms down to 
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the backfide; but never waſh them in any other liquor except 
their own: what cleanly girl would be dabbling in other folks 
urine? and beſides the ſmell of ſtale, as I obſerved before, is ad- 
mirable againſt the vapours; which, a hundred to one, may be 
your lady's caſe. | 44 rn 
Bruſh down the cobwebs with a broom that is wet and dirty, 
which will make them ſtick the faſter to it, and bring them down 
ET OT eee ger 
When you rid up the parlour-hearth in a morning, throw the 
laſt night's aſhes into a ſieve; and what falls thorough, as you 
carry it down, will ferve inſtead of ſand for the room and the 
When you have ſcoured the braſſes and irons in the parlour 
chimney, bs the foul wet clout 825 the next chair, that your 
lady may ſee you have not neglected your work: obſerve the ſame 
rule, when you clean the braſs locks, only with this addition, to 
leave the marks of your fingers on the doors to ſhe you have not 
forgot. nn, TO Ee! | 
Fi Ed your lady's chamber- pot in her bed- chamber window all 
n N 8 5 
bring up none but large coals to the dining- room and your 
lady's chamber ; they 5 the beſt fires, and if you find them 
too big, it is eaſy to break them on the marble heartn. 
When you go to bed, be ſure take care of fire; and therefore 
blow the candle out with your breath, and then thruſt it under 
your bed. Note, the ſmell of the ſnuff is very good againſt va- 
pours. wha 
Perſuade the footman, who got you with child, to marry you 
before you are fix months gone; and if your lady aſks you, why 
you would take a fellow who was not worth a groat? let your 
anſwer be, That ſervice is no inheritance. 
When your lady's bed is made, put the chamber-pot under 
it, but in fuch a manner, as to thruſt the valance along * 
| that 
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that it may be full in fight, and ready for your lady when ſhe hath 
occaſion to uſe it. 14 Ip | 
Lock up a cat or a dog in ſome room or cloſet, ſo as to make 
ſuch a noiſe all over the houſe, as may frighten away the thieves, 
if any ſhould attempt to break or ſteal in. 
When you waſh any of the rooms towards the ſtreet over night, 
throw the foul water out of the ſtreet-door ; but be ſure not to 
look before you, for fear thoſe on whom the water lights, might- 
think you uncivil, and that you did it on purpoſe. If he who 
ſuffers, breaks the windows in revenge, and your lady chides you, 
and gives poſitive orders that you ſhould earry the pail down, 
and empty it in the fink, you have an eaſy remedy: when you 
waſh an upper room, carry down the pail" ſo as to let the water 
dribble on i ſtairs all the way down to the kitchen ; by which 
not only your load will belighter, but you will convince your lady, 
that it is better to throw the water out of the windows, or down 
the ſtreet-door ſteps: beſides, this latter practice will be very 
diverting to you and the family in a froſty night to ſee a hun- 
dred people falling on their noſes or back-fides before your door, 


* q — 


when the water is frozen. : 

Poliſh and brighten the marble-hearths and chimney- pieces 
with a clout dipt in greaſe; nothing maketh them ſhine ſo well; 
and it is the buſineſs of the ladies to take care of their petticoats. 

If your lady be ſo nice that ſhe will have the room ſcoured with 

freeſtone, be ſure to leave the marks of the freeſtone fix inches 
deep round the bottom of the wainſcot, that your lady may ſee 
your obedience to her orders. SV 


* 
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"ATIGUE of mali butter: put ſcalding water in your 
|. churn, although in fete and churn cloſe to the kitchen 


In and with cron. af: a veer: old. Keep cream for Four [weet- 
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Direftime to the CHILDRENS-MA ID. 


IF a child be ſick, give it whatever it wants to eat or drink, 

although e forbid by the doctor: for what we long 
for in ſickneſs will do us good, and throw the phyſick out of 
the window ; the child will ore you the better; but bid it not 
tell. Do the fame for your lady when ſhe longs for any ung in 
ſickneſs, and enga it will do her good. 

If your miſtr N cometh to the, 9 5 Bag and offers to whip, a 
child; ſnatch it out of her hands in a ra e, and tell her ſhe is the 
cruelleſt mother you ever ſaw: : ſhe will chide, but love you the 
better. Tell the children ſtories of e when PN: 1 to 
c e e e 

Be  fure to wean! the children cle. | 0 n of 2c 


Wt CHA P. XIII. 
B 70 the N U R 8 E. 


1 F you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, be ſure never 
confeſs it; and if it dies all is ſafe. 

Contrive to be with child as ſoon as you can, while vou are giving 
ſuck, that you may be ready for ———_— ſervice, when the child 


you nurſe dies, or is weaned, 


CHAP, 


THE-LAUNDRESS, ee. | 6x 


CHAP. XIV. 
Direchions to the LAU NDRESS. 


Tz you ſinge the linen with the i iron, rub the place with flour, 
chalk, or > whe powder; and if nothing will ds, waſh it fo 
long till it be either not to be ſeen, or torn to rags. 

About tearing linen in waſhing. 

When your linen is pinned on the line, or on a hedge, and it 
rains, whip it eff, although you tear it, ezc. But the place for hang- 
ing them is on young fruit trees, eſpecially in bloſſom; the linen 
cannot be torn, and the trees give them a fine ſmell. 


CH A FP. AV. 
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Yo 0 U muſt always have a favourite footman, whom you can 

epend upon; and order him to be very watchful when the 
We courſe is taken off, that it be brought ſafely to your al 
that you and the ſteward may have a tit-bit together, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Direftions 70 the TUTORESS, + GOVERNESS. 


S AY the children have ſore eyes; miſs Betty won't take to her 
book, erc. 

Make the miſſes read french and engliſh novels, and french ro- 
mances, and all the comedies writ in king Charles II, and king 


William's reigns, to ſoften their nature, and make them tender 
hearted, elc. 


1HE 


be THE DUTY OF SERVANTS. 


To the preceding direftions. to ſervants the following may be added, 
as they were both written with the ſame defugn, though in a very 
different manner. It will eafily be perceived, that theſe are to be 

- «nderſiood literally, and the others ironically; nor is it improbable, 

that the thought of giving them an ironical turn was conceived 
after the general deſign was formed, and in ſome part executed. If 
the literal inſtructiom be more uſeful it mii be confeſſed, that the 
rium is more entertaining; and if both had been completed, the 
peculiar advantages of each would have been ſo evident, that. the 

... publick would have had reaſon to complain, if either of them had 

| been ſuppreſſed. | 5 ng 


The duty of SERVANTS at inns. 


E mounted before your maſter. When you ſee him mounted, 
ride out before him. When he baits at noon, enter the inn- 
gate before him, and call the oftler to. hold your maſter's horſe 
while he alights. Leave your maſter to the ſervants of the inn; 
go you with the horſes into the ſtable ; chuſe a place fartheſt from 
the ſtable-door ; ſee the ſtanding be dry ; ſend immediately for freſh 
ſtraw; ſee all the old hay out of the rack, and get freſh put in; 
ſee your horſes girths be looſed and ſtuffed; take not off the 
bridles till they are cool, nor ſaddles in an hour; ſee their hoofs 
be well picked; try if the heads of the nails be faſt, and whether 
they be well clinched; if not, ſend preſently for a ſmith; always 
ſtand by while the ſmith is employed. Give the oats the laſt thing. 
Water your horſes when you are within a mile of the inn. Never 


keep above forty yards before or behind your maſter, unleſs he 
commands you. Try the oats by ſmelling and weighing them; 
ſee you have good meaſure; ſtand by while your horſes are eating 
their oats. When you enter your evening-inn, let your horſes feet 


be ſtuffed with cow-dung every night. 


Obſerve 
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| Obſerve the ſame rules, only be ſure if any thing be no 
for a ſmith, let it be done over night. 

Know the time your maſter will et out in the morning : r 
him a full hour to get himſelf ready. Contrive both at morn and 
noon to eat, ſo that your maſter need not ſtay for you. Do not 
let the drawer carry the bill to your maſter, but examine it firſt 
carefully and honeſtly, and then bring it yourſelf, and be able to 
account for every article. It the ſervants have not been civil, tell 
your maſter before their faces, when he is going to give them 


money. 
Duty of the other SERVANT, where hots 4 are to. 


Ride forty yards behind your maſter, but be mounted before 
him. Obſerve now and then whether his horſe's ſhoes be right. 
When you come to an inn at noon, give your horſe to the oftler; 
beſtir yourſelf to get a convenient room for your maſter ; bring 
all his things into his room, full in his fight ; enquire what is in 
the houſe, ſee it yourſelf, and tell your maſter how you like it. 
Step yourſelf now and then into the kitchen to haſten dinner or 
ſupper, and obſerve whether they be cleanly. Taſte the ale, and 
tell your maſter whether it be good or bad. If he want wine, go 
you with the drawer and chuſe a bottle well filled and ſtopped: if 
the wine be in hogſheads, deſire to taſte and ſmell it; if it be ſour 
or not clear, or ill-taſted, let your maſter know it, that he may 
not be at the charge of wine not fit to be drunk. See the falt be 
dry and powdered, the bread new and clean, the knives ſharp. At 
night obſerve the ſame rules: but firſt chuſe him a warm room, 
with a lock and key in order; then call immediately for the 
ons, ſee them well aired and at a large fire; feel the blankets, 
illow, whether they be dry, and whether the floor 
4 1 eg be damp. Let the chamber be that, which hath 
been laſt lain in; enquire about it. If the bed itſelf be damp, let 
it be 1 before a large fire, and air it on both ſides. That 


you 


— 
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you may forget nothing in the inn, have a fair liſt of what ycu 
want to take out ; an when you Pre them ug as e them 
with your lift. 2 

- You are to lep now ad then into the fable to os whether 
the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a liſt of linen, ezc. In packing 
take care that no two hard things be together, and that they be 
wrapped up in paper or towels. Have a good proviſion of large 
coarſe-paper, and other waſte paper. Remember to put every 
thing in their proper places in the portmanteau. Stuff the ſhoes 
and flippers at the toes with a ſmall lock of hay; fold up the 
cloaths ſo as that they may not be rumpled. When your maſter is 
in-his room at night, put all his things in ſuch a manner as he has 
them at home. Learn to have' ſome ſkill in cookery, that at a 
pinch you may be able to make your maſter eaſy. 

The groom. Carry with you a ſtirrup- leather, an aw], twelve 
horſe nails, and a horſe's fore-ſhoes, pick and an hammer, for 
fear of an accident; and ſome ends, and pack- thread, a bottle- 
ſcrew, knife and pen-knife, needles, pins, thread, ſilk, worlted, etc. 
Bome plaiſters and ſciſſars. 

Item. The ſervants to carry their own TIER Have a orbet⸗ 
book, keep all the bills, date the time and place; and endorſe 
the bats: | 

Enquire in every town, if there be any thing worth ſeeing, 
Obſerve the country-ſeats, and aſk who they belong to; and enter 
them, and the counties where they are. 

Search under your maſter's bed when he 1 is gone up, leſt a cat 
or ſomething elſe may be under it. 

When your maſter's bed is made, and his things ready, lock 
the chamber-door, and keep the key till he Wes to bed; then keep 
it in your pocket till morn. 

Let the ſervants of the inn be ſize to wake you above an hour 


before your maſter is to go, that he may have an hour to prepare 
himſelf. If 


— 
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If the oftler hath been knaviſh or negligent, do not let him 
hold your maſter's horſe. Obſerve the fame rule at a gentleman's 
houſe ; if the groom hath not taken care of oa horſes, do not 
let him hold your maſter's. 

, Enquire at every inn where you ſtay, what is the beſt inn in 
the next town you are to come to; yet do not rely on that, but 
likewiſe as you enter into any town to ſtay, aſk the people which 
is the beſt inn, and go to that, which moſt people commend. 


See that your maſter's boots be dried and well liquored over 
night. | 
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In a LETTER to —— 
Wich his ANSWER. 


8 IR, 

3 EIN G ruined by the dener and unkindneſs of a lover, 
I hope, a true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be 
of uſe and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much 
My in deceitful men. 

A gentleman * in the e had two miſtreſſes, an- 
other and myſelf +; and he pretended honourable love to us both. 
Our three houſes ſtood pretty near one another ; his was parted 
from mine by a river t, and from my rival's by an old broken 
wall F. But before I enter into the particulars of this gentleman's 
hard uſage of me, I will give a very Juſt impartial character of my 


rival and myſelf. _ 
As to her perſon ſhe is tall and lean, and very ill ſhaped ; ſhe 


hath bad features, and a worſe complexion ; ſhe hath a ſtinking 
breath, and twenty ill ſmells about her beſides; which are yet 
more in ufferable by her natural futtiſhneſs : for ſhe is always 
lou ſy, and never without the itch. As to her other qualities, ſhe 


* 


* Ergland, + Scotland and Ireland. 1 The Jri/h-ſea, 5 The Pidts wall. 
hath 


* 
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hath no copundtion either for virtue, honeſty, truth, 'or manners : 


and it is no wonder, conſidering what her. edveation hath been. 
Seolding and curſing are her common converſation. To ſum up 


all; ſhe is poor and beggarly, and gets a ſorry maintenance by 
pilferin g wherever ſhe comes. As for this gentleman, who is now 
ſo fond of her, ſhe ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred ; revileth 
him to his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Her houſe is 
frequented by a company of rogues and thieves, and pick-pockets, 


whom ſhe encourageth to rob his hen-roofts, ſteal- his corn and 
cattle, and do him all manner of miſchief. She hath been known 


to come at the head of theſe. raſcals, and beat her lover until he 


was ſore from head to foot, and then force him to pay for the 


trouble ſhe was at. Once attended with a crew of raggamuffins, 

ſhe broke into his houſe, turned all things topſy-turvy, and then 
ſet it on fire. At the ſame time ſhe told ſo many lies among his 
ſervants, that it ſet them all by the ears, and his poor fteward * 


Was knocked. on the head; for which I think, and ſo doth all the 


country, that ſhe ought to be anſwerable. To conclude her cha- 
racter; ſhe is of a TF-rent religion, being a preſbyterian of the 
molt rank and violent kind, and conſequently having an inveterate 
hatred to the church; yet I am ff ure, I have been always told, 
that i me there wbt to be an union of gs as well as 
of perſons. 

| will now give my own * and ſhall do it in 1 few.words 
* with modeſty and truth. _ 
Il was reckoned to be as handſome as any in our neighbour- 
hood, until I became pale and thin with: grief and ill uſage. I am 
ſtill fair enough, and haye I think no very, ill feature about me. 
They that ſee me;now, will hardly allow me ever to have had any 
great ſhare of beauty; ; for beſides e ſo much altered, I go al- 
ways. mobked, a in an undreſs, as wk out of neglect, as indeed 
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for want of cloaths to : in. I might add to all this, that 
was born to a good eſtate, although it now turneth tolittle account 
under the oppreſſions I endure, and hath been the true cauſe of 
all my misfortunes. 
Some years ago this gentleman taking a Aney wither to my 
perſon or fortune, made his addreſſes to me; which, being then 
ung and fooliſh, I too readily admitted; he ſeemed to uſe me 
with fo much tenderneſs, and his converſation was ſo very engag- 
ing, that all my conſtancy and virtue were too ſoon overcome; 
and to dwell no longer upon a theme that cauſeth ſuch bitter 
reflections, I muſt confeſs with ſhame, that I was undone by the 
common arts practiſed upon all eaſy credulous virgins, half by 
force, and halt by conſent, after ſolemn vows and proteſtations of 
marriage. When he had once got poſſeſſion, he ſoon began to play 
the uſual part of a too — lover, affecting on all ſions 
to ſhew his authority, and to act like a conqueror. Firſt, he found 
fault with the government of my family, which I grant was none 
of the beſt, confifting of ignorant illiterate creatures; for at that 
time I knew but little of the world. In compliance to him _ 
fore, I agreed to fall into his ways and methods of living; 
conſented that his ſteward ſhould govern my houſe, and have 1. 
| berty to employ an under-ſteward*, who/ ſhould receive his di- 
rections. My lover proceeded farther, turned away ſeveral old 
ſervants and tenants, and ſupplying me with others from his own 
houſe, theſe grew ſo domineering and unreaſonable; that there 
was no quiet, and I heard of king but al quarrels, 


perpetral 
which- although I could not poſſibly hetp, yet my lover laid Wl 
the blame and puniſhment upon me; and falling-ou 


every 
ftill turned away more of my people, and ſupplied mein their fleas 
with a number of fellows and dependents of his own, whom he 


had no other way to provide for. Orereome by love, and to avoid 


* Lord lieutenant. 


noiſe 
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noiſe and contention, I yielded to all his uſurpations, and finding 
it in vain to reſiſt, I thought it my beſt policy to make my court 
to my new ſervants, and draw them to my intereſts; I fed them 
from my own table with the beſt I had, put my new tenants on 
the choice parts of my land, and: — 2 all ſo kindly, that 
they began to love me as well as their maſter. In proceis of time 
all my old ſervants were gone, and I had not a creature about me, 
nor above one or two tenants but what were of his eliuſing; yet 
I had the good luck by gentle uſage to bring over.) the. greateſt 
part of them to my ſide. When my lover obſerved this he began 
to alter his language; and to thoſe who about me, he 
would anſw er, that I was an old dependent upon his family, whom 
he had: on ſome concerns of his on; and he to uſe 
me accordingly; neglecting by degrees all common civility in his 
behaviour. I ſhall never forget the 
ing, which he delivered with all the gravity in the world. He 
put me in mind of the vaſt obligations I lay under to him in ſend- 
ing meſo many of his * my own good, and to teach me 
manners: that it had coſt ten times more than I was worth 
to maintain me: that it had been much better for him if I had 
been damned, er burnt, or ſunk to the bottom of the ſea: that it 
was but reaſonable I ſhould ſtrain If as far as I was able to 
reimburſe him ſome of his charges: that from henceforward he 
expected his word ſhould be a law to me in all things; 
muſt maintain a pariſh- watch againſt thieves and robbers, and 
give ſalaries to an overſeer, a conftable, and others, all of his own 
chuſing, whom he would fend: from time to time to be ſpies 
upon me: that to enable me the better in ſupporting theſe ex- 
pences, my tenants ſhall be obliged to „ 
the river to his own town- market, and pay toll on both ſides, 

and then ſell them at half value. But becauſe we were a naſty 
ſort of people, and that he could not endure to touch any thing 

| we © han * kewiſe, becauſe he wanted work N 


he made me one morn- 


that I 
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his own folks; therefore we muſt ſend all our goods 
juſt in their naturals; the milk immediately from — — 
making it into cheeſe or butter the corn in the car; the graſs 
as it is mowed; the wobl as it cometh from the ſheep's back; 
and bring the fruit upon the branch, that he might not beobliged 
to eat it after our filthy hands: that, if a tenant carried but a piece 
of bread and cheeſe th eat by the way, or an inch of worſted to 
mend his ſtockings, he ſhould-forfeit his whole: parcel: and becauſe 
a company of rogues uſually plyed on the riven between us, who 
often robbed my tenants of their goods and boats, he ordered a 
waterman of his to guard them, whoſe manner was to be out of 
the way until the poor wretches were plundered; then to overtake 
the thieves, and ſeize all as laful priae to his maſter and him 
ſelf. It would be endleſt to epeat a hundrei other hardſhips he 
hath put upon me; but, it is a general rule, that hate he 
imagines the ſmalleſt — redbundi to one of His foot- 
boys by any new oppreſſion af me and my whole family and 
eſtate, ho never diſputethů it at moment. All eius bath: 1 N me 
ſo very i and contem ptible at home, that ſome. ſer- 
'vants, vba E pay — many tenants, Who 
have the moſt beneficial leaſes, are gone over to live with him; 
yet I am bound to — au ths and pay their rents; by 
wich / means one: thind part o e income is ſpent on his 
eſtate, and:above:another third by: his tolls and markets; and my 
poor tenants are ſo funk; and impoveriſhedz that inſtead of main- 
raining mel ſuitably to my quality, * — can hardly find me eloaths 
to keep me warm, exronidet the common e life for 
themſelves. 7154-451 12 1 24 1 ts 62255 01 36431 2.9912; £16015 
Matters being in this-poſtaohetwod nah and my lovers 11 re- 
coived intelligence that he had been for ſome time tar age very 
preſſing overtures of marriage. to my rival, until there happened 
ſome miſunderſtandings between them ſſie gave him ill words, 
w_ threatened to break off all commerce with, Aim. He, on the 


other 
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other fide, having cither acquired curage by his triumphs over 


mer or ſuppoſing her as tame a fool a8. T; thought at firſt to carry 
it 8 e heating _ ſatne time, — had 
thoughts of making ſomie privat ptopoſals to join with me againſt 
him, and daubting with very — Ind readily 
accopt them, he ſeemed very much diſconcerted. Fhis I thought 
was / ai ntoper occaſion ta ſhew ſome great example of generoſity 
and love; ſand ſo without futther genſideration, I ſent him word; 
that hearing there was like to be a quartel between him and my 
him to any conditions in my own fayour, I would ſtand by him 
againſt her and all the world, While I had a penny in my purſe, 
ora petticoat to pawn. This meſſage was ſubſcribed by all my 
chief tenants ;; and proved ſo powerful, that my rival immediately 
grew more tractable upon it. The reſult of Which was, that there 
is nbw..a. treaty of marriage concluded between them, the wed- 
ding cloaths are bought, and nothing remaineth but to perform the 
ceremony, which is put off for ſome days, beeauſe they deſign 
| it to be a publick wedding And to reward my love, conſtancy, 
and generoſity, he hath beſtowed on me the office of being ſemp- 
fires to his grooms and footmen, which I am forced to accept or 
ſtarve. Vet in the midſt of this, my ftuation, I cannot but have 
ſome pity for this deluded man, to eaſt himſelf, away on an infa- 
mous creature, who, Whatever ſhe, pretendeth, I can prove would 
at this very minute rather be a whore to a certain great man, that 
ſhall be nameleſs, if ſuę might have her will. For my part I think, 
and ſo doth all the country too, that the man is paſſeſſed; at leaſt 
none of us are ahle to imagine what he can poſſibly ſee in her, 


unleſs ſhe hath bewitched him, ON giv. en him ſome powder. geb 
am ſure I never ſought this alliance, and you can bear me 
witneſs, that might haye had other matches; nay; if -L were 
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be very well inclined, ſeem quite at a loſs.” 


eves Pie 
dependeth upon it. I — you wilt think a white, and give your 
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lightly diſpoſed, I could ſtill perhaps have 2 chat ſome, who 
bold their heads higher, would be rr rut alas! I never 
had any ſuch wicked thought; I how de —.— enjoy 


a little quiet, to be free from the perſecutions of this unreaſonable 
man, 55 that he will let me manage my own little fortune to 
the beſt advantage; for which I will undertake to pay him a con- 


 fiderable-penſion/ every year, much more eonſiderable than ark 


his op me3 for he muſt needs find himſelf a 
by 


he now pet 


lofer at laſt, when he hath drained me and my tenarits ſo dry, that 


we ſhall not have a penny for him or ourſelves. There is one im- 
poſition of his . had almoſt forgot, which I'think unſufferable, 
to yo. or any Teaſonable perſon, | 
ſo or not. 0 you before, that by an old compact we agreed 
W have the ſame ſtewurd, at which time I conſented likewiſe to 
regulate my family and eſtate by the ſame method with him, which 
he then hood: —— down in form, and I approved of. 
— the turn he thinks fit to give this compact ef ours is very 
extraordinary; for he pretends," that whatever orders he ſhall think 
tit to preſcribe for the future im his family, he nray, if he will, 
compel mine to obſerve them without aſking my advice, or hear- 
ing my reaſons. So. that I muſt not make a leaſe without his con- 
ſent, or give any directions for the well governing of my family, 
but what he countermands whenever he pleaſeth. This teaverh 
me at ſuch confuſion and uncertainty; that my ſervants know 
not when to obey me,; and my tenants, e airy” of them 


ubject; which how- 
$ of my whole life 


But I am tos tedious upon this melancholy ſu 
you will forgive, ſince the hap 


beft advice, what meaſures 1 ſhall take with prudence, Juſtice, 
courage, and honour, to protect my liberty and fortune againft 
the hardſhips and ſevecities 1 lie under from that unkind, incon- 
ſtant man. | 

THE 


THE 


A NS W E R 


TO THE 


INJURED LADY. 


MADAM, 


I Have received your ladythip' s letter, and carefully conſidered 
every part of it, and ſhall give you my opinion how you ought 
to proceed for your own ſecurity. But firſt J muſt beg leave to 
tell your ladyſhip, that you were guilty of an unpardonable weak- 
neſs t'other day in making that offer to your lover, of ſtanding 
him in any quarrel he might have with your rival. You know 
very well, that the began to apprehend he had deſigns of uſing 
her as he had done you; and common prudence might have di- 
reed you rather to have entered into ſome meaſures with her for 
Joining againſt him, until he might at leaſt be brought to ſome 
_ reaſonable terms: but your inrincible hatred to that lady hath 
carried your reſentments ſo high, as to be the cauſe of your ruin; 
yet if you pleaſe to, conſider, this averſion of yours began a good 
while before ſhe became your rival, and was taken up by you 
and your family in a ſort of compliment to your lover, who for- 
merly had a great abhorrence for her. It is true, ſince that time 
you have ſuffered. very much by her encroachments upon your 
eſtate, but ſhe never pretended to govern or direct you; and now 
you have drawn a new enemy upon yourſelf ; for I think you 
may count upon all the ill offices the can poſſibly do you by her 
credit with. her huſband ; whereas, it inſtead of openly declaring 
againſt her without any provocation, you had but fat ſtill a while, 
and faid nothing, that gentleman would have leſſened his ſeve- 
= to * out of perfect fear. This weakneſs of yours you call 
L gene- 


> 
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generoſity ; but-I doubt there was more in the matter: in ſhort, 
madam, I have good reaſons to think you were betrayed to it 
by the pernicious counſels of ſome about you: for to my certain 
knowledge, ſeveral of your tenants and ſervants, to whom you 
have been very kind, are as arrant raſcals as any in the country. 
I cannot but obſerve, what a mighty difference there is in one 
particular between your ladyſhip and your rival. Having yielded 
up your perſon, you thought nothing elſe worth defending, and 
therefore you will not now inſiſt upon thoſe very conditions, for 
which you yielded at firſt. But your ladythip cannot be ignorant, 
that ſome years ſince your rival did the ſame thing, and upon no 
conditions at all ; nay, this gentleman kept her as a miſs, and yet 
made her pay for her very diet and lodging. But, it being at a 
time when he had no ſteward, and his family out of order, ſhe 
ſtole away, and hath now got the trick very well known among 
the women of the town, to grant a man the favour over night, 
and the next day have the impudence to deny it to his face. 
But it is too late to reproach you with any former overſights, which 
cannot now be rectified. I know the matters of fact, as you relate 
them, are true and fairly repreſented. My advice therefore is this : 
get your tenants together as ſoon as you conveniently can, and 
make them agree to the following reſolutions: —_ ; | 
Fire, That your family and tenants have no dependence upon 
the ſaid gentleman, further than by the old agreement, which 
obligeth you to have the ſame fteward, and to regulate your houſ- 
hold by fuch methods as you ſhall both agree to. hg 
Secondly, That you will not carry your goods to the market of 
his town, unleſs you pleaſe, nor be hindered from carrying them 
any where elſe. 5 =: 1 
Thirdly, That the ſervants you pay wages to ſhall live at home, 
or forfeit their places. | eee 
Fourthly, That whatever leaſe you make to a tenant, it ſhall not 
be in his power to break it. : 
It 
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If he will agree to theſe articles, I adviſe you to contribute as 
largely as you can to all charges of pariſh and county. 
I can aſſure you, ſeveral of that gentleman's ableſt tenants and 
ſervants are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and would be glad of 
an occaſion, to eonvince the reſt of their error, if you will not be 
wanting to yourſelf. 4 

If the gentleman refuſes theſe juſt and reaſonable offers, pray 
let me know it, and perhaps I may think of ſomething elſe that 
will be more effectual. 
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I am, 


MADAM, ; « 
Your ladyſhip's, etc. 
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LETTER I 


A Monfeu Monfieur Hunter, gentilhomme An glois, a Paris. 
TLondon, Jan. 12, 1708. 9. 


— 


SIR. 


1 Know no people ſo ill uſed by your men of buſineſs, as 
their intimate friends. About a fortnight after Mr. Aadiſon 
had received the letter you were pleaſed to ſend me, he firſt told 
me of it with an air of recollection, and after ten further of grace, 
thought fit to give it me; ſo you know where to fix the whole 
blame that it was no ſooner acknowledged. *Tis a delicate expe- 
dient you priſoners have of diverting yourſelves in an enemy's 
country, for which other men would be hanged. I am conſidering, 
whether there be no way of diſturbing your quiet by writing 
ſome dark matter, that may give the french court a jealouſy of 
you. I ſuppoſe, monſieur Chamillard, or ſome of his commiſſaries, 
muſt have this letter interpreted to _ before it comes to your 
hands; and therefore I here think good to warn them, that if 
they exchange you under fix of their lieutenant-generals, they will 
be loſers by the bargain. But that they may not miſtake me, I do 
not mean as Viceroy de Virginia, mais comme le colonel Hunter. I 
would adviſe you to be very tender of your honour, and not fall 
in love; becauſe I have a ſcruple, whether you can keep your 
parole, if you become a priſoner to the ladies; at leaſt it will be 
a ſcandal for a free Briton to drag two chains at once. I preſume, 


you have the liberty of Paris, and fifty miles round, and have a 
. very 
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very light pair of fetters, contrived to ride or dance in, and ſee. 


7 er/ailles, and every place elſe, except Sr. Germains.— hear the 


ladies call you already tre priſonnier Hunter, le plus honnete gar- 
gon du monde. —Will you French yet own us Britons to be a brave 
people? Will they allow the duke of Marlborough to be a great 
general ? Or, are they all as partial as their gazetteers? Have you 
yet met any french colonel whom you remember to have formerly 
knocked from his horſe, or ſhivered at leaſt a launce againſt his 
breaſt-plate? Do you know the wounds you have given, when 
you ſee the ſcars? Do you falute your old enemies with Stetimus 
zela aſpera contra, contulimuſque manus. Los Javes que Monſieur 
I Addiſon, notre bon ami, eft fait ſecretaire d etat d Irlande; and 
unleſs you make haſte over, and get me my Virginian biſhoprick, 
he will perſuade me to go with him, for the Vienna project is off, 
which is a great diſappointment to the deſign I had of diſplaying 
my politicks at the emperor's court. I do not like the ſubject 
you have aſſigned me to entertain you with. Crauder i is ſick, to 
= comfort of all quiet people, and Fraud is reveur d Soinalte, 
Mr. Addiſon and I often drink your health, and this day I did 
it with Will Pate, a certain adorer of yours, who is both a bel 
eſprit and a woollen-draper. The whigs carry all before them, and 
how far they will purſue their victories, we under-rate whigs can 
hardly tell. I have not yet obſerved the tories noſes ; their num- 


ber is not to be learnt by telling of noſes, for every tory has not 


a noſe. —'*Tis a loſs, you are not here to partake of three weeks 
froſt, and eat gingerbread in a booth by a fire upon the Thames. 
Mrs. Flyd* looked out with both her eyes, and we had one day's 
thaw; Fool ſhe drew in her head, and it now freezes as hard as 
ever. As for the convocation, the queen thought fit to prorogue 
it, though at the. EXPENCE of Dr. aug s dif] pleaſure, Who was 


»The lady whom the author here compli- ſhort but dlevkat copy of verſes about a year 
ments by putting her name for that of the fun, before. See vol. II. | 
Was Mrs, cps Fhyd, to whom he addreſſed a 


He 
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deſigned their prolocutor, and is now raging at the diſappoint- 
ment. I amuſe myſelf ſometimes with writing verſes to Mr. Finch, 
and ſometitnes with projects for uniting of parties, which I perfect 
over night, and burn in the morning. Sometimes Mr. Aadiſom and 
I ſteal to a pint of bad wine, and with for no third perſon but 
you, who, if you were with us, would never be ſatisfied without 
three more. — You know, I believe, that poor Dr. Gregory is dead, 
and Keil folicits to be his ſucoeſſor; but party reaches even to lines 
and circles, and he will hardly carry it, being reputed a tory, 
which yet he utterly denies. — We are here nine times madder 
after operas than ever; and have got a new Caſtrato from Italy, 
called Micolini, who exceeds Valentini, I know not how many 
barrs length. Lords Somers and Halliſax are as well as buſy ſtateſ- 
men can be in parliament time. Lord Dor ſet is nobody's * Se 8 
but your's and Mr. Prior s, who has lately dedicated his book of 
poems to him, which is all the preſs has furniſhed us of any value 
ſince you went. Mr. Bringle, a gentleman of Scotland ſucceeds 
Mr. Addiſon in the ſecretary's office; and Mr. Shuze, a notable 
young preſbyterian gentleman under thirty years old, is made a 
commiſſioner of the cuſtoms. This is all I can think of, either 
publick or private, worth telling you; perhaps you have heard 
part or all of both from other hands, but you muſt be content: 

pray let us know what hopes we have of ſeeing you, and how 

ſoon ; and be ſo kind, or juſt, to believe me always | 


Your moſt faithful, 
humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 
P. S. Mr. Steel preſents his moſt humble ſervice to you; and 
I cannot forbear telling you of your -echarncere to impute the letter 
of enthuſiaſm to me; when I bave ſome good reaſons to think 


the author is now at Paris. 


LETTER 


FROM DOGCFTOR SWIFT. 


L E TTER I. 

9 Monſieur . Hunter, gentilhonoe An glois, 2 Paris. 

7 | London, March 22, x 708-9. 

SIR, 

I AM very much obliged to you for che "Satin of a kind re- 

proach you ſent me, in a — to Mr. Aaalſon, which he never 

1 me rt till this day, and that accidentally; but I am glad at the 

ſame time, that I da not deſerve it, having ſent you a long 
letter, in return to that you was pleaſed to honour me with; 


and it is a pity it ſhould be loſt; for as T remember, it was full 
of the Diei fabulas, and ſuch particularities as do not uſually find 


place in news- papers. Mr. Aadiiſon has been ſo taken up Pas on 


months in the amphibious circumſtances of premier C 
my lord Sunderland, and ſecretary of ſtate for Ireland, that he 5 


the worſt man I know either to, convey an idle 1 or deliver 


what he receives; ſo that I deſign, when I truſt him with this, to 


give him a memorial along with it; for if my former has miſcar- 
ried, Iam half perſuaded to give him the blame. I find you a little 
lament your bondage, and indeed in your caſe it requires a good 
ſhare of philoſophy : but if you will not be angry, I believe 12 may 
have been the cauſe you are Nil a priſoner, for I imagine my for- 


mer letter was intercepted by the french court, when the moſt 


chriſtian king reading one paſſage in it, (and duly conſidering the 
weight of the perſon who wrote it) where I ad, if the Finch 
kk 7 Wor your value as well as we do, he would not exchange 


you for count Tallard, and all the Detris of Blenheim together; 


for I muſt confeſs, I did not railly when I ſaid ſo. 
I hear your good fiſter, the queen of Pomumli, waits with im- 
patience till you are reſtored to your dominions ; and that your 


rogue of a viecray returns money faſt for 9 againſt the _ 
—_ 
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he muſt retire from his government. Mean time Philips „ 
verſes in a ſledge upon the frozen ſea, and tranſmits them hither 
to thrive in our warmer clime under the ſhelter of my lord Dor/er, 
I could ſend you a great deal of news from the Republica Grub- 
Areetaria, which was never in greater altitude, though I have been 
of late but a ſmall contributor. A cargo of ſplinters from the 
arabian rocks have been lately ſhipwrecked in 3 Thames, to the 
irreparable damage of the virtuoſi. Mrs. Long and J are fallen 
out; I ſhall not trouble you with the cauſe, but don't you think 
her altogether i in the wrong? But Mrs. Barter is ſtill in my good 
graces; ] deſign to make her tell me when you are to be redeemed, 
and will ſend you word. — There's it now, you think J am in 
jeſt; but I aſſure you, the beſt intelligence I get of publick affairs 
is from ladies, for the miniſters never tell me any thing; and 
Mr. Addiſon is nine times more ſecret to me than any body elſe, 
becauſe J have the happineſs to be thought his friend. The com- 
pany at . 2 s coftee-houſe'is as bad as ever, but it is not 
quite ſo good. The beauties you left are all gone off this froſt, 
and we have got a new ſett for ſpring, of which Mrs. Chetwind and 
Mrs. 7/orfley are the principal. The vogue of operas holds u 
wonderfully, though we have had them a year; but I deſign to 
ſet up a party among the wits to run them down by next winter, 
if true engliſʒ caprice does not interpoſe to ſave us the labour. 
Mademoiſelle Spanbeim is going to marry my lord Fizzharding, at 
leaſt-I have heard ſo; and if you find it otherwiſe at your return, 
the conſequences may poſſibly be ſurvived; however, you may tell 
it the Paris gazetteer, and let me have the pleaſure to read a lye 
of my own ſending. I ſuppoſe you have heard, that the town has 
loſt an old duke, and recovered a mad ducheſs. The duke of 
Marlborough has-at length found an enemy that dares face him, 
and which he will certainly fly before with the firſt opportunity, 
and we are all of pen it will be his wiſeſt courſe to do ſo. 
Now the way to be prodigiouſly witty would be by * you in 


ſu ſpenſe, 
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ſuſpenſe, and not letting you know that this enemy is nothing 
but this north-eaſt wind, which ſtops his voyage to Holland. — 
This letter going in Mr. Adaijon's pacquet will, I hope, have 
better luck than the former. I bal go | foe Treland ſomè time in 
ſummer, being not able to make my friends in the miniſtry con- 
ſider my merits, or their promiſes, enough to keep me here, fo 
that all my hopes now terminate in my biſhoprick of Virginia; in 
the mean time I hold faſt my claim to your promiſe of corre- 
ſponding with me, and that you will henceforward addreſs your 
letter for me at Mr. Steelb's office at the cockpit, who has pro- 
miſed his care in conveying them. Mr. Domoil is now at Geneva, 
and ſends me word, he is become a convert to the whigs by ob- 
ſerving, the good — ill effects of freedom and ſlavery abroad. 

I am now with Mr. Addiſon, with whom I have fifty times drank 
your health ſince you left us. He is hurrying away for Ireland, 
and I can at preſent lengthen my letter no farther; and I am 
not certain, whether you will have any from him or no, till he 
gets for Ireland. However, he commands me to aſſure you of his 
humble ſervice, and I pray God too much buſineſs may not ſpoil le 
plus. honnete homme du mmae; for it is certain, which of a man's 
good talents he employs on buſineſs, mult be detracted from his 
converſation. I cannot write longer in ſo good company, and there- 
fore conclude 


Your mo faithful, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
I SWIFT. 


M a en e 
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LETTER III. 


Dr. ser to Dr. WILLIAM KING, Archbiſhop of Dublin. 
- London, October 10, I 710, 


MY LORD, 


Had the honour of your grace's letter of ee 1 6, but I 
was in no pain to acknowledge it, nor ſhall be at any other 
time, until I have ſomething that I think worth troubling you; 
becauſe I know how much an inſignifieant letter is worſe 1 
none at all. I had likewiſe your memorial *, ezc. in anotlier 
quet. I ſhould have been glad the biſhops had been here; . 
though I take biſhops to be the worſt ſolicitors in the world, ex- 
cept for themſelves. They cannot give themſelves the little trouble 
of attendance, that other men are content to ſwallow : elſe, I am 
ſure, their two lordſhips might have ſucceeded caſter, than men of 
my level are likely to do. | 
As ſoon as I received the pacquets from your grace, I went to 
wait upon Mr. Harley+. I had prepared him before by another 
hand, where he was very intimate; and got myſelf repreſented 
(which I might juſtly do) as one extremely ill uſed by the haſt 
miniſtry after ſome obligations, becauſe I refuſed to go certain 
lengths they would have me. This happened to be in ſome ſort 
Mr. Harley's own caſe. He had heard very often of me, and re- 
ceived me with the greateſt marks of kindneſs and eſteem ; as I 
was whiſpered he would; and the more upon the ill uſage I had 
met with. I fat with him two hours among company, and two 
hours we were alone; where I told him my buſineſs, and gave 


him the hiſtory of it: which he heard as I could wiſh, and de- 


T 


* A memorial of the biſhops and clergy of + Lord high treaſurer of England, created 
Treland, concerning the firſt fruits and twenti- afterwards earl of Oxford, ; 


eth parts. | 
clared 
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clared he would do his utmoſt to effect it. I told him the dif- 


ficulties we met with by lord-lieutenants and their ſecretaries ; 
who would not fuffer others to ſolicit, and neglected it themſelves. 
He fell in with me intirely; and faid, neither they nor himſelf 
ſhould have the merit of it, but the queen, to whom he would 
ſhew my memorial with the firſt opportunity, in order if poſſible 
to have it done in this interregnum. I ſaid the honour and merit, 
next to the queen, would be his; that it was a great encourage- 
ment to the biſhops that he was in the treaſury, whom they knew 
to be the chief adviſer of the queen to grant the ſame favour in 
England : that conſequently the honour and merit were nothing 
to him, who had done ſo much greater things: and that for my 


part, I thought he was obliged to the clergy of Ireland for giv- 


ing him an opportunity of gratifying the pleaſure he took in do- 


ing good to the church. He took my compliment extremely 
well, and renewed his promiſes. Your. grace will pleaſe to know 


that, beſides the firſt fruits, I told him of the crown-rents; and 


ſhewed the nature and value of them; but ſaid, my opinion was, 


that the convocation had not mentioned them in their petition 
to the queen, delivered to lord 7harton with the addreſs, be- 
cauſe they thought the times would not then bear it; but that I 
looked on myſelf to have a diſcretionary power to ſolicit it in fo 
favourable a juncture. 

I had two memorials ready of my own drawing up, as ſhort as 
poſſible, ſhewing the nature of the thing, and how long it had 
been depending, erc. One of theſe memorials had a paragraph 
at the end relating to the crown rents. I would have given him 
the laſt; but I gave him the other, which he immediately read, 
and promiſed to ſecond Soth with his beſt offices to the queen. 
As I have placed that paragraph in my memorial, it can do no 


harm, and may poſſibly do good. However, I beg your grace to 


* Then lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
| M 2 lay 
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ſay nothing of it, but if it dieth, let it die in filence: we muſt 
take up with what we can get. 

1 forgot to tell your grace, that when 1 faid I was empowered, 
etc. he deſired to ſee my powers: and then I heartily wiſhed them 
more ample than they were: and I have ſince as what 
ſeruple a number of biſhops could have to empower a clergyman 
to do the church and them a ſervice without any imagination of 
intereſt for himfelf. _ n hee 

Mr. Harley has invited-me to dine with him to-day : but I ſhall. 
not put . upon this diſcourſe ſo ſoon. If he begins it himſelf, I 
ſhall add it at the bottom of this. He ſays, M, ſecretary t. John“ 
deſireth to be acquainted with me, and that he will bring us to- 
gether. That may be a further help; although I told him I had 
no thoughts of applying to any but himſelf, ie he differed 
from me, and defired I would ſpeak to others, if it were but for 
form; and ſeemed to mean, as if he would avoid the envy of being 
thought to do ſuch a thing alone. But an old courtier (an intimate 
friend) adviſed me till to let him know, I relied wholly vp⁰ his 
good inclinations and credit with the queen, ec. 

I find I am forced to ſay all this very confufedly, juſt as it lieth 
in my memory; but perhaps it may give your grace a truer idea 
how matters are, than if I had writ in more order. 


I am, etc. | | 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


* Afterwards created lors viſcount Bolngrale 
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LETTER IV. 
The Archbiſhop to Dr. SWIFT. 
| Dublin, October 24, 1710. 


REVEREND SIR, 


1 Thank you for yours of the roth inſtant, and and you "inp | 


cloſed. a farther power by my lord | primate: and me. |My lord 
is not able to come to town, which obliged me to wait on him 
at Jobriſtun, and hindered. the joining of two or three biſhops in 
it, who are yet in town: but I ſuppoſe our ſigning is ſufficient. I 
went in the morning to wait on his grace, and intended, when 
he had ſigned it, to have applied to other biſhops; but he was 
abroad king the air, and I could not get it until it was late, and 
thought it better to ſign and ſend it as 10 is, than wait for another 
poſt. Vou may ans by the next a letter to his grace of Can- 
terbury, and another to the archbiſhop of York. I apprized them 
both of the buſineſs. The latter, if I remember he ſpoke to 
her majeſty. about it; I am not ſure, that her majeſty remembers 
what I ſaid on that ſubject; but am ore ſhe was pleaſed to ſeem 
ſatisfied with it, and to ſcruple only the time: 1 ſuppoſe, not 
thinking it ſit to confer the favour ſhe deſigned the clergy of 
Treland by the hands it muſt then have paſſed. throu gh, but faid, 
that in the interval of a change, or abſence! of a chief governor, it 
ſhould be done. I hope now is the proper time, and that her 
majeſty will rather follow the dictates of her own bountiful incli- 
nations, than the intrigues of cunning covetous counſellors. 

I thought to have troubled you with a great many things; but 
ſuch a crowd of viſitors have broken in upon me before I could 


lock my gates, that I am forced to break off abruptly, recommend- 


ing you to Go S care. 
1 an, etc. 
WILLIAM, Dublin. 
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LETTER V. 
De bord Primate v and Archbiſhop of Dublin 20 Dr. SWIFT. 
e en 9d) fan Dublin, October 24, 1710. 


LM FE 474 


E directed a letter to the ume, of Offry and K Killa laſt 
 Auguft, deſiring and empowering them to ſolicit the affair 
e our firſt fruits and twentieth parts with her majeſty ; which has 

depended ſo long, notwithſtanding her | majeſty's good intentions, 
and ſeveral promiſes of the chief governors here to lay our ad- 
dreſſes before her majeſty in the beſt manner. We were then 
| apprehenſive, that thoſe biſhops might return from England before 

the buſineſs could be effected, and therefore we'defired them to 
concern you in it; having ſo 8804 aſſurance of your ability, pru- 
dence, and fitzels to proſecute ſuch a matter. We find the biſhops 
returned before you | came to London, for which we are very 
much concerned ; and judging this che moſt proper time to pro- 
ſecute it with ſueseſt, W we entreat yo to take the Full management 
of it into your hands; and do commit the care of ſoliciting it to 
your diligence and prudence; ; deſiring you to let us know from 
time to time what progreſs i is made in it. And if any thing farther 
be neceſſary on our part, on your intimation we ſhall ready 
to do what ſhall be judged reaſonable. 

This, with our # whe bes 12 the ou rm of er Fen, 

is all from 


wur, ar 
1 NARCISSUS, Armagh. 
LIAN, Dublin. | 


* Dr. Nereifi Marſh. 
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a 0 a eee n e e 
n. auf, of bum, to Br. SWIFT. 
Dublin, Dee. 16, * 


3 


8 I R, A | | | 

T HIS. is to of" TUTOR che Kade 8007 yours of the 20th 
. paſt, which came not to my hands till Thwr/day laſt, by 
reaſon of winds that kept the pacquets on the other ſide. 

I find the matter of our firſt fruits, erc. is talked. of now. I 
reckon on nothing certain, till her majeſty's letter comes in form; 
and quaere, why ſhould not you come and bring it with you? 
It would make you a very welcome clergyman to Ireland, and 
be the beſt means to fatisfy mankind how it was obtained, al- j 
though I think that will be out of diſpute. I am very well ap- | 
prized of the diſ patch gave this affair, and well pleaſed, N 
that I judged better of the pers perſon fit to be employed than ſome g 
of my brethren. But now it is done, as I hope it is effectually, 
they will aſſume as much as their neighbours; which I ſhall never | 
contradict. | 

Things are W a new turn here, as well as with you, and 
I am of opinion, by the time you come here few will profeſs i 
themſelves Whigs. The greateſt danger I apprehend, and which # 
terrifies me more than perhaps you will be able to imagine, is the 
fury and indiſcretiom of ſome of our own people, who never had 
any merit; but by imbroiling things 57 did, and I am afraid wil 
yet. do miſchief. _ | "ka; Th 
1 heartily recommend you to Gob's favour r, | 


Ard am, ele. 9 


WILLIAM, Dall. 


$8 ITENOS WO NND 


N. B. Dactor SwirT uſed his credit with the miniſtry, 4 the benefit 
of the church of Ireland, jo beartily-anid fo effeftually at this cri- 


zical time, that be procured a gr art. from the geen for exone- 
rating the clergy of 1 ela 5 from paymg twentieth parts, dated 


 zhe' jeventh of February, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten; 
and another pow * the ſame date to N arciſſus, e 


archbiſhop of fir Conſtantine Phipps, ford hiph 
pn 7 2 


498 of William; ord. archbiſhop of Dublin, 
John, bor urch uf Tuam, and others, of the firftl fruits 
payable out of all ecelefiaſtical benefices, in 857 7% be for ever 
aupplird es pur chafing geo and ee ue 

> Houſes den ed iar r. 
"The FJaxcoeſs of which charitable fund duke n be Jak: in the 


0 an actoint * 1 05 a of 


— 


_— 


* 0 | 4 
lg 1154 ETER * vn. e 
The auf Dr swr r. 


Tentz, g. l aa, 

VC Mou. 225 e 

15 Read yours "gf the chica kulant with aint  Gariafadtion. ö 
It is Is only an advantage to vou and me, that there ſhould 
be a good a ndence between us, but alſo to the publick; 
and 1 alli 58 u had much ado to perſuade people here, that 
we kept any * meaſures with one another; much leſs, 
that there was any thing of a good intelligence: and therefore 
you judged right, that it ought not to be ſaid, that in ſome many 


months I had not received any letter from you. 


I do a little admire, that thoſe that ſhould be your faſteſt 
friends, ſhould be fo oppoſite to nn the ſervice * did 


in 
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in procuring the twentieth parts and. firſt fruits I know no reaſc On 
for it, except the zeal I ſhewed to do you juſtice in that parti- 
cular from the beginning. But fince I only did it, as obliged to 
bear teſtimony to the truth in a matter, which I certainly knew, 
and would have done the ſame for the worſt enemy I had in the 
world, I ſee no reaſon why you ſhould ſuffer, becauſe I among 


others was your witneſs, But be not concerned, ingratitude is 


warranted by modern and ancient cuſtom: and it is more honour 
for a man to have it aſked, why he had not a /uitable return to his 
merits, than why he was overpaid. Benefacere et male audire is 
the lot of the beſt men. If calumny or ingratitude could have put 
me out of my way, Gop knows where I ſhould have wandered by 


this time. 


I am glad the buſineſs of St. Nicholas“ is over any way : my 


inclination was Mr. Wall; that I might have joined the vicarage 
of Caftle-knock to the prebend of Malabidart; which would have 
made a good proviſion for one man, ſerved the cures better, and 
yielded more then to the incumbent, than it can do now, when 
in different hands. But I could not compaſs. it without uſing 
more power over my clergy, than I am willing to exert. But as 
I am thankful to you for your condeſcenſion in that affair, fo I 
will expect that thoſe, with whom you have complied, ſhould 
ſhew their ſenſe of it by a mutual return of the like compliance, 
when there ſhall be occaſion. Such reciprocal kind offices are the 
ground of mutual confidence and friendſhip, and the fewel that 
keeps them alive: and I think, nothing can contribute more to 
our common eaſe, and the publick good, than maintaining theſe 
between you and me, and with the clergy. 


We have a ſtrong report, that my lord Bolingbroke will return 


here, and be pardoned; certainly it muſt not be for nothing. I 
hope, he can tell no ill ſtory of you. . 


* The dean and chapter of St. PatricÞ's are the appropriators of that church, and have the right 


_ ae I add 


4 


of beſtowing the cure on whom they pleaſe, 


1 
re 


——— * 
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1 add only my Pen for you, and am, * 
— IR. e e e 
. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
8 0 and brother, 
WILLIAM, „ Dubin 
LETTER Vt. 


Dr. SWIFT 70 the Archbiſhop of Dublin. 
Trim, Dec. r6, 1716, 


| MY LORD, 


I 


Should be ſorry to ſee my lord a Bolingbrot following the trade 
of an informer: becauſe he is a perſon, for whom I always 
had, and ſtill continue, a very great love and eſteem. For I think, 

a5 the reſt of mankind do, that informers are a deteſtable race of 
people, although they may be fometimes neceſfary. Beſides, I do 
not ſee, whom his lordſhip can inform againſt, except himſelf: 
he was three or four days at the court of France, while he was 
ſecretary; and it is barely poſſible, he might then have entered 
into ſome deep negotiation with the Pretender : although I would 
not believe him, if he ſhould ſwear it; becauſe he protgſted to me; 
that he never ſaw him but once; and that was at a great diſtance, 
in publick at an opera. As to any others of the miniſtry at that 
time, I am confident he cannot accuſe them: and that they will 
appear as innocent with relation to the pretender, as any who are 
now. at the helm. And as to myſelf, if I were of any importance, 
I ſhould be very eaſy under ſuch an accuſation ; much eafier, than 

I am to think your grace imagineth me in any danger, or that 
lord | Bolingbroke ſhould have any ill ſtory t to tell of me. He 


knoweth, 
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knoweth, and loveth, and thinketh too well of me, to be capable 
of ſuch an action. But I am ſurpriſed to think your grace could 
talk, or act, or correſpond with me for ſome years paſt; while you 
muſt needs believe me a moſt falſe and vile man; declaring to 


you on all occaſions wy abhorrence of the pretender, and en privately 


engaged with a miniſtry to bring him in; and therefore warning 
me to look to myſelf, and prepare my defence againſt a falſe 
BroTHER, coming over to diſcover ſuch ſecrets as would hang me. 
Had there been ever the leaſt overture or intent of bringing inthe 
pretender, during my acquaintance with the miniſtry, I think I 
muſt have been very ſtupid not to have picked out ſome diſco- 
veries or ſuſpicions. And although I am not ſure I ſhould have 
turned informer, yet Lam certain I ſhould have dropt ſome ge- 
neral cautions ;' and immediately have retired. When people ſay, 
things were not ripe at the queen's death ; they fay, they know 
not what. Things were rotten: and had the miniſters any ſuch 
thoughts, they ſhould have begun three years before; and they, 
who fay otherwiſe, underſtand nothing of the ſtate of the kingdom 
n OB Dee Wy B 
But whether I am miſtaken or no in other men, I beg your 
grace to believe, that I am not miſtaken in myſelf. I always 
profeſſed to be againſi the pretender; and am ſo flill, And this is 
not to make my court (which I know is vain) for I own myſelf 
full of doubts, fears, and diſſatisfactions; which I think on as ſel- 
dom as I can: yet if I were of any value, the publick may ſafely 
rely on my loyalty; becauſe I look upon the coming of the pretender 
as a greater evil, than any we are like to ſuffer under the worſt 
whig miniſtry that can be found. = 08:6 56 
have not ſpoke or thought ſo much of party theſe two years, 
nor could any thing have tempted me to it, but the grief I have in 
ſtanding ſo ill in your grace's opinion. I beg your grace's bleſſing, 


Aud am, etc. 


' JONATHAN SWIFT 
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ee e en 8 | © 
Dr. SwIP I zo Dr. SHERIDAN. 


Dec. 14, 7779.9 at hight: 


8 IR, 
T is impoſſible to know by your letter whether the wine is to 
be bottled to-morrow, or no. 

If it be, or be not, why did not you in Sai enghſh tell us WAY 

For my part, it was by mere chance I came to fit with the 
ladies this night. 

And if they had not told me there was a Erber from you, ood 
your man Alexander had not gone, and come back from the 
deanry, and the boy here had not been ſent to let Alexander 
know I was here, I ſhould have miſt the letter outright. Us 

Truly I don't know who's bound to be Is. for aer to ſtop 
your bottles, with a vengeance. 

Make a page of your own age, and ſend your man ener 
to buy corks, for Saunders already has gone above ten jaunts. 
Mrs. Dingley and Mrs. Johnſon fay, truly they don't care for 
your wite's company, though they like your wine; but they had 
rather have it at their own houſe to drink in quiet. 
However they own it is very civil in Mr. Sheridan to make 
the offer ; and they cannot deny it. E 

I wifh Alexander ſafe at &i. Catherine's to-night, with all my 
heart and foul, upon my word and honour. 


But I think it baſe in you to ſend a poor fellow out fo late 


at this time of year, when one would not turn out a dog that one 


valued; I appeal to your friend Mr. Comma. 


* Mrs. Dingley and Mrs. Johnſon, who lived ends with a rhime. And 
at a little diſtance from the deanry. Sheridan was at his country houſe called 


Swift was reſident at the deanry when this YQuilce, in the county of Cavan, about eight 
letter was written, of which every paragraph miles from Dublin, 
I would 


"ul 
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I would preſent my humble ſervice to my lady Mowncaſhel; 
but truly I thought ſhe would have made advances to have been 
acquainted with me, as ſhe pretended. 

But now I can write no mote, for 885 ſee plainly my paper is 


P. S. I wiſh when you area 

Your letter you'd dated, 

Much plague it created, 

T ſcolded and rated, 

My ſoul it much grated, 
For your man T long waited. 

T 2 you are fate, 
Like a bear to be baited : 

Your man is belated, 

The caſe I have ſlated, 

And me you have cheated. 

My fable s wnflated, oo 
Come back t us well e ut 
J remember my late head,. 


And wiſh you __—_ 18 
or teasing ine. 


2 P. 8. Mrs. Dingley 


F ine ſingly 
Her fervice to preſent you, 
Hopes that will content you; 
Bur Johnſon madam 
ts grown a jad dame, Mrs 
For want of your converſe, - 


3 cannot ar ſend one 91. 


| 
| 
? 
| 
t 
| 
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3 P. 8. You heep ſuch a twattling . (Vida, 
With you and your bottling, [Rule 3 34+ a 
But I 12 the ſur total, 5 
Mie ſball ne er haue one Lane; 3 13 
long and the ſhort, 
Wi ſhall not have a quart. 
I wiſh you wor d fight, 
That we may have 2. \ 
For all your colloguing, + 
Tad be glad of a knogging: 
But I doubt tis a ſham, 
You won't give ths a dram. _ 
'Tis of ſpine a mouth moon-full, 
You won't part with a Ranga 
And I muſt be nimble, 
: VI can fill my thimble. 
You ſee I won't ſtop, 
Till I come to a drop; _ 
But I doubt the oraculum, 
L a Poor ſupernaculum 5 
Tho gi 110 you tell it 


For a gras, if We [mel it. 
SFFRLIA. 


LETTER K. 


Dr. SWIFT e SHeRIDA N. 


. 45" x55 


HAT care we, whether you wing or. ſink? Ts this a time 
to talk of boats, or a time to fail in them, when I am 
ſhuddering? or a time to build boat-houſes, or pay for carriage ? 


N o; baz towards ſummer, I promiſe hereby under my hand to 
ſubſcribe 
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ſubſcribe a (guinea ) ſhilling for one; or, if you pleaſe me, what 
is blotted out, or ſomething thereabouts, and the ladies ſhall ſub- 
ſcribe three thirteens betwixt em, and Mrs. Brent a penny, and 
Robert and Archy halt-pence a piece, and the old man and wo- 
man a farthing each: in ſhort, I will be your collector, and we 
will ſend it down full of wine, a fortnight before we go at V bit- 
ſuntide. You will make eight thouſand | blunders in your plant- 
ing; and who can help it ? for I cannot be with you. My horſes 
eat hay, and I hold my viſitation on January 7. juſt in the midſt of 
Chriſtmas. Mrs. Brent is angry, and ſwears as much as a fanatick 
can do, that ſhe will ſubſcribe ſix-pence to your boat. Well, 
J ſhall be a country-man when you are not; we are now at Mr. 
Fad's, with Dan and Sam; and I ſteal out while they are at 

cards, like a lover writing to his miſtreſs. — We have no news in 
our town. The ladies have left us to-day, and J promiſed them 
that you would carry your club to Ar ſellagb, when you are weary 
of one another. You expreſs your happineſs with grief in one 
hand and ſorrow in the other. What fowl have you but the weep ? 
what hares, but Mrs. Mackfeder's gray hairs? What peaſe but your 
own? Your mutton and your weather are both very bad, and fo 
is your weather-mutton. Wild fowl is what we like. — How will 
this letter get to you? —A fortnight good from this morning. You 
will find Qilra not the thing it was laſt Auguſt; nobody to reliſh 
the lake; nobody to ride over the downs; no trout to be caught; 
no dining over a well; no night heroicks, no morning epicks; no 
ſtolen hour when the wife is gone; no creature to call you names. 
Poor miſerable maſter Sheridan No blind harpers ! no journeys to 
Rantauan — Anſwer all this, and be my nagnus Apollo. We have 
new plays and new libels, and nothing valuable is old but Sella, 
whoſe bones ſhe recommends to you. Darn + defires to know whe- 


ther you ſaw the advertiſement of your being robbed — and fo 1 


conclude, | 


- = 1 bby? Your's, etc. 
The word guinea is ſtruck through with a pen in the copy. + The reverend Mr. Dan. Jackſon. 
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ar Jus Dr. sir ran Dr e bah 


Claert, Aug. 4. 1723. 
SD 0,½ cannot polſibly be with you ſo ſoon, there are too many 
rivers, bogs, and mountains between; beſides, when I leave 
this, I ſhall — one or two ſhort W in my way to Dublin, 
and hope to be in town by the end of this month; though it 
will 57h a bad time, in the hurry of your louſy þ ——t. Your 
dream is wrong, for this biſhop* is not able to lite cat upon my 
ſhoulders; but 5 you are for a curacy of twenty- ive pounds a 
year, and ride five miles every Sunday to preach to ſix beggars, 
have at you: and yet this is no ill country, and the biſhop has 
made in four months twelve miles of ditches from his houſe to 


3 "Sy. 


the S baum, if you talk of improving. How are you this moment? 
Do you love or hate Silca the moſt of all places? Are you in 


or out of humour with the world, your friends, your. wife, and 
your ſchool p. Are the ladies in town or in the country ? If I 


knew, I would write to them, and how are they i in health? Quilba 
(let me tee). (you ſee I can (if I pleafe) make parentheſes as well 


as others) is about a hundred mes from Clonfert ; and Tam half 


weary with the four hundred I have rode. With love and ſervice, 
and fo adieu. 4 


Yours, etc. 


4 Doctor Theophilus Belton, afterwards biſhop of Elphin, and archbiſhop of Caſbel. 


at; LETTER 
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e e n 
Dr. S WE 1 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


ist 9a. Jan. 25, 1725. 
Have a packet of letters, which I intended to ſend by Molh, 
who hath been ſtopt three days by the bad weather; but now 

I will ſend them by the poſt to-morrow to Kells, and incloſed 

to Mr. Ticke/l* there is one to you, and one to James Stopford. 

I can do no work this terrible weather; which hath put us all 
ſeventy times out of patience. — I have been deaf nine days, and 
am now pretty well recovered again un. | 

Pray deſire Mr. Stanton ꝶ and Yorralt to continue giving them- 
ſelves ſome trouble with Mr. Praz$; but let it ſucceed or not, I 
hope I ſhall be ealy. 8 | 
Mrs. Johnſon ſwears it will rain till Michaelmas. She is ſo pleaſed 
with her pick-ax, that ſhe wears it faſtened to her girdle on her 
left fide, in balance with her watch. The lake is ſtrangely over- 
flown, and we are deſperate about turf, being forced to huy it 
three miles off: and Mrs. 7ohb»/or (God help her) gives you many 

a curſe. Your maſon is come, but cannot yet work upon your 
garden. Neither can I agree with him about the great wall. For 
the reſt, vide the letter you will have on Monday, if Mr. 7:ckel! uſes 
you well. : ot | 

The news of this country is, that the maid you ſent down, 

John Farelly's ſiſter, is married; but the portion and ſettlement are 

yet a ſecret. The cows here never give milk on Mzd/ummer-eve . 
You would wonder, what carking and caring there is among 


us for ſmall beer and lean mutton, and ftarved lamb, and topping 


| This ſeems to be written from Quilca. t Reverend Mr. Jobn IVerral the dean's vicar. 
* Thomas Tickell, eſq; a very ingenious poet, $ Deputy vice-treaſurer of Ireland. 
ſecretary to the lords juſtices of Ireland, + Being the time maids go out to try pranks 


+ Dr. Stanton a maſter in chancery. about their ſweethearts. 


0 wy gaps, 
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gaps, and driving cattle from the corn. In that we are man 
Dingleyed. 

The ladies room ſmoaks ; the rain in drops 5 the ſkies into the 
kitchen; our ſervants eat and drink like the devil, and pray for 
rain, which entertains them at cards and fleep; which are much 
lighter than {| pades, {ledges and crows. Their maxim is, * 


Eat like a Turk, 

Sleep like a dormouſe; : 
Be laſt at work, 

At viftuals fen. 


Which is all at preſent, hoping you and your good family are 
well, as we, erc. are all at this preſent writing, erc. 

Robin has juſt carried out a load of bread and cold meat for break - 
faſt; this is their way; but now a cloud hangs over them, for fear 
it ſhould hold up, and the clouds blow off. 

I write on till Molly comes in for the letter. O, what a drag- 

ole-tail will ſhe be before ſhe gets to Dublin ! 1 wiſh the may not 
happen to fall upon her back by. the way. 
I affirm againſt Ariſtotle, that cold and rain congregate homo- 
genes, for they gather together you and your crew, at whiſt, punch, 
and claret. Happy weather for Mrs. Mau, Betty, and Sropford, 
and all true lovers of cards and lazineſs, 


The bleſſings of a country life. 


Fur from our debtors, 


e Dublin ters, 
Wot ſeen by our betters. 


The plagues of a country life. 


A companion ith news, x 


A great want of ſboes; | 
| Eat 
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Eat lean meat, or chuſe; 
A church without pews. ' 
Our horſes aſtray, 
Mo trau, oats or hay; 
December in May, 
Our boys run away, 


A ſervants at play, 
"Oy ee for the letter. 


LETTER XIII. 
Dr. SWIFT 40 Dr. SHE RID AN. 


13 | Drilea, June 28, 1725. 
yo OV run out of” your time ſo merrily, that you are forced to 
anticipate it like a young heir, that ſpends his fortune faſter 
than it comes in; for your letter is dated to-morrow, June 29. 
and God knows when it was writ, or what Saturday you mean; 
but I ſuppoſe it is the next, and therefore your own mare and Dr. 
Swift's horſe or mare, or ſome other horſe or mare, with your own 
mare aforeſaid, ſhall ſet out on Yedne/day next, which will be 
June zo. and 10 they will have two nights reſt, if 3 you begin your 
Journey on Saturday. You are an unlucky devil, to get a living © 
the furtheſt in the e from Quilca. If it be worth two hun- 
dred pound a year, my lord lieutenant hath but barely kept his 
word, for the other fifty muſt go in a curate and viſitation charges, 
and poxes, proxies I mean. If you are under the biſhop of Cork +, 
he is a capricious gentleman ; but you muſt flatter him monſtrouſly 
upon his learning and his writings; that you have read his book 
againft Toland a hundred times, and his ſermons (if he has printed 
any) have been always your model, etc. Be not diſappointed, if 


your living does not anſwer the ſum. Get letters of recommenda- 


In the county of Cork, + Dr. Peter Browne, 
O 2 tion 
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tion to the biſhop and principal clergy, and to your nn 
parſon or parſons particularly. I often adviſed you to get ſome 
knowledge of tythes and church-livings. You! muſt learn the ex- 
tent of your pariſh, the general-quantity of arable land and paſture 
in your pariſh, the common rate of tythes for an acre of the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of corn, and of fleeces and lambs, and to ſee whether you 
have any glebe; pray act like a man of this world. I doubt being 
ſo far off, you muſt not let your living, as I do, to the ſeveral far- 
mers, but to one man: but by all means do not now let it for 
more than one year, till you are ſurely apprized of the real worth ; 
and even then never let it for above three. Pray take my advice for 
once, and be very buſy while you are there. It is one good circum- 
ſtance, that you got ſuch a living in a convenient time, and juſt 
when tythes are fit to be let; only wool and lamb are due in ſpring, 
or perhaps belong to the late incumbent. You may learn all on 
the ſpot, and your neighbouring parſons may be very uſeful, if 
they pleaſe, but do not let them be your tenants : adviſe with Melt 
deacon Mall, but do not follow him in all things. Take care of 
the principal ſquire or ſquires, they will all tell you the worſt of 
your living; fo will the proctors and tythe-jobbers; but you will 
pick out truth from among them. Pray ſhew yourſelf a man of 
abilities. After all I am but a weak brother myſelf; perhaps 
ſome clergy in Dublin, 'who know that country, will further in- 
form you. Mr. Trwnſend' of Cork will do you any good offices on 
my account, without any letter.- Take the oaths heartily to 
the powers that be, and remember that party was not made for 
depending puppies. I forgot one principal thing, to'take care of 
Ip regularly through all the. forms of oaths and inductions; 

r the leaft wrong ſtep will put you to the trouble of repaſſing 
N 50 or voiding your TEE. — 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIV. 
Dr. S WIFI 7 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


Ly Ruilca, Fune 29, 1725. 
I Writ to you yeſterday, and faid as many things as I could then 
L think on, and gave it a boy of K2//s who brought me yours. 
It is ſtrange, that I and Stella and Mrs. Mackfadin ſhould light on 
the ſame thought, - to adviſe you to make a great appearance of 
temperance while you are abroad. But Mrs. Jobigſon and I go 
further, and ſay, you muſt needs obſerve all grave forms, for the 
want of which both you and I have ſuffered. On ſuppoſal that you 
are under the biſhop of Cork, I ſend you a letter incloſed to him, 
which I defire you will ſeal. Mrs. 7oh-/ox put me in mind to cau- 
tion you not todrink or pledge any health in his company, for you 
know his. weak ſide in that matter*. I hope Mr. Ticke!/ has not 
complimented you with what fees are due to him for your patent; 
I with you would fay to him (if he refuſes them) that IT told you, 
it was Mr. Addiſon's maxim to excuſe nobody; for here, ſays '#9 I 
may have forty friends, whoſe fees may be two guineas a piece; 

then J loſe eighty guineas, and my friends fave but two a piece. 

I muſt tell you, Dan Jaciſon ruined his living by hudling over 
the firſt year, and then hoping to mend it the next : therefore 
pray take all the care you can to enquire into the value, and ſet it 
at the beſt rate to ſubſtantial people. ee WHEL ere 
| I know not whether you are under the biſhop of Cori, or no; 
if not, you may burn the letter. N 

I muſt deſire that you will not think of enlarging your expences, 
no not for ſome years to come, much leſs at preſent ; but rather 
retrench them. You might have lain deſtitute till Antichriſt came, 
for any thing you could have got from thoſe you uſed to treat; 


* He wrote a pamphlet againſt drinking to the memory of the dead. 


g neither 
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neither let me hear of one rag of better cloaths for your wife or 
brats, but rather plainer than ever. This is poſitively Szel/a's advice 
as well as mine. She ſays, now you need not be aſhamed to be 
thought poor. 

We compute, you cannot be leſs chan 30 days abſent; and 
pray do not employ your time in lolling a bed till noon to-read 
Homer, but mind your buſineſs effectually: and we think you ought 
to have no breaking up this Auguſt; but affect to adhere to your 
ſchool cloſer than ever; becauſe you will find that your ill- 
wiſhers will give out, you are now going to quit your ſchool, 
 fance you have got preferment, ec. 

Pray ſend me a large bundle of ehe good as well as bad, 
for I want ſomething to read. 

I would have you carry down hn or four ſermons, and preach 
N Sunday at your own church, and be very devout. 

1 ſent you in my laſt a bill of twenty pound on Mr. Worral, 
I hope you have received it. 

Pray remember to leave the pamphlet with Worral, and give 
him directions, unleſs you have ſettled it already ſome other way. 
You know, it muſt come out juſt when the parliament meets. 

EK cep theſe letters, where I adviſe you about your living, till 
you have taken advice. 

Keep very regular hours for the ſake of your health and credit; 
and wherever you lie a night within ents miles of your linge 
be ſure call the family that evening to prayers. 
I deſire you will wet no commiſſion with your old crew, nor 


with any but . who nn you, as **. e "ne 


I 
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LETTER XV. 
Dr. SWIFT to lord CARTERET. 


July 3, 1725. 

MY LORD, | ME 251 
1 AM obliged to return your excellency my moſt humble thanks 

for your favour to Mr. Sheridan, becauſe when I recommended 
him to you, I received a very gracious anſwer; and yet I am ſen- 
ſible, that your chief motive to make ſome proviſion for him was, 
what became a great and good perfon, your diftingutſhing him as 
a man of learning, and one who deſerved encouragement on ac- 
count of his great diligence and ſucceſs in a moſt laborious and 
difficult employment“. . 
Since your excellency hath had an opportunity, ſs early in your 
government, of gratifying your engliſb dependents by a biſhoprick, 
and the beſt deanry in the kingdom +, I cannot but hope, that 
the clergy of Ireland will have their ſhare in your patronage. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation, who hath not a near 
alliance with ſome of that body ; and moſt of them who have ſons, 
uſually breed one of them to the church ; although they have been 
of late years much diſcouraged, and diſcontented by ſeeing ſtran- 
gers to the country almoſt perpetually taken into the greateſt ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferments, and too often, under governors very dif- 
ferent from your excellency, the choice of perſons was not to be 
accounted for either to prudence or juſtice. | 

The misfortune of having biſhops perpetually from England, as 
it muſt needs quench the ſpirit of emulation among us to excel 
in learning and the ſtudy of divinity, fo it produceth another great 
diſcouragement, that thoſe prelates uſually draw after them colo- 
nies of ſons, nephews, couſins, or old college-companions, to whom 


A ſchoolmaſter, leone. 
| they 
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they beſtow the beſt preferments in their gift; and thus the 


young men ſent into the church from the univerſity here have 


no better proſpe& than to be curates, or ſmall country vicars, for 


life. 

It will become ſo excellent a governor as you a little to mo- 
derate this great partiality ; wherein, as you will a& with juſtice 
and reaſon, ſo you will gain the thanks and prayers of the whole 
nation, and take away one great cauſe of univerſal diſcontent. 
For I believe your excellency will agree, that there is not another 
kingdom in Europe, where the natives (even thoſe deſcended from 
the conquerors) have been treated, as if they were almoſt unquali- 
fied for any employment either in church or ſtate. 

Your excellency, when I had the honour to attend you, was 
pleaſed to let me name ſome clergymen, who are generally under- 
ſtood by their brethren to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their learn- 
ing and piety. I remember the perſons were, Dr. Delany, Dr. 
Ward of the North, Mr. Ecklin, Mr. Synge of Dublin, and Mr. 
Corbet ; they were named by me without any regard to friendſhip, 
having little commerce with moſt of them, but only to the univer- 
{al character they bear: this was the method I always took with 
my lord Oxford at his own command, who was pleaſed to believe 
I would not be ſwayed by any private affections, and confeſſed I 
never deceived: him, for I always dealt openly when I offered any 
thing in behalf of a friend, which was but ſeldom : becauſe in 
that caſe I generally made uſe of the common method at court, 
to ſolicit by another. 8 A ene 

I ſhall fay nothing of the young men among the clergy, of 
whom the three hopefulleſt are ſaid to be Mr. Stopford, Mr. King, 
and Mr. Dobbs, all fellows of the college“, of whom I am only 
acquainted with the firſt. But theſe are not likely to be great ex- 
pectors under your excellency's adminiſtration, according to the 
uſual period of governors here. 0 

The univerſity of Dublin. 


If 
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111 have dealt honeſtly in repreſenting ſuch perſons among the 
0 ; as are generally allowed to have the moſt merit, I think I 
bare: done you a ſervice, and I am ſure I have made you a great 
compliment by diſtinguiſhing you from moſt great men I have 
known theſe thirty years paſt, whom I have always obſerved to 
act as if they never received a true character, nor had any value 
for the beſt, and conſequ ently diſpenſed their favours without the 
leaſt regard to abilities or virtue. And this defect I have often 
Wund among thoſe, from whom I leaſt expected it. 

That your excellency may long live a bleſſing and ornament 
to your country by purſuing, as you have hitherto done, the ſteps 
of honour and virtue, is the moſt earneſt wiſh and [ projes of, 


rut eee eee LORD, 


Dur excellency s "noſe obedient 


and moſt Bumble ſervant, 
Jo ATR SWIFT. 


*< ST 


. LETTER xvl. 
"Dr. SWIFT : 70 Dr SHER DAN. 


RQuika, Sept. 11, 1725, 

155 you are dates a diſcarded courtier, you have reaſon to com- 
plain, but none at all to wonder; you are too young for many 
experiences'to fall in your way, yet you have read enough to 
make you know the nature of man. It is fafer for a man's intereſt 
to blaſpheme God, than to'be of a party out of power, or even to 
be thought ſo. And ſince the laſt was the caſe, how could you 
imagine that all mouths would not be open when you were re- 
ceived, and in ſome manner preferred by the government, thou gh 
in a "PRE way? I tell you, there is hardly a whig i in Ireland, who 

yl . Ks 


would 
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would allow a potato and butter- milk to a reputed tory. Neither 
is there any thing in your countrymen upon this article, more 


than what is common in all other nations, only quoad magis er 


minus. Too much advertency is not your talent, or elſe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock'*. For as Don Quixot ſaid to 


Sancho, what buſineſs had you to ſpeak: of a halter in a family, 


where one of it was hanged? And your innocence is a protection, 


that wiſe men are aſhamed to rely on, further than with God od. It 
is indeed againſt common ſenſe to think, that you ſhould chuſe 
ſuch a time, when you had received a favour from the lord lieu- 


tenant, and had reaſon to expect more, to diſcover your difloyalty 


in the pulpit. But what will that avail? Therefore ſit down and 
be quiet, and mind your buſineſs as you ſhould do, and contract 
your friendſhips, and expect no more from man than ſuch an 


animal is capable of, and you will every day find my deſcription 


of Yahoes more reſembling. You ſhould think and deal with 
every man as a villain, without calling him ſo, or flying from him, 
or valuing him leſs. This is an old true leſſon. You believe, every 


one will acquit you of any regard to temporal intereſt; and how 


came you to claim an exception from all mankind ? I believe you 
value your temporal intereft as much as any body, but you have 
not the arts of purſuing it. You are miſtaken. Domeſtick evils 


are no more within a man than others; and he who cannot bear 


up. againſt the firſt, will fink under the ſecond, and in my con- 
ſcience I believe this is your caſe; for being of a weak conſtitution, 
in an employment precarious and tireſome, loaden with children, 
cum urore neque leni weque commoda, a man of intenſe and abſtracted 
thinking, enſſaved by mathetnaticks and complaint. of the world, 
this new weight of party malice hath. ſtruck you down, like a 


feather on a horſe's back already loaden as far as he is able to bear. 


You ought to change the apoſtles expreſſion, and ay, 1 will ſtrive 
to leam in whatever ſlate, .-... 
„ Suffcient to the day is the evil thereof: on church on the firſt of Huguſs. See a vindication 
Viech Do. Sheridan 1 at e of his excellency John lord Ga. 22 Vol. 11 


» © 


— 
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I will bear none of your viſions; you ſhall live at wy aps but 
three fortnights and a month in the year; perhaps not ſo much. 
You ſhall make no Entertainments. ou what are neceſſary to your 
intereſts ; for your true friends would rather ſee you over a piece 
2 mutton and a bottle once a quarter; you ſhall be merry at the 
expence of others; you ſhall take care of your health, and go 
carl to bed,;and not —. late at night; and laugh with all men, 
without truſting any; and then a fig for the contriyers of your 
ruin, ho now have no further thoughts than to ſtop your progreſs, 
which perhaps they may not compaſs, unleſs I am deceived more 
than is uſual. All this you wall do, 7 mihi credis, and not dream 
of printing your ; ſermon, which. is a project abounding with ob- 
jections unanſwerahle, and with which I could fill this letter. You 
fs nothing of having preached before the lord lieutenant, nor. 
whether he is altered towards you; for you ſpeak nothing but ge- 
nerals. You think all the world has now nothing to do but to 
pull Mr. Sheridan down, whereas it is nothing but a {lap in your 
turn, and away. Lord Oxford ſaid once to me on an occaſion : 
Theſe fools, becauſe they hear a noiſe about their ears of their own 
making, think the whole world i is full of it. When I come to 
town, we will change all this ſcene, and act like men of the world. 
Grow rich, and you will have no enemies. Go ſometimes to the 
caſtle, keep faſt Mr. Tichell and Balaguer; frequent thoſe on the 
right ſide, friends to the preſent powers ; © Lene #7 who are loud 


[7 the wrong yy becauſe Oy” know they can. Aar nn 
1 hey bifeyls 
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LETTER Kym. © te mY 
Dr. SwirT fo Dr. SHERIDAN. / 


| Quilea, Sepr. 19, 172 5. 

2 hate Pegel with Neal i in n iche of his harveſt to carry 
up miſs, with your directions; and it is high time, for ſhe 
was run almoſt wild, though we have! ſomething civilized her 

ſince. ſhe came among us. You are too ſhort in ' circumſtances. 
I did not hear you was forbid preaching. Have you ſeen my lord? 
Who forbad you to preach ? Are you no longer chaplain? Do 
you never go to the caſtle? Are you certain of the accuſer, that 
it is 2795 Do you think my lord acts thus, becauſe he fears it 
would breed ill humour, if he ſhould openly favour one who is 
looked on as of a different party? I think, that is too mean for 
him. I do not much diſapprove your letter; but I think it a 
wrong method; Pray read over the incloſed twice, and if you do 
not diſlike it, let it be ſent (not by a ſervant of yours, nor from 
you) to Mr. Tickell. There the caſe is ſtated; as well as I could do 
it, in generals for want of knowing particulars. When I come to 
town, I ſhall ſee the lord lieutenant, and be as free with him as 
ible. In the mean time J believe it may keep cold; however 
adviſe with Mr. 7ickell, and Mr. Balaguer. I ſhould fancy that the 
biſhop of Limerick* cald eaſily ſatisfy his excellency, and that 
my lord lieutenant believes no more of your guilt than I, and 
therefore it can be nothing but to ſatisfy the noiſe of party at 
this juncture, that he acts as he does; and if fo (as I am confident 
it is) the effect will ceaſe with the cauſe. But without doubt, 2795 
and others have dinned the words rory and jacobitè into his excel- 
lency's ears, and therefore your text etc. was only made uſe of 


as an opportunity. 


Dr. William Bur ſcorv. 


Upon 


FROM DOCTOR SWIPe. 00 
Upon the whole matter you are no loſer, but at leaſt have got 


. Therefore be not like him who hanged himſelf, be- 


ing into a gaming houſe and winning ten thouſand pounds, 
be uh five thouſand of it, and came away with only half his 
winnings. When my lord is in Condon, we may clear a way to- 
him to do you another job, and you are young enough to wait. 
Mee fet out to Dublin on Monday the 5th of October, and hope 
to ſup at the deanry the next night, where you will come to-us 
if you are not already engaged. | 
I am grown a bad: bailiff towards the end of my eri. Your 
bay is well brought 1 in, and better ſtacked than uſual. All here are 


well. 


hope itis no ſport that will vex me. 
Pray do not forget to ſeal the incloſed before you ſend u. 
1 fend you back your letter to the lord lieutenant. 


LETTER XVIII. 
Dr. SWIFT 70 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


Quite, Sept. 26, 1725. 

v o K cone on hindered you from giving auy rational ac- 
+ count of your diſtreſs, till this laſt letter, and therein you are 
imperfect enou a However, with much ado we have now a 
tolerable. underſtanding how. things ſtand. We had a paper ſent 
incloſed, ſubſcribed by Mr. Ford, as we ſuppoſe; it is in print; and; 
we all approve it, and this I ſuppoſe 3 is the ſport I was to expect. 

I do: think it is agreed, that all animals fight with the weapons. 


natural to them, hich is a new and wiſe remark out of my own: 


head) and the devil take that animal, who will not offend his 


enemy, when he is provoked, with his proper weapon; and though 
your old dull horſe little values the blows I give him with the 


butt 


1 knew not what you mean \ by m having ſome yon ſoon; 3 1 
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butt end of my ſtick, yet I ſtrike on and make vue wince in ſpiglit 
_ angie and he ſhall not fail of them while I am here; 
pos you will do ſo too to the beaſt, who has kicked againſt 

— an how far his inſenſibility will: protect him, and, you 
ſhall have hap and he will be vexed, for ſo 1 found your horſe This 
day, though he would not move the faſter. I will Kill that flea or 
louſe, which bites me, though I get no honour „„ 
Laudari ab iis, quos omnes laudant, is a maxim; and the con- 
trary is equally true. Thank you for the offer of your mare; and 
how a pox could we come e her? They pulled off her's 
and your horſe's ſhoes for fear of being rode, and then they rode 
them without ſhoes, and ſo I was forced to-ſhoe them again. 
All the fellows here would be 77's, if they were but privy coun- 
ſellors. You will never be at eaſe for your friend's horſes or your 


own, till you have walled in a park of twenty acres, which I 


would. hive done next ſpring. 

You ſay not a word of the letter I ſent you for Mr. Tickell, 
whether you ſent it him or no; and yet it was very material that 
I ſhould know it. The two devils of inadvertency and forgetful- 
neſs have got faſt hold on you. I think you need not quit his 
and Balaguer s company for the reaſon I mentioned in that letter, 
becauſe they are above ſuſpicions, as uhiggiſſimi and wnſuſpettifſimi. 


When the lord lieutenant goes for England, IT have a method to 


ſet you Tight with him, I — as I wil tell you when I come to 
town, if I do not Sharia it, I mean forget it. . | 
I did a Sheridan/m; I told you I had loft your letter incloſed, 


which you intended to lord Carreret, and yet I have it ſafe here. 


LETTER 


FROM DOCTOR SWIFT. ITT 
LETTER XIX, 


A anſwer. 70 Lord PALMERS TO N. 8 civil Holite ph 
{80 underage 


Jan. 31, 1725-6. 


MY LORD, | 
Deſire you will give yourſelf thi laſt trouble I ſhall ever ond 


you to. I do entirely acquit you of any injury or injuſtice 
dab to Mr. Curiis* ; and if you had read that paſſage in my 
letter a ſecond time, you could not poſſibly have fo ill underſtood 
me. The injury and injuſtice the young man received were from 
thoſe, who, claiming a title to his chambers, took away his key ; 
and reviled; and threatened to beat him; with a great deal of the 
like monſtrous conduct: whereupon at his requeſt I laid the caſe 
before you +, as it appeared to me. And it would have been very 
ſtrange, if on account of a trifle, and of a perſon for whom I have 
no concern further than as he was once employed by me, on the 
character he bears of piety and learning, I ſhould charge you 
with injury and injuſtice to him, when I know from himſelf and 
Mr. Reading, that you were not anſwerable for either. 

As you ſtate the caſe of tenant at will, I fully agree, that no law 
can compel you; but law was not at all in my thoughts. 

Now, my lord, if what I writ of injury and injuſtice were 
wholly applied in plain terms to one or two of the college here, 
whole names were below myremembrance; you will confider how 
I could deſerve an anſwer in every line full of foul inſinuations, 
open reproaches, jeſting flirts, and contumelious terms; and what 


2 4 ee maſter in Trinity college, whom handſome chambers in the univerſity of Dublin 


the dean made one of the four minor-canons of upon ſuch ſtudents, as he and his heirs ſhall 


St, Patrick's cathedral. think proper, on account of the benefactions of 
'+ Lord viſcount Palmer/flon, (nephew to fix this family towards the college buildings. 
Wi lliam * hath a right to beſto w two * 


title 
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title you claim to give me ſuch treatment. I own my obligation 
to fir William Temple* for recommending me to the late king, 
although without ſucceſs; and for his choice of me'to take care of 
his poſthumous writings. But I hope, you will not charge my be- 
ing in his family as an obligation ; for I was educated to little 


e if I had choſen his houſe on any other motives, than the 


nefit 'of his converſation and advice, and the opportunity of 
purſuing my ſtudies. For being born to no fortune, I was at his 


death as much to ſeek it as ever: and perhaps you will allow, 


that I was of ſome uſe to him. This'T will venture to ſay, that 
in the time when I had ſome little credit, I did fifty times more 
for fifty people, from whom I never received the leaſt ſervice. or 
aſſiſtance; yet I ſhould not be pleaſed to hear a relation of mine 


reproaching them with ingratitude, although many of them well 


deſerve it. For thanks to party, I have met in both kin „ with 
titude enough. 

"If I have been ill informed, you have not haps meh better, that 
I declared no-great regard to your family; for ſo you expreſs your- 
ſelf: I never had occaſion or opportunity to make uſe of any ſuch 
words. The laſt time I ſaw you in London, was the laſt inter- 
courſe, that I remember to have had with your tamily. But 
having always truſted to my own innocence, I was never inqui- 
ſitive to know my accuſers. When I mentioned my loſs of intereſt 
with you, I did jt with concern: and I had no reſentment; be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſed it to ariſe only from different ſentiments. in rab 
lick matters. 

My lord, if my jecter þ were e polite, it was. againdt my intention, 
and I intreat your pardon. for it. If I have wit, J will keep it to 


4 2. 9 


. + After Mr. Swift left the 8 of 3 . * pu e his ſtudies through all the 2 - 
in, fir William Temple (whoſe father, fir ohn and roman hiſtorians. Here it was he was intro- 


Temple, maſter of the rolls in Ireland, had been duced by his friend to king William; when his 


a friend to the family) invited our young au- majeſty uſed to pay frequent viſits to that great 
thor to ſpend ſome time with him at Afoor-park miniſter, after he had retired from publick buſi- 
in England, for the ſake of his converſation ; pels to his ſeat at Aber. port. er. 

5 ſhew 
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ſhew when I am angry; which at preſent I am not: becauſe, al- 


though nothing can excuſe / thoſe intemperate words your pen 


hath let fall, yet I ſhall give allowance to a haſty perſon hurried 
on by a miſtake beyond af rules of decency. If a firſt miniſter of 
ſtate had uſed me as you have done, he ſhould have heard from 
me in another ſtyle; becauſe in that caſe retaliating would be 
thought a — courage. But as your lordſhip is not in a ſitu- 
ation to do me good, nor, I am ſure, of a diſpoſition to do me 
miſchief; ſo I ſhould loſe the merit of being bold, becauſe I 
incurred no danger. 

In this point alone we are exaQly equal; but in wit and politeneſs 
I am as ready to yield to you, as in titles and eſtate. 
I have found out one ſecret; that although you call me a 
great wit, you do not think me fo; Sr 6 of you would have 
been - cautious to have writ me ſuch a letter. | 

You conclude with ſaying, you are ready to aſk pardon, where 
you have offended. Of this I acquit you, ra I have not 


taken the offence ; but whether you will * yourſelf, muſt be 


left to your eee and honour. 

I 2 formerly upon occaſions been your humble ſervant in 
Ireland, and ſhould not refuſe to be fo ſtill, but you have fo 
uſeful wy excellent a friend in Mr. Reading, that you need no 
other; and, I hopes my good Rn of him will not lelſen yours. 
I am, 


MY LORD, 


Your moſt bumble e AG 
JON, SWIFT. 
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DT TEN. 
Dr. Sw IE T Dr. SHERIDAN. yt 
Tondon, July 8, 1726. 


68 OOD DOCTOR, n eee 

Have had two months of great uneaſineſs at the ill account of 
4 Mrs. Johnſon's health, and as it is uſual, feared the worſt that 
was poſſible, and doubted all the good accounts that were ſent me. 
I pray God her danger may warn her to be leſs wilful, and more 
ready to fall into thoſe meaſures, that her friends and phyſicians 
adviſe her to. I had a letter two days ago from archdeacon Wall, 
dated fix days before yours, wherein he gives me a better account 
than you do, and therefore I apprehend ſhe hath not mended 
ſince; and yet he ſays he can honeftly tell me ſbe is now much better. 
Pray thank the archdeacon, and tell him you are to have a ſhare 
in this letter; and therefore I will fave him the trouble of another. 
Tell him alſo, that I never aſked for my 1007: which he hears 1 
have got, though I mentioned it to the princeſs the laſt time I 
ſaw her, but I bid her tell Walpole I ſcorned to aſk him for it; 
but blot out this paſſage, and mention it to no one except the 
ladies; becauſe F know Mrs. John would be pleaſed with it, and 
I will not write to them till I hear from them; therefore this 
letter is theirs as well as yours. The archdeacon further ſays, that 
Mrs. Jobnſon has not taſted claret for ſeveral months, but once at 
his houſe. This I diſlike. T cannot tell who is the fourth of your 
friends, unleſs it be yourſelf: I am ſorry for your new laborious 
ftudies, but the! beſt of it is, they will zor be your own another 
day. I thank you for your new ſtyle, and moſt uſeful quotations. 
I am only concerned, that although you get the grace of the houſe, 


Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl of Orford, 


you 
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you will never get the grace of the town, but die plain Sheridan, 
or Tom at moſt, becauſe it is a ſyllable ſhorter than doctor. 
However I will give it you at length in the ſuperſcription, and 
people will ſo wonder how the news could come and return ſo 
quick to and from England, eſpecially if the wind be fair when 
the packet goes over; and let me warn you to be very careful in 
ſending for your letters two days after the commencement. You 
loſt one poſt by my being out of town; for I came hither to-day, 
and ſhall ſtay three or four upon ſome bulineſs, and then go back 
to Mr. Pope's, and there continue till Auguff, and then come to 
town till I begin my journey to Ireland, which I propoſe the 
middle of Auguſt, My old ſervant Archy is here ruined and 
ſtarving, and has purſued me and wrote me a letter, but I have 
refuſed to ſee him. Our friend at the caſtle writ to me two months 
ago to have a fight of thoſe papers, etc. of which I brought away 
a copy. I have anſwered him, that whatever papers I have, are 
conveyed from one place to another through nine or ten hands, 
and that I have the key. If he ſhould mention any thing of papers 
in general either to you or the ladies, and that you can bring it 
in, I would have you and them to confirm the ſame ftory, and 
laugh at my humour in it, etc. My ſervice to Dr. Delany, Dr. 
Helſham, the Grattons and Jackſons. There is not ſo deſpiſed a 
creature here as your friend with the ſoft verſes on children. I 
heartily pity him. This is the firſt time I was ever weary of 
England, and longed to be in Ireland; but it is becauſe go muſt; 
for I do not love Ireland better, nor England, as England, worſe; 
in ſhort, you all live in a wretched, dirty dog-hole and priſon, but 

it is a place good enough to die in. I can tell you one thing, that 
I have had the faireſt offer made me of a- ſettlement here that 
one can imagine, which if I were ten years younger I would 
gladly accept, within twelve miles of London, and in the midſt 
of my friends. But I am too old for new ſchemes, and eſpecially 

ſuch as would bridle me in my freedoms and liberalities. But ſo 


Q2 it 
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it is, that I muſt be forced to get home partly by ſtealth 5 
partly by force. I have indeed one temptation for this winter 

much ſtronger, which is of a fine houſe and garden, and park, 
and wine-ce ar in France, 4 0 away winter in *, and if Mrs. 

Fohnſon were not ſo out of I acald certainly accept of it; 
and I wiſh the could go to Montpellier at the fame time. You 
ſee I am grown viſionary, and therefore 'tis time to have done. 
Adieu. 


5 LETTER XXI. 
Dr. SWIFT 0 Dr. SHERIDAN: 


T Fuly 27, 1726, 

Have yours juſt now of the 1 th, and the account you give me, 

is nothing but what I have Cove timo expected with the utmoſt 
2 ; and there is one aggravation of conſtraint, that where I 
„I am forced to put on an eafy countenance, It was at this 
__ the beſt office your friendſhip could do, not to deceive me. 
I was violently bent all laſt year, as I believe you remember, that 
ſhe ſhould go fin Montpellier, or Bath, or Tunbridge. I entreated, 
if there was no amendment, they might both come to London. 
But: there was a fatality, although I indeed think her ſtamina 
could not laft much longer, when I ſaw ſhe could take no nouriſh- 
ment. I look upon this to be the greateſt event, that can ever 
happen to me; but all my preparations will not ſuffice to make 
me bear it Ke a her, nor altogether like a chriſtian. 
There hath been the moſt intimate friendſhip between us from 
her childhood, and the greateſt merit on her ade, that ever was 
in one human creature towards another. — Nay if I were now 


* Lord Bolingbrale invited the dean to ſpend + This was written from Mr. Pope's at 
a winter with him at his houfe in France, on Lv hae | 


the banks of the Laine. 


* 
* . 


near 
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near her, I would not ſee her; I could not behave myſelf tolerably, 


and ſhould redouble her forrow. Judge in what a temper of 
mind I write this. The very time I am writing, I conclude the 


faireſt ſoul in the world hath left its body. Confuſion! that I am 


this moment called down to a viſitor, when I am in the country, 
and not in my power to deny myſelf. I have paſſed a very 
conftrained hour, and now return to ſay I know not what: I 
have been long weary of the world, and ſhall for my ſmall re- 
mainder of years be weary of life, having for ever loſt that con- 
verſation, which could only make it tolerable. —I fear while you are 
reading this, you will be ſhedding tears at her funeral; the loved you 
well, and a great ſhare of the littl: merit I have with you, is 9 
to ber ſolicitations. 
I writ to you about a week ago *. 


LETTER XXII. 
Dr. SWIFT t Dr. SHERIDAN. 


TLondon, May 13, 1727. 

T. goes a by a private hand, for my writing is too much 
known, and my letters often ſtopt and opened. I had yours 

of the 4th inſtant, and it is the only one I have received out of 
Treland, fince I left you. I hardly thought our friend would be 
in danger by a cold; I am of opinion ſhe ſhould be generally in 
_ the country, and only now and then viſit the town. We are 
here in a ſtrange fituation; a firm ſettled reſolution to aſſault the 
preſent adminiſtration, and break it if poſſible. It is certain that 
Falpole is peeviſh and diſconcerted, ftoops to the vileſt offices 
of hireling ſcoundrels to write Billingsgate of the loweſt and moſt 


® Soon after the date of this letter the dean again to England the beginning of the year 


went back to freland, but Mrs. Johnſon reco- 1727. 
vering a moderate ate of health, he returned 


proſtitute 
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proſtitute kind, and has none but beaſts and blockheads for his 


penmen, whom. he pays in ready guineas very liberally. - I am in 
high diſpleaſure with him and his partiſans ; a great man, who 
was very kind to me laſt year, doth not take the leaſt notice of 
me at the-prince's court, and there hath not been one of them 
to ſee me. I am adviſed by all my friends, not to go to France 
(as I intended for two months) for fear of their vengeance in a 
manner which they cannot execute here. I reckon there will be 
a warm winter, wherein my comfort is, I ſhall have no concern. 

J defire you will read this letter to none but our two friends, and 
Mr. P- ; his couſin with the red ribbon enquired very kindly 
after him. — I hear no news about your biſhops, farther than that 


the lord lieutenant tickles to have them of Tre/and; which Wal- 


pole always is averſe from, but does not think it ack his trouble 
to exert his credit on ſuch trifles. The diſpute about a war or 
no war ſtill continues, and the major part inclines to the latter, 
although ten thouſand men are ordered for Holland. But this will 
bring ſuch an addition to our debts, that it will give great advan- 
tages againſt thoſe in power, in the next ſeſſions. Walpole laughs 
at all this, but not fo heartily as he uſed. I have at laſt ſeen the 
rinceſs twice this week by her own commands; ſhe retains her 
old civility, and I my old freedom; ſhe charges me without ce- 
remony to be author of a bad book +, though I told her how angry 
the. miniſtry were; but ſhe aſſures me, that both ſhe and the p 
were very well pleaſed with every particular; but I diſowned the 
whole affair, as you know I very well might, only gave her leave, 
ſince ſhe liked the book, to ſuppoſe what author ſhe pleaſed. — 
You will wonder to Gad me ſay ſo much of politicks, but I E | 
very bad company, who are full of nothing elſe. Pray be very care 
ful of your charge, or I ſhall order my lodgers the bulk of their 
glaſſes, and the number of their bottles. 1 ſtole this time to 


1 Caroling princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen, conſort of George II. + Gulliver's Travels.) | 
| WI ite 
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write to you, having very little to ſpare. I go as ſoon as poſſible 
to the country, and ſhall rarely fee this town. 
My ſervice to all friends. a 
I defire you will ſend me ſix ſetts of the edition of the Dia« 
pters by the firſt convenience of any friend or acqu ain ae that 
comes hither. 


LETTER XXIII. 
Dr. SWIFT to Dr. SHERIDAN. 


F Ss 24, 1727. 
1 Have lived your laſt, with the incloſed print. I defire you 
will let Dr. Delany N that I tranſcribed the ſubſtance of 
his letter, and the Ko} of what was regiſtered, and added a 
whole ſtate of the caſe, and gave it Mrs. Howard to give to the 
prince from me, and to deſire, that as chancellor, he would do 
what he thou ght moſt fit. I forgot to aſk Mrs: Howard + what 
was done in by the next time I — her, and the day I came to 
town came the news of the king's death, of which I ſent parti- 
culars the very ſame day to our friend; ſince then we have been 
all in a hurry, with millions of = JEXKY I deferred kiſſing the 
king s and queen's hands till the third day, when ' my friends at 
court chid me for deferring it ſo long. I have been and am fo ex- 
tremely buſy, that though I begin this letter, I cannot finiſh it 
till next poſt; for now it is the laſt moment it can go, and 1 
haye much more to lay. I was juſt ready to go to France, when 
the news of the king's | death arrived, and I came to town in 
order to begin my 1 But I was deſired to delay it, and I 
then determined it a ſecond time : when upon ſome new inci- 
dents I was with great vehemence diſſuaded from it by certain 


* His royal highneſs George prince of Wales, + Afterwards counteſs of Sli. 
hee of the — of Dublin. King George 1. x 


perſons, 
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perſons, whom I could not diſobey. Thus things ſtand with me. 
My ſtomach is pretty good, but for ſome days my head has not 
been right, yet it is what I have been formerly uſed to. Here is 
a ſtrange world, and our friend would reproach me for my ſhare 
init; but it ſhall be ſhort, for I defign ſoon to return into the 
country. I am thinking of a chancellor for the univerſity, and 
have pitched upon one; but whether he will like it, or my word 
be of any uſe, I know not. The talk is now for a moderating 
ſcheme, wherein no body ſhall be uſed the worſe or better for be- 
ing called whig or tory, and the king hath received both with great 
equality, ſhewing civilities to ſeveral who are openly known to 
be the latter. 1 prevailed with a dozen, that we ſhould go in a 
line to kiſs the king's and queen's hands. We have now done with 
repining, if we ſhall be uſed well, and not baited as formerly; we 
all agree in it, and if things do not mend it is not our faults: we 
have made our offers: if otherwiſe, we are as we were. It is 
agreed the miniſtry will be changed, but the others will have a 
ſoft fall; although the king muſt be exceſſive generous, if he for- 
gives the treatment of ſome people. I writ long ago my thoughts 
to my viceroy, and he may proceed as he ſhall be adviſed. But if 
the archbiſhop * goes on to proceed to /ub poena contemprus etc. I 
would have an appeal at proper time, which I ſuppoſe muſt be to 
delegates, or the crown, I know not which. However I will ſpend 
a hundred or two pounds, rather than be enſlaved, or betray a 
right which I do not value three-pence, but my ſucceſſors may. 
My ſervice to all friends; and ſo thinking I have ſaid enough, I 
bid you farewel heartily, and long to eat of your fruit, for I dare 
eat none here. It hath coſt me five ſhillings in victuals ſince I 
came here, and ten pounds to ſervants where I have dined. I ſup- 
| poſe my agent + in Sheep-freet takes care and enquires about my 


* 


new agent. 


* Dr. William King. | + Rev. Mr. Jeln Warral. 
LETTER 
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Twickenham, Jul 1, 172. 


T Had yours of une 22. Vou complain of not hearing from me; 

I neyer was ſo conſtant a writer, I have writ fix times to our 
Kaen and as many to you. Mr. Pope i is reading your Perfius; 
the is frequently ſick, and ſo at this time; he has read it, but you 
muſt wait till. next letter for his judgnent. He would know 
whether it is deſigned for an elegant tranſlation, or only to ſhew 
the meaning; I reckon it an explanation of a difficult author, 
not only for learners, but for thoſe alſo who are not expert in 


* 
83 


latin, becauſe he is a very dark author: I would not have your 


book printed entire, till I treat with my bookſeller here for your 
advantage. There is à word Concacuus which you have not ex- 
plained, nor the reaſon of it. Where you are ignorant, you ſhould 


confeſs you are ignorant. I writ to Stella the day we heard the 


king was dead, and the circumſtances of it. I hold you a guinea, 
I ſhall forget ſomething, Worral writ to me lately. In anſwer, 1 


defire that when the archbiſhop comes to a determination, that an 


appeal be properly lodged, by which I will clude him till my re- 
turn, which will be at 222 I have left London, and ſtay 
here a week, and then T ſhall go thither again, juſt to ſee the 
queen, and ſo come back hither, Here are a thouſand ſchemes 


wherein they would have me engaged, which I embrace but coldly, 


becauſe I like none of them. I have been this ten days inclining 


to my old diſeaſe of giddineſs, a little tottering; our Fiend un- 


derſtands it, but I grow cautious, and am ſomething better; eyder 
and champagne and fruit have been the cauſe, But now I am very 


regular, and I cat dhe: N took Dr. Nee 8 paper to the king 


2 A 4 a; when 


- _ 
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when he was prince; he and his ſecretary * are diſcontented with 
the provoſt +, but they find he has law on his fide. The king's 
death hath broke that meaſure. I propoſed the prince of Wales to 
be chancellor, and I believe ſo it will go. Pray copy out the verſes 
' I-writ to Stella on her collecting my verſes, and ſend them to me, 
for we want ſome to make our poetical miſcellany large enough, 
and I am not there to pick what ſhould be added. Direct them, 
and all other double papers to lord Bathurft, in St. James's Kue, 
London. 1 was in a fright about your verſes on Stellas ſickneſs, 

but glad when they were a month old. . 

Dieſire our friends to let me know, what I ſhould buy for them 
here of any kind. I had juſt now a long letter from Mr. Dingley, 
and another from Mr. Synge. Pray tell the latter, that I return him 
great thanks, and will leave the viſiting affair to his diſcretion. But 
all the lawyers in Europe ſhall never perſuade me, that it is in the 
A. Bp's power to take or refuſe my proxy, when J have the king's 
leave of abſence. If he be violent, I will appeal, and die two or 
three hundred pounds poorer to defend the rights of the dean. 
Pray aſk Mr. Syge, whether his fenocchio be grown; it is now fit 
to eat here, and we eat it like ſellary, either with or without oil, 
etc. I deſign to paſs my time wholly in the country, having ſome 
buſineſs to do, and ſettle, before I-leave England for the laſt time. 
J will ſend you Mr. Pope's criticiſms, and my own, on your work. 
Pray forget nothing of what I deſire you. Pray God bleſs you all. 
If the king had lived but ten days longer, I ſhould be now at Paris. 
Simpleton | the Drapiers ſhould have been ſent unbound, but tis 
t matter ; two or three would have been enough. I ſee 
Mrs. Fad but ſeldom, I never trouble them but when I am ſent 
for; ſhe expects me ſoon, and after that perhaps no more while I 
am here. I defire it may be told, that I never go to court, which 
1 mention becauſe of a paſſage in Mrs. Dmgley's letter; ſhe ſpeaks 


Samuel! Mollneux,efq; + Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 


mighty 
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mighty good things of your kindneſs. I do not want that poem 


to Sella to print it entire, but ſome paſſages out of it, if they 


deſerve it, to len gthen the volume. Read all this letter without 


heſitation, and III give you a pot of ale. I intend to be with you 


at Michatimas, barr impoſſibilities. 


LETT ER XXV. 
Dr, SWIFT 10 Dr. SHERIDAN. 
Twickenham, Aug. 12, 1727. 


1 AM cleverly caught, if ever gentleman was cleverly caught; for 
three days after I came to town with lord Oxfard from 


Cambridgeſbire which was ten days ago, my. old deafneſs ſeized 


me, and hath continued ever ſince with great encreaſe ; ſo that I 


am now deafer than ever you knew me, and yet a little leſs I 
think than I was yeſterday ; but which is worſe, about four days 
ago my giddineſs ſeized me, and I was ſo very ill that yeſterday 
I took a hearty vomit, and though I now totter, yet I think Iam 
a thought better ; but what will be the event, I know not; one 
thing I know, that theſe deaf fits uſe to continue five or fir 
weeks, and I am reſolved if it continues, or my giddineſs, ſome 
days longer, I will leave this place, and remove to Greenwich, or 
ſomewhere near London, and take my couſin Lancelot to be my 


nurſe. Our friends know her; it is the ſame with Paz Rott. If 


my diſorder ſhould keep me longer than my licence of abſence 
lafts, I would have you get Mr. Worral to renew it; it will not 
expire till the ſixth or ſeventh of October, and I reſolved to begin 
my journey Sepr. 15th. Mr. Worral will fee by the date of my 
licence what time the new one ſhould commence; but he has 
ſeven weeks yet to conſider: I only ſpeak in time. I am very un- 


* Son of the late right honourable Robert Harley, lord high treaſurer of England, created earl 
of re and Mortimer by queen Anne. 
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eaſy here, becauſe ſo many of our acquaintance. come to ſee us, 
and I cannot be ſeen; beſides, Mr. Pope is too ſickly and \ com- 
plaiſant; therefore I reſolve to go ſomewhere elſe. This is a little 
unlucky, my head will not bear writing long: I want to be at 
home, where I can turn you out, or let you in, as I think beſt. 
The king and queen come in two days to our neighbourhood * ; 
and there I ſhall be expected, and cannot go; which however is 
none of my grievances, for I had rather be abſent, and have now 
too good an excuſe. I believe” this giddineſs is the diſorder, that 
will at laſt get the better of me; var I had rather it ſhould not be 
now; and J hope and believe it will not, for I am now better 
than yeſterday. Since my dinner my giddinels f is much better, 
and my deafneſs a hair's breadthi not ſo bad. Tis juſt as uſual, 
worſt in the mo and at evening. I will be very temperate; 
and in the midſt of peaches, figs, nectarins, and mulberries, 1. 
touch not a bit. I hope I ſhall however ſet out in the midſt of 
Bipteriber, as I defigned.— This is a long letter for an _ head 
backe 175 nee our two friends and all others... VI Op 
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Tiwickenhan, Ag. 2 9, 1 17 2 7. 


Hude had your n * the 1th, and expect, before you read 

this, to receive another from you with the moſt Dal news 
that can ever come: to me, winleſs I ſhould. be put to death for 
ſome ignominious crime. I continue very ill with my. giddineſs 
'and deafneſs, of which I had two da ys intermiſſion, but lance worſe, 
and. I ſhall be perfectly content if God {hall pleaſe to call me away 
a _ time. Here is à en cord of 2 We which hath 
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laſted thirty years, twenty-four of which in Treland. I beg, if you 
have not writ to me before you get tliis, to tell me no particulars, 
but the event in general: my weakneſs, my age, my friendſhip 
will bear no more. I have mentioned the caſe as well as I knew it 
to. a phyſician, who-is my friend; and I find his methods were 
the ſame, air and exerciſe, and at laſt aſſes-milk. I will tell Bo 
ſincerely, that if 1 were /ounger, and in health, or in hopes of 
it, I would endeavour to divert my mind by all eco in as | 
to pals my life in quiet; hut I now want anly three months of 
ſixty. I am ſtrong viſited with a diſcafe; that will at laſt cut me 
off, if I ſhould this time eſcape; if not; have but a poor remain- 
dee and that is below any wife man's valuing, 1 do not intend 
to return to Treland fo ſoon as F purpoſed; 1 would not be there 
in the very midſt of grief. I deſire you will ſpeak to Mr. Morral 
to get a new licence about the beginning of October, when my 
old one (as he will ſee by the date) ſhall expire; but if that fatal 
accident were not to happen, I am not able to travel in my 
preſent condition. What I intend is, immediately to leave this 
place, and go with my coufin for a nurſe about five miles from 
Londm on the other fide towards the ſea, and if 1 recover, I 
will either paſs this winter near Salifbury-plain, or in France; and 
therefore I deſire Mr. Worral may make this licence run like the 
former $i Great-Britain, or elſewhere for the recovery of his 
health. ] 

Neither my health nor grief will permit me to ſay more: your 
directions to Mr. Lancelot at his houſe in New verse over 
nent the Crown and cuſhion, will reach me. Farewel. 

This ſtroke was Std, and my. fears Uſd year were ten 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Dr. SWIFT 10 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


1 opts t Lond. Sept. 2, 1727. 

Had yours of the 19th of August, which I anſwered the 29th 
from Twickenham, I came to town on the laſt day of August, 
being impatient of ſtaying there longer, where ſo much company 
came to us while I was ſo giddy and deaf. I am now got to my 
couſin Lancelot's houſe, where I defire all letters may be directed 
to me; I am ſtill in the ſame condition, or rather worſe, for I 
walk like a drunken man, and am deafer than ever you knew me. 
If I had any tolerable health, I would go this moment to Ireland ; 
yet I think I would not, conſidering the news I daily expect to 
hear from you. I have juſt received yours of Auguſt 24; I kept 
it an hour in my pocket with all the ſuſpenſe of a man, who ex- 
pected to hear the worſt news that fortune could give him; and at 
the ſame time was not able to hold up my head. Theſe are the 
perquiſites of living long : the laſt a& of life is always a tragedy 
at beſt; but it is a bitter aggravation to have one's beſt friend go 
before one. I deſired in my laſt, that you would not enlarge upon 
that event; but tell me the bare fact. I long knew that our dear. 
friend had not the ſſamina vitae; but my friendſhip could not arm 
me againſt this accident, although I foreſaw it. I have ſaid enough 
in my laſt letter, which now I ſuppoſe is with you. I know not 
whether it be an addition to my grief or no, that I am now ex- 
tremely ill; for it would have been a reproach to me to be in 
perfect health, when ſuch a friend is deſperate. I do profeſs upon 
my ſalvation, that the diſtreſſed and deſperate condition of our 
friend makes life ſo indifferent to me, who by courſe of nature 
have ſo little left, that I do not think it worth the time to ſtrug- 
gle; yet I ſhould think, according to what hath been bange 
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that 1 may happen to overcome this preſent diſorder; and to 


what advantage? Why, to ſee the loſs of that perſon for whoſe 
fake only life was worth preſerving, I brought both thoſe friends 


over *, that we might be happy together as long as God ſhould 


pleaſe ; the Knot is broken, and the remaining perſon, you know, 


has ill anſwered the end; and the other, who is now to be loſt, 


is all that was valuable, You agreed with me, or you are a great 
hypocrite, What have I to do in the world? I never was in ſuch 


agonies as when I received your letter, and had it in my Pockft.— — 
J am able to hold u P my ſorry head no longer. 
LETTER XXVIUI T. 
Mr. POPE 70 Dr. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham, Sept. 6 

SIR, 1 

AM both obliged and alarmed by your letter. What you men- 

tion of a particular friend of the dean's being upon the brink 


of another world, gives me great pain; for it makes me, in 


tenderneſs to him, wiſh him with you; and at the ſame time I 
fear he is not in a condition to make the journey. Thought (to 
eaſe you as far as I can) his phyſician and friend Dr. Arbuthnot 
aſſures me, he will ſoon be well. At preſent he is very deaf, and 
more uneafy than I hoped that complaint alone would have made 
him. I apprehend he has written to you in a melancholy way, 
which has put you into a greater fright, than (with God's will) 


* Mrs. Johnſon and Mrs. Dingley, both re- turned again to Ireland, Mrs. Jebnſenlanguiſhed 


lations of fir William Temple. 


+ This letter was probably an anſwer to one. 


ſent by Dr. Sheridan to Mr. Pope, when he laſt 
wrote to the dean. The reafon of his going 
to London appears by the two preceding letters, 
* about the time mentioned in this he re- 


till the 28th of January following and then died. 
During her ſickneſs he compoſed the prayers 
which immediately follow this little collection 
of letters. They were originally printed from 
his own hand writing. ä 


we 


% 
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we may have any reaſon for. He talks of returning to Treland in 


three weeks, if he recovery fufficierth; if not, he will ſtay here 


this winter, Upon pretence of ſome very unavoidable occaſions he 


went to London four days fince, where T ſee him as often as he 


will let me. I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrers in leav- 


ing me; but he ſhall not get rid of the friend, though he may of 
his houſe. I have ſuggeſted to him the remedy you mention: and 


1 will not leave him a day till I ſee him better. I wiſh you could 


Tee us in England without manifeſt inconvenience to yourſelf, 
though I heartily hope and believe, that our friend will do well. 


I fincerely honour you for your warmth of affection, where it 


is ſo juſtly merited; and am, both for his fake and your own, 


with great eſteem, _ 6 
„ SIR, 3 
* | 


Your truly-affeftionate _ 
| and obedient f ſervant, 
A. POPE. 


P. S. I have often defired the dean to make known to you my 
ſenſe of the good opinion you have expreſt of me in your 
letters. I am pleaſed to have an opportunity of thanking you 

under my hand, and I defire you to continue it to one, who 


is no way ungrateful. 
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21 1191017 9' 29 Dt) 93 n 
r a ei Hoi ee ura, Dee. 7th, 1727, 
: DEAR. MADAM, IT WP | alta 
4 HOUGH I ſee you Lldorger had 1s qr to my i in- 
1 clinations,:yet you have no friend in the world, that is more 
concerned for any thing that can affect your mind, your health, 
or your fortune; I hang always had the higheſt eſteem for your 
virtue, the greateſt value for your conyerſation, - and the trueſt 


affection for your perſon; and therefore cannot but heartily on- 
dole with you for the loſs of ſo amiable, and (what is pro ic {o 


favourite a child. Theſe are the neceſſary conſequences. of too 
ſtrong attachments, by which we are grieving ourſelves with the 
death of thoſe, we love, as we muſt one day grieve thoſe, who 


= 4&4 & © 


love us, with the death of ourſelves. For life is a tragedy, wherein 
we fit as ſpectators a while, and then act our on part in it. 
Self- love, as it is the motive to all our actions, ſo it is the ſole 


cauſe of our grief. The dear perſon you lament, is by no means an 


object of pity, either in a moral or religious ſenſe. Philoſophy 
always taught, men to deſpiſe life, as a molt contemptible thing in 
itſelf; and religion regards it only as a preparation for a better, 
which,you are Fark to be certain, that ſo innocent a perſon is 
now in poſſeſſion of; fo that ſhe is an immenſe gainer, and you 
and her friends the only loſers. Now, under misfortunes of this 


kind, I know no conſolation more effectual to a reaſonable perſon, 
than to reflect rather upon what is left, than what is loſt. She 


was neither an only child, nor an only daughter. You have three 
che left, one 1. them of an age to be Wee to his family, 
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and the two others as promiſing as. can be expected from their 


age; ſo that according to the general diſpenſations of God al- 


mighty you have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that article of life. 
And religion will tell you, that the true way to preſerve them is, 


not to fix any of them too deep in your heart, which is a weak- 


neſs, that God | ſeldom leaves long unpuniſhed : common obſervation 


ſhewing us, that ſuch favourite children are either fpoiled by their 


parents indulp or ſoon taken out of the world ; Which laſt 
is, 4 wes „the lighter puniſhment of the two. r 
5 in his wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to load our declining 
years rs = many ſuffering 8, with diſeaſes; and decays of nature, 
with the death "of many Fes and the ingratitude of more; 
ſometimes with the loſs or dirniriation of 'our — when our 
infirmities moſt need them; often with contempt from the world, 
and always with 'negle& from it; with the death of our moſt 
hopeful or uſeful children; - with a want of reliſh for all worldly 
enjoyments; with a general diſlike of perſons and things: and 
though all theſe are very natural effects of increaſing years; yet they 
were intended by the author of our being to wean us gradual ally 
from our fondneſs” of life, the nearer we n comard the 
end of it. And this is the uſe you are to make in prudence, as 
well as in conſcience, of all the afflictions you have therts un- 
dergone, as well as of thoſe, - which in the courſe of nature and 
providence you have reaſon to expect. May God, Who hath en- 
dowed you with ſo many virtues, add ſtrength of mind and reliance 
upon his mercy in proportion to your preſent” ſufferings, as well as 
thoſe he . think fit to "uy 1 winged hed ts Went of | 
our life. | 
: I fear my mheſots il diſpoſition boch of health ad mind - * hab 
made n me bat a wed portarter f however, it wilt ſhew that no 


* It was written litde more than a month before Mes. Pahoſen' 5 death, an eyent which \ Was then 


almoſt daily expected. 
circum- 
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circumſtance of life can put you but of my mind, and e 1 am 
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LETTER XXX. 1 
e ta Dr. 7 SHERIDAN, 


TCC bo: BSE Res I Ls Ot I 2k A a 


1 iy 0 60 1 
13 4D ub ee Mar ler- Bil, Aug. 2: 7720 | 
\ U W's . Res as well as e, were ſadly difappointed 


w# #1} 


upon hearing the account of your journey. No body in town 

or country, as we were informed, knew where you were ; but I 
a d our family Y, that vou were certainly it a way of making 
yourſelf caly, and had got that living. you mentioned, and accord- 
ingly we were grieved and rej joiced at the loſs and ſettlement of 
a friend; but it never entered into our heads, that you were be- 
ſtowing forty days in ſeveral ſtages between conſtable and conſtable 
without any real benefit to Jourtelß further than of exerciſe; 
and we wiſhed, that no body ſhould have had the benefit of your 
long abſence from your ſchool, but yourſelf by a good living, or 
we by your good company: much leſs that the pleaſure of 
ſpighting T—, Tap bY been your great motive. I heartily wiſh you 
were ſettled at 0's Bawn, and I would be apt to adviſe 


you not to your my that way, if the matter may be 
brought t W nl ; for by a letter I juſt received from the biſhop 


of Cork, which, v Was ſhort and dry, with the ſtale excuſe of pre- 


| Weg * The ſeat of ſir drthur Acheſan, _ | j 
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engagements, I doubt you can hope from him. As to 
what you call my exerciſe, 1 have long 1 it; it gavè me too 
much conſtraint, and the world does not deſerve i it. We may keep 
it cold, till the middle of winter. 

As to my return, there are many ſpeculations. I am well here, 
and hate removals; my ſcheme WAS, that you ſhould come hither 
as you ſay, and I return with you in your chaiſe. Sir Arthur, on 
hearing your letter, reſſed me to ſtay longer. I am a very buſy 

mail, ſuch as at Q TA which you will know when you come; 
yet' I would — to be preſſed more to ſtay till Chri/tmas, 
and then you may contrive to be here again, and take me back 
with you time enough for my own viſitation : and my reaſon of 
ſtaying is, to be here the planting and prunifg time, etc. I hate 
Hullin, and love the retirement here, and the civility of my 
hoſts. This is my ſtate and humour upon it, and accordingly you 
are to manage my ſcheme. However I would have you keep your 
vacation of & eptember here; and let ao Brent ſend. me à dozen 
guincas (half of them half- aides) b You, and a dap perivig, and a 
new riding gown and caſſock, and atever Fr Wh I £7 Want by 
6 0s abſence, provided vo will reſolve, 7e and Gear: t at 1 tal 
| 1 had all Mrs. Brent 5 packets by, Mr. Lat, My White to 
Mrs. Dingle I cannot a 1125 F have e. 8 1 . fo 
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V continuance hs | is owing partly to indolence, and partly 
to my hatred to Dublin. I am in a middling way, between 


„ 
- 


* This ſhould 4140 be dated from Mar let hill 


healthy 
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healthy and ſick, hardly ever without a little giddineſs or deaf- 
neſs, and ſometimes both: ſo much for that. As to what you call 
my lefon, I told you I would think no more of it, net do 
I conceive the world deſerves ſo much trouble from you or me. 1 
think the ſufferings of the country for. want of filver deferves a 

paper, ſince the remedy is ſo caly, and thoſe in power ſo ne- 
gligent. I had ſome other ſubjects in my thoughts; but truly I 
am taken up ſo much with long lampoons on a perſon, who owns 
you for a back, that I have no time for any thing elſe ; and if k 


do not produce one every now and then of about two hundred 


lines, I am chid for my idleneſs, and threatened with you. I de- 


fire you will ſtep to the deanry, ſpeak to Mrs. Brem +, bid her 


open the middle great drawer of Ridgeway's ſcrutore in my 
cloſet, and then do you take out from thence the hiſtory t in 
folio, marble. cover , 400 two thin folio's fairl y writ. I 1 5 the 
titles, but you have read them; one Is an account of the proceed- 


ings of, lord Oxford” s miniſtry, and the other F to the fame pur- 
poſe. There are foul copies 81 both i in the ſame drawer, but do 
you take out the fair ones, not in my hand. Let them be packed 


up, and brought hither by the. bearer. My lady is perpetually 
quarrelling with fur 1r:hur 400 me, and ſhews every creature the 
hbels I have writ againſt her . 1 — 

Mr. Wo orral ſent me the, Aarticu Hr of the Bork made in 

Maborbꝰ's viney ard 4. The d — burſt, ec. 

I think lady Da burning would be an admirable ſubject to ae, 
how hateful an animal a human creature is, that is known to have 
never doneany good. The rabble all rejoicing, etc. which they would 
not haye done at any misfortu ne to a man known to be charitable. 


* In the Belem, the OPT number of L A field not far from the deanry-houſe, 


which is on this ſubject. * which doctor Swift encloſed at a great. expence 
+ The dean's houſe-keeper. | T with a fine ſtone wall lined with brick, againſt 
4 Hiſtory, of the peace of Liracht. which he. planted vines and the beſt choſen 


§ The ſtate of affairs in 1714. See vol. II. fruit trees, for the benefit of the dean of St. 
See Hamiltons Batun, or the grand queſtion Patrick's for the time being. 
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IWim you could get in with the primate, on the account of 
ſorne"diſcourſe about you here to- day with I halęy and Walnfley. 
M haley goes to Dublin on Monday next in order for England. 1 
would have you ſee him. I fancy you may do ſome good with 
the primate as to the firſt good vacant ſchool, if you wheedle 
him, and talk a little whiggiſhly. | | 


LETTER XXXI J. 

Mr. POPE to Dr. SHERIDAN. 
SIR, in eps e e BH 

I Thank you kindly for your news of the dean of St. Parrick's, 

for your Perfws, for every thing in your letter. I will uſe my 
warmeſt endeayours to ſerve Dr. Vbaley +. Beſides his own merit, 
the demerit of his antagoniſt goes into the' ſcale, and the dean 
tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Sedley f. You muft' have 
ſeen, but you cannot have read, what he has lately publiſhed 
againſt our friend and me. The only pleaſure a bad writer can 
give me, he has given, that of being abuſed with my betters and 
my friends. I am much pleaſed with moſt of the Intelllgencers, 
but I am a little piqued at the author of em for not once doing 
me the honour of a mention upon ſo honourable an occafioh as 


being ſlandered by the dunces, together with my friend the dean, 
who is properly the author of the Dunciad: it had never been 
writ but at his requeſt, and for his deafneſs d: for had he been 
able to converſe with me, do you think I had amuſed my time ſo 
ill? I will not trouble you with amendments to ſo imperfect an 
edition, as is now vublithed; you'll ſoon ſee a better, with a full 


* This letter is not dated, but it appears, by + An eminent clergyman of the dioceſe of 
the mention made of the Intelligencers, to be Arma. 
written in 1728, and by the dean's libelling Dean of Ferns: See the poetry vol. IV, 
the lady, to be while he was at ſir Arthur's, * See this compliment elegantly! returned in 
where he wrote Hamilton's Ban. a poem addreſſed to Mr. Pope; vol., III. 


and 
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and true commentary, ſetting all miſtakes right, and branding 


* 


none but our own cattle. Some very good epigrams on the 
men of the Dunciad have been ſent me from Oxford, and 
the London authors: if T had an Amanuenfis (which is a thing 

neither I, nor. my common trifles are worth) you ſhould have them 
with his. If your univerſity or town have produced any on this 
ſubject, pray ſend em me, or keep them at leaſt together, for 
another day they may all meet. 
l 've writ to the 9 juſt now by Mr. Elrington, who charges 
himſelf with this, and have inſerted a hint or two of his libelling 
the lady of the family ; in as innocent, a manner as he does it, he 
will hardly ſuſpect I Bad any information of it. 

Thou 8 T am a very ill correſpondent, I SOR at all times be 

lad to have the favour of a line from you. My eyeſight is bad, my 

Fead often in pain, my time ſtrangely. taken up. 7ere I my own 
maſter (which I thank God I yet am in all points but one, where 
humanity only conſtrains me) T would infall{bl fee Ireland before 
I die. But whether that, or many other of my li ittle, though warm 
deſigns, will ever take effect, 


 Calignoſa ocie premit Deus? 


lam (wherever lam) the dean 620d the dean's nd, and con- 
nd me my | 


SIR, 
Your affeckianate ſervant, 


A, POPE. 
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+! 6-6 Dr. SWIFT „ D.SwerDAN, 


| Dublin, March 27, 17 33. 


Jn Received your letter with ſome pleaſure, and a good deal of 
concern. The condition you are in requires the greateſt haſte 
hither, although your ſchool did not; and when you arrive, 1 will 
force Dr. Helſham to ſee and direct you; your ſcheme of riding 
and country-air you find. hath not anſwered, and therefore you 
have nothing to truſt to but the aſſiſtance of a friendly, ſkilful 
doctor. For whether they can do any good or no, it is all we 
haye for it; and you cannot afford to die at preſent, becauſe, the 
publick, and all your family have occaſion for you. Beſides, I do 
not like the place you are in“ from your account, fince you ſay 
people are dying there ſo faſt. You cannot afford to loſe daily 
blood; but Ifu ppoſe you are no more regular, than you have been 
in your whole lite. I like the article very. much, which you pro- 
poſe in your will; and if that takes place forty years hence, and 
God for the fins of men ſhould continue that life ſo long, I would 
have it be ſtill inſerted ; unleſs you could make it a little ſharper. 
I own you have too Muck reaſon. to complain of ſome friends, 
who next to yourſelf have done you moſt hurt, whom ſtill I 
eſteem and frequent, though I confeſs I cannot heartily forgive. 
Yet certainly the caſe was not merely perſonal malice to you, (al- 
though it had the ſame effect) but a kind of I know not what 
job, which one of them hath often heartily repented; however it 
came to be patched up. J am confident your collection of Bon 
mots , Contes @ rire will be much the beſt « extant 3 but you are apt 


* The rree-ſchobl of Cavan, in the gift of been ſince ſucceeded by Mr. Moore. 
the crown, for Which Dr. Sheridan exchanged + Perhaps Bon mots de Stella, and Thoughts on 
his living at Dunboyne, and in which he hath various fubjeds, are part of this collection. 


to 


— 
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to be terribly ſanguine about the profits of publiſhing: however it 
ſhall have all the puſhing I can give. I have been much out of 
order with a ſpice of my giddineſs, which began before you left 
us: I am better of late days, but not right yet, though I take 
daily drops and bitters. I muſt do the beſt I can, but ſhall never 
more be a night-walker. You hear they have in England paſſed 
the exciſe on tobacco, and by their votes it appears they intend it 
on more articles. And care is taken by fome ſpeciaf friends here 
to have it the ſame way here. We are ſlaves Ke. And from 
my youth upwards, the great wiſe men, whom I uſed to be among, 
taught me, that a general exciſe (which they now by degrees 
intend) is the moſt direct and infallible way to ſlavery. Pray G 
fend it them in his juſtice, for they well deſetve it. All your 
friends and the town are juſt as you left it. I humdrum it on, 
either on horſeback, or dining and fitting the evening at home, 
endeavouring to write, but write nothing merely out of indolence, 
and want of | 

married; only Cancerina* is dead, and I let her go to her grave 
without a cofhn, and without fees. — So. I am going to take my 


evening walk after five, having not been out of doors yet. I wiſh 


you well and ſafe at home; pray call on me on Sunday night. 
7 J am yours, etc. 


P. S. I believe there are a hundred literal blunders, but I cannot 
| ſtay to mend them, —So pick as you are able. | 

I am not ſo rRANx a writer as you. 

* One of thoſe poor people, to whom the dean for diſtin&ion and partly for humour; Cancerina, 


uſed to give money, when he met them in his Stumpa=nympha, Pullla- goton-a, Friterilla, Hora, 
walks, Some of them he named thus, partly Stumpantba. 004) 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

| Dr. SWIFT 7 Dr. SHERIDAN. | | 
ET a ha. | Sept. 12, 1736. 
H* RE is a very ingenious obſervation upon the days of the 
1 I week, and in rhime, worth your obſervation, and very pro- 
per for the information of boys and girls, that they may not 
forget to reckon them: Sundays a pun-day, Monday's a dun-day, 
T; ueſday's a news-day, Wedneſday's a friend's-day, Thurſday's a 
curs d-day, Friday's a dry-day, Saturday's the latter-day. I intend 
ſomething of equal uſe upon the months: as Januaty, women vary. 
I ſhall likewiſe in due time make ſome obſervation upon each 
year as it paſſes. 80 for the preſent year: 


One thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty hve, 
When only the d — and b—fs will thrive. 
And for the next : | 
One thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſix, . 31 a 
When the 4 — will carry the b — ps to Styx. | 
Perge : 
One thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven, 
HW ben the whigs are ſo blind they miſtake hell for heat n. 


I will carry theſe predictions no further than to the year 200 * 
when the learned think the world will be at end, or the fine- 


all- cat- a- ſtrow - fee. 


Thelaft is the period, two thouſand and one, 
When mn and b — to hell all are gone. 


When 
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When that time comes, pray remember the diſcovery came 
from me. 

It is now time I ſhould begin my letter. 1 hope you got ſafe to 
e and have got no cold in thoſe two terrible days. All your 
friends are well, and I as I uſed to be. I received yours. My hum- 
ble ſervice to your lady, and love to your children. I ſuppoſe you 
have all the news ſent to you. I hear of no marriages going on. 
One dean Cros, an eminent divine, we hear is to be biſhop of 
Cork. — Stay till J aſk a ſervant, what Parrick's bells ring for ſo 


late at night — You fellow, is it for joy or ſorrow? I believe it is 


ſome of our royal birth-days. Oh, they tell me, it is for joy a 
new maſter is choſen for the e of bu tchers. So farewel. 


L E TTER XXXV. 
Dr. SWIFT 70 Dr. SHERIDAN: 


Sept. 30, 1735. 

V ESTER DA Y was the going-out of the laſt lord-mayor, 
and to-day, the coming-in of the new, who is alderman Grat- 

ran. The duke“ was at both dinners, but I thought it enough to 
go to-day, and I came away before ſix, with very little meat or 
drink. T be club + meets in a week, and I determine to leave the 
town as ſoon as poſſible, for I am not able to live within the 
air of ſuch raſcals; but whither to go, or how far my health 
will permit me to travel, I cannot tell; for my mind miſgives me, 
that you are neither in humour nor capacity to receive me as a 
gueſt. I had your law-letter. Thoſe things require ſerious conſi- 
deration: in order to bring them to a due perfection, a wiſe man 
will prepare a large fund of idioms; which are highly uſeful when 
literally tranſlated by a ſkilful, eloquent hand, and, except our 


*The duke of Der ſet lord lieutenant. + The 2zr:/þ parliament, See the next letter, and the 


poem there mentioned. 7 88 
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Anglicus, is the moſt neceſſary as well as ornamental part of 
human learning. But then we muſt take ſpecial care of infuſing 
the moſt uſeful precepts for the direction of human liſe, parti- 
cularly for inſtructing princes and great miniſters, diſtributing our 
Praiſes and cenſures with the utmoſt impartiality and ade 
This is what I have preſumed to attempt, although very con- 
ſcious to myſelf of my inferior abilities for ſuch a performance. 
I begin with /ady ; and becauſe the judicious Mr. Locle fays it is 
neceſſary to ſettle terms, before we write upon any ſubject, I 
defcribe a certain female of your acquaintance, whoſe name ſhall 
be jd ate it is in the following manner: Dolis aftra per, aſtra 
mel, a ſus, a quague et; atra pes, an id lar, alas ibo nes, a pre ter, 
at at lar, avi fi ter, age ipſi, aſtro lar, an empti pate, are lar, aram 
lar, an et, ades e ver, aft rumpet, ad en, agam lar, agrum lar, ac 
vos pus, afflat error, ape e per, as noti nos, araver, adbuc ſtare, aſſo 
s fer, avi per, ad rive lar, age lar, apud lar, a fs lar, afis ter, a 
far ter, as hi ter, anus lar, a mus lar, arat lar, a minximus, a prata 
pace, a path per, a frve. Moſt learned far, I entreat you will pleaſe 
to obferve (fince J muſt fpeak in the vulgar language) that in the 
above forty-three denominations for females, many of them end 
with the domeſtcik deity 13 to ſhew that women were chiefly 
created for family affairs; and yet I cannot hear, that any other 
author hath me the fame remark; I have likewiſe begun a 
treatife of eography, (th (the An ho-anglarians call it erroneouſly Fog 
Ralph I] Mei quo te funnmo fi? Aftra canis a miti citt; an dy et 
m cantis qui te as bigas it. Barba dis is more populus. An lego ts 
4 des arti here. J have a third treatife to direct young ladies in 
— . Ama dis de Gallis a fine his: tori, an dy et Bell anis is ab 
mimt eurus Vulent in an Dorſo ne 223 te legumt obumpm 
250 bis ure. I canna me fore do mæſti cuni males o fulligue nat ure; 
na mel i, ac at, arat, amaſti, fanda lædi; Imæ ad amo uſlo o; a 
ldi inde edi mite ex captas a beaſts e verme et aram lingo ut. Preis 
ni Cum pari ſono dius orno? 


I believe 
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I believe ſome evil ſpirit hath got poſſeſſion of you and a few 


others, in conceiving J have any power with the d — of D j 
or with any one biſhop or man of power. I did but glance a 


wy 


fingle word to the d about as proper a thing as he could do, 


and yet he turned it off to ſome other diſcourſe. You ſay one word 


of my mouth would do, erc. I believe the rhime of my word 


would do juſt as much. Am I not univerſally known to be one, 
who diſlikes all preſent perſons and proceedings? Another writes 
to defire, that J would prevail on the archbiſhop of Dublin to 
give him the beſt. prebend of St. Pazric#s. Let biſhop Clayton + 


allow the reſignation, ſince Dcw:ellan is provided for, I men- 


tioned to the d — that Donellan ſhould be dean of Cork, on 
purpoſe to follow the reſignation of old Cauſſiell, but it would 
not do, though Caulfield ſeems to have ſome hopes, and it is 
biſhop Clayzon's fault if he does not yield, ec. | 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Dy. SWIFT 70 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


Ip $ April 24, 1736. 
Have been very ill for theſe two months paſt with giddineſs and 
deafneſs, which laſlgf me till about ten days ago, when I gra- 
dually recovered, but {till am weak and indolent, not thinking any 


thing worth my thoughts; and although (I forget what I am go- 


ing to fay, ſo it ferves for nothing) I am well enough to ride, yet 


I will not be at the pains. Your friend Mrs. 7Yhiteway, who is 


upon all occafions fo zealous to vindicate, is one whom I de- 
fire you to chide ; for during my whole ſickneſs, the was perpe- 
tually plaguing and fpunging on me; and though the would drink 
no wine herſelf, yet ſhe encreaſed the expence by making me force 

* Dr. John Hoadly. s I The paragraphs in italict in this and the 


+ Dr. Clayton, biſhop of Cork. following letter were written by Mrs. #7iteway, 
8 it 
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it down her throat. Some of your eight rules I follow, ſome I re- 
ject, ſome I cannot compaſs, I mean merry fellows. Mr. J. R 
never fails; I did within two days paſt ring him ſuch a peal in 
relation to you, that he muſt be the d | not to conſider it; 
I will uſe him the ſame way if he comes to-morrow (which I 
do not doubt) for a pint of wine. I like your project of a ſatyr on 
Fairbrother , who is an arrant raſcal in every circumſtance. 

Every Hillable that is worth reading in this letter, you are to ſup- 

poſe I writ it; the dean only took the hints from me, but he has put 

them ſo ill together, that I am forced to tell you this in my own juſti- 
fication. Had you been worth hanging, you would have come to town 
this vacation, 0 I would have ſbeum you a poem om the legion, club. 
Ido not doubt but that a certain perſon will pretend he writ it, be- 
cauſe there is a copy of it in his hand, lying on his table; but do not 
mind that, for there are ſome people in the wor{d will ay any thing. 
FT wiſh you could give ſome account of poor Dr. Sheridan; I hear the 
reaſon he did not come to town this Eaſter i 5 that he waited to ſee a 
neighbour of his banged. 

Whatever is ſaid in this page by Goody /” biteway, I have not 
read, nor will read; but aſſure you, if it relates to me tis all a lie; 
for ſhe ſays you have tau ght her that art, and as the world goes, 
and ſhe takes you for a wiſe man, ſhe ought to. follow your 
practice. To be ſerious, I am ſorry you ſaid fo little of your own 
affairs, and of your health ; and when will you pay me any mo- 
ney? for upon my conſcience you have half ſtarved me. 

he plover eggs were admirable, and the worſted for the dean's 
fockings ſo fine, that not one knitter here. cam knit them. 

We neither of us know what the other hath writ; ſo one anſwer 
will ſerve, if you write to us both, provided you juſtly give us both 
our ſhare, and each of us will read our own part. Pray tell us how 


you breathe, and whether that diſorder be better, 


* See the next letter. 


if 
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Tf the dean ſhould give you any hint about money, you need not mind 
him, for to my knowledge he borrowed twenty pounds a month ago 
70 keep dura, alrve. 

I am ſorry to tell you, that poor Mrs. M hiteway is to be hanged 
on Tugſday next for ſtealing a piece of indian ſilk out of Brad. 
ſhaw s ſhop, and did not ſet the houſe on fire, as adviſed her. I 
have wrote a very maſterly poem on the /zgion-club; which, if 
the printer ſhould be condemned to be hanged for it, you will 
ſee in a three-penny book; for it is 240 lines. Mrs. A hiteway is Is 
to have half the profit and half the hanging. 

The Drapier — this day to the Tholſel as a merchant, to fign a 
petition to the government againſt lowering the gold, wks we hear 


he made a long ſpeech, for which he will be reckoned a —— G 
ſend hanging does not go round. 


Yours, etc. 


LETTER XXXVII 
Dr. SWIF T 7 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


Dub. May 15, 1736. 


M RS. Vbiteway and ] were fretting, raging, ſtorming, and 
fuming, 164 you had not ſent a letter ſince you got to your 
Caban, (for the V conſonant was anciently a B) I mean Cavan : but 
however, we mingled pity; for we feared you had run away from 
ſchool, and left the key under the door. We were much difap- 
pointed, that the ſpring and beginning af ſummer had not intro- 
duced the muſes and that your now walkable roads had not rouſed 
your ſpirits. We are here the happieſt people in the univerſe; we 
have a year and a half before the club will meet to be revenged 
further on the clergy, who never offended them ; and in England 


their parliament are following our ſteps, only with two or three 
ſteps 


4 F 
* 
= * 
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ſteps for our one. It is well you have done with the church, but 
take care to get money, elſe in a year or two more they 
will forbid all greek and latin ſchools, as popiſh and jacobite. 
I took leave of the duke and dycheſs to-day. "He has prevailed on 
us to make a promiſe to beſtow upon England 25,0004. a year for 
ever, by Lg the gold coin, againſt the petition. of all the 
merchants, ſhop-keepers, etc. to a man. May his own eftate be 
| lowered the ay forty parts, for we now loſe by all gold two and a 
half fer cent. He will be a better (that is to fon a worte) man by 
60,000/, than he was when he came over, and the nation better 
(chat is to ſay worſe) by above half a million; beſides the worthy 
method he hath taken in diſpoſal of employments in church and 
Rate. Here is a curſed long libel running about in manuſcript on 
the legion-club; it is in —_ and the fooliſh town imputes it to 


me. There were not above thirteen abuſed (as it is ſaid) in the 


original; but others have added more, which I never ſaw; though 
I have once read the true one. What has Fow/brother* done to 
provoke you? I either never heard, or have forgot your provoca- 
tions; but he was a fellow I have never been able to endure. If 
it can be done, I will have it printed; and the title ſhall be, Lon 

a certain bookſeller (or printer in Utopia. — Mrs. Yhiteway will be 
1 to-morrow, and ſhe will anſwer your ſincere, e ee 
letter very particularly; for which Iwill now leave room. So adieu 
for one night. 


SIR, 


1 AM moſt * lice to you . all the civil. things you . 

[aid to me, and of me to the dean. I found the 2 effefts of oY 
as day; when I waited on him, he received me with great good- 
humour, ſaid ſomething had happened fince he jaw mt laſt, #7; had 
covolteed him of my merit 3 that he was ſorry he had treated me with 


* Fajrbraihyr. See the laſt letter, and the ubſequent part of this. 


1 
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fo little diſtinction, and that hereafter I ſhould not be put upon the 
foot of an humble companion, but treated like a lady of wit and learn- 
ing, and fortune; that if he could prevail on Dr. Sheridan 10 part 
with his wife, he would make her his friend, his nurſe, and the manager 
of his family. T approved entirely of his choice, and at the ſame time 
expreſſed my fears, that it would be impoſſible for you to think of living 
without her ; this is all that ſlicks with me. But confidering the friend- 
ſhip you expreſs to me for the dean, I hope you will be perſuaded to 
confider his good rather than your own ; and ſend her up immediately ; 
or elſe it will put him to the expence of giving three ſhillings and four- 
pence for a wife, and he declares that the badneſs of pay of his tythes, 
fmce the reſolutions of the parliament of Ireland, puts this out of his 


I could not gueſs why you were ſo angry at Foulbrother; till Mrs. 
I/hiteway, who you find is now with me, faid it was for publiſh- 
ing ſome works of yours and mine like a rogue; which is ſo uſual 
to their trade, that I now am weary of being angry with it. I go 
on, to defire that Mrs. Donalaſon will let me know what I owe 
her, not in juſtice but generoſity. If you could find wine and 
victuals, I could be glad to paſs ſome part of the ſummer with 
you, if health would permit me; for I have ſome club-enemies, 
that would be glad to ſhoot me, and I do not love to be ſhot : it 
is a death I have a particular averſion to. But I ſhall henceforth 
walk with ſervants well armed, and have ordered them to kill my 
killers; however I would have them be the beginners. I will do 
what I can with Mr. R—, who (money excepted) is a very honeſt 
man. How is your breathing? As to myſelf, my life and health 
are not worth a groat. How ſhall we get wine to your cabin ? 

I can ſpare ſome ; and am preparing diaculum to ſave my ſkin as 
far as Cavan ; and even to Belturbut. Pray God preſerve you. 


Jam, etc. 
* An innkeeper at Cavan. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
Dr. Sw IPT o Dr. SHERIDAN. 
| Dub. June 5, 1736. 

| You muſt pay your groat (as if you had been drunk laſt night) 

for this letter, becauſe I am neither acquainted with any 
frank curt, nor the of frank king. I am glad you have 
got the piles, becauſe it is a mark of health, and a ſtrong conſti- 
tution. I believe what you fay of the Agion-club poem; for it 
plainly appears a work of a legion- club, for I hear there are hfty 
different copies ; but what's that to me? .And you are in the 
right, that they are not treated according to their merit. You 
never writ ſo regularly in your life, and therefore when you write 
to me, always take care to have the piles; I mean any piles, ex- 
cept thoſe of lime and ſtone, and yet piles are not ſo bad as the 
one. J find you intend to be here (by your date) in a dozen days 
hence. The room ſhall be ready for you, though I ſhall never 
have you in a morning, or at dinner, or in an evening; at all 
other times I ſhall be peſtered with you. John R—— (for he does 
not deſerve the name of Jack) is gone to his fix-miles-oft country 
| ſeat for the ſummer. I admire at your bill of 10 J. odd; for I 
thought your firſt was double: or is it an additional one? When 
you ſatisfy me, I will ſend down to him with a vengeance: al- 
though except that damned vice of avarice, he is a very agreeable 
man. As to your veniſon, vain is one who expects it. I am 
checking you for your chickens, and could lamò you for your lambs, 


Addenda  quaedam. 


My wife a rattling, 
My children tattling. 
The author held puns in contempt, bat would ſometimes make himſelf merry with them. 
My 


8 


| 
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My money ſpent is, 


And due my rent is. ad 
My ſchool decreaſing, 6 
| My income ceaſing. 9 
; Al people teaſe me, 
But no man pays me. 
us 7 My wor ſhip is bit, 
r By that rogue Niſbit. 
| To tale the right way, 
Conſult friend Whiteway. 
Would you get ſtill more? 
Go flatter Kilmore *, 
Your geeſe are old, 
Your wife a ſcold. 
You live among ill folks in a dunghill. 


You never have an old friend at Cavan. 


Mrs. JYhiteway is ever your friend, but your old ones have 
forſaken you, as mine have me, My head is very bad; and I have 
Juſt as much ſpirits left as a drowned mouſe. Pray do not you 
give yourſelf airs of pretending to have flies in ſummer at Cavan ; 
and ſuch a 20 ſummer as this: I, who am the beſt fly-catcher in 
the kingdom, have not thought it worth my time to ſhow my ſkill 
in that art. I believe nothing of your garden improvements, for I 
know you too well. What you ſay of your leannels is incredible; 
for when I ſaw you laſt you were as broad as long. But if you 
continue to breathe free, (which nothing but exerciſe can give) 
you may be ſafe with as little fleſh as I, which is none at all. 


I had your letter juſt before this was ſealed; but I cannot 
anſwer it now. 


* Dr. Jeſiah Hort, then biſhop of Kilmore. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
Dr. SwWIF T Dr. SHERIDAN, 


ert July 10, 1736. 
1 Received your two letters. The firſt is mingled with latin and 

engliſh, one following tother : now I ſcorn that way, and put 
both languages in one. However, for the ſake of order, I will 
begin with anſwering your ſecond letter before the firſt, becauſe it 
deſerves one on account of your preſents. From bogs, rivers, 
mountains, moſſes, quagmires, heaths, lakes, ' kennels, ditches, 
weeds, etc. etc. etc. etc. Mrs. #hiteway was pleaſed, although 
very unjuſtly, to criticiſe upon every curio/ity; ſhe ſwears the paper 
of gravel was of your own voiding, as ſhe found by the ſmell. That 
your whole artichoak leaf ſhows its mother to be ſmaller than a 
nutmeg, and I confeſs you were ſomewhat unwary in expoſing it 
to cenſure. Your raſberry ſhe compared with the head of a cork- 
ing-pin, and the latter had the victory. Your currants were inviſi- 
ble, and we could not diſtinguiſh the red from the black. Your 
purſlane paſſed very well with me, but ſhe ſwore it was houſe-leek. 
She denies your Cavan fly to be genuine, but will have it, that for 
the credit of your town you would have it born there, although 
Mrs. Donalaſom confeſſes it was ſent her in a box of brown ſugar, 
and died as it entered the gates. Mrs. F/hiteway proceeds further 
in her malice, declaring your naſtartium to be only a p-ſs-a-bed; 
your beans as brown as herſelf, and of the ſame kind with what we 
fatten hogs in Leice/terſhire. In one thing ſhe admires your gene- 
roſity, that for her ſake you would ſpare a drop or two of your 
canal-water, which by the ſpongy bottom needs it ſo much. 
The only defects of them all were, that they wanted colour, ſight, 
and ſmell; yet as to the laſt, we both acknowledged them all to 
exhale a general fuſtineſs, which however did much reſemble that 
of your Cavan air, 
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LET T2 A. 
Dr. SWIFT 7 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


I Received your letter, which begun with lings. You have thir- 
teen in all, and I have got but a hundred and faxty ; a trifle! 
find me ten more than mine, and I will give you ten guineas 
for the eleventh. Mine are all down, and only twelve which are 
not entered in a letter, which I will ſend you when health per- 
mits and I have nothing elſe to do, and that may be a twelve- 
month hence, if my diſorder will let me hold out ſo long. You 
were born to be happy, for you take the leaſt piece of good for- 
tune chearfully. I ſuppoſe your arithmetick is, that three boys a 
week are a hundred and fifty nine in a year; and ſeven guineas a 
week are three hundred and fixty-five per annum. Can you reckon 
that the county, and the next, and Dublin, will provide you with 
thirty lads inall, and good pay, of which a dozen ſhall be lodgers ? 
Does the cheapneſs of things anſwer your expectation ? Have you 
ſent away your late younger-married daughter? and will you ſend 
away the other? Let me deſire you will be very regular in your 
accounts; becauſe a very honeſt friend of yours and mine tells me, 
that with all your honeſty, it is an uneaſy thing to have any deal- 
ings with you that relate to accounts by your frequent forgetful- 
neſs and confuſion : for you have no notion of regularity, and J do 
not wonder at it, conſidering the ſcattered, confuſed manner in 
which you have lived. Mrs. 7/þiteway thanks you for the good 
opinion you have of her, and I know ſhe always loved and de- 
fended you. I cannot tell when I ſhall be able to travel. I have 
three other engagements on my hands, but the principal is to ſee 
the biſhop of Oſſory. Yet I dread the lying abroad above five 
miles. I am never well. Some ſudden turns are every day threaten- 


A termination whimſically applied, ſee the next letter. 
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ing me with a giddy fit; and my affairs are terribly embroiled. 


I have a ſcheme of living with you, when the Collæge- green club is 
to meet; for in theſe times I deteſt the town, and hearing the 


follies, corruptions, and laviſh practices of thoſe miſ-repreſenta- 


tive brutes; and reſolve, if I can ſtir, to paſs that whole time at 
Bath or Cavan. I ſay again, keep very regular accounts, in large 
books, and a fair hand; not like me, who to ſave paper confuſe 
every thing. Your mind is honeſt, but your memory a knave, and 
therefore the ſcorch mean the ſame thing by 779mg, that we do 
by remembering. Sirrah, faid I to a /corch footman, why did you 
not go on that errand ? Becauſe I did no nnd it, quo Sawny. A 
curſe on theſe twenty ſoldiers drumming through my liberty twice 
a day, and going to a barrack * the government hath placed juſt 
under my noſe. I think of a line in Yirgil Traveſly, The d — I 
cut their yelping weaſons. We expect lord Orrery and biſhop Rundle 
next week. This letter was intended for laſt poſt, but inter- 
ruptions and horſes hindered it. Poor Mrs. Acheſon is relapſed at 
Grange, and worle than ever; I was there yeſterday and met Dr. 
H-— in, who hopes ſhe was a little better. — 16. Here has no 
body been hanged, married, or dead that I hear of; Dr. Grat- 
tan is confined by a boil ; if you aſk him where, he will ſell you a 
bargain. My chief country companion now is philoſopher Webber; 
for the Graztans and Jackſons are neither to be found at home 
or abroad, except Robin, who cannot ſtir a foot. | 


* Called now the poddle-guard, and, kept within the liberties of Sz. Patric#'s to ſuppreſs 
riots. f MD x | | * 
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LETTER XLI. 
Dr. SWIFT 70 Dr. SHERIDAN. 


28 | April q, 1737. 
2 UT a month ago I received your laſt letter, wherein you 
complain of my long filence ; what will you do when I am 

ſo long in anſwering? I have one excuſe which will ſerve for all 
my friends, I am quite worn out with diſorders of mind and body; 
a long fit of deafneſs, which ſtill continues, hath unqualified me 
for converſing, or thinking, or reading, or hearing; to all this is 
added an apprehenſion of giddineſs, whereof I have frequently 
ſome frightful touches. Beſides, I can hardly write ten lines with- 
out twenty blunders, as you will ſee by the number of ſcratchings 
and blots before this letter is done: into the bargain, I have not 
one rag of memory left; and my friends have all forſaken me, 
except Mrs. V hiteway, who preſerves ſome pity for my condition, 
and a few others who love wine that coſts them nothing. As to 
my taking a journey to Cavern, I am juſt as capable as of a voyage 
to China, or of running races at Newmarket, But, to ſpeak in the 
Latinitas Grattaniana; Tu clamas meretrix primus; for we have 
all expected you here at Eaſter, as you were uſed to do. — Your 
muſter- roll of meat is good, but, of drink in ſup port able. Yew | 
wann twine. My ftrefs Albavia has eaten here all your hung beef, 
and ſaid it was very good. The affair of high importance in their 
family is, that miſs Moliy hath iſſued out orders with great penalties, 
to be called Mrs. Harriſon: which cauſeth many ſpeck you'll aſh 
owns. I am now come to the noli me tan jerry, which begg 
inns wyth mad dam. — So I will go on by the ſtrength of my own 
wit upon points of the high eſt imp or taunts. I have been very 
curious in conſidering that fruitful word ing; which explains 
many fine qualities in ladies, ſuch as grow ling, ray ling, tip ling, 
(ſeldom) ey ling, mumb ling, grumb ling, curr ling, puſs ling, bus 


7 
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ling, frrow ling, ramb ling, quarry ling, tat ling, whiff ling, dabb ling, 


doub ling. "Theſe are but as ample o fan hunn dread mower: they 
have all got cold this winter, big owing tooth in lick lad ink old wet 
her, an dare ink you rabble. — Well, I triumph over you, Is corn 
urine cap a city. Pray, tell me, does the land of Quilca pay any 
rent? or is any paid by the tenant ? or is there not any part of 
50/. to be got? But before you make complaints of ill payments 
from your ſchool, I will declare I was never fo ill paid as now, 
even by my richer debtors. I have finiſhed my will for the laſt 
time, wherein I left ſome little legacy, which you are not-to re- 
ceive till you ſhall be entirely out of my debt, and paid all you 
coe me to my executors. And I have made very honourable 
mention of you in the will, as the conſideration of my leaving 
* e legacies to you. 

Explain this proverb. Salt dry fiſh, and the wedding-gold, is the 

vice of women both young and old. Yes, you haye it i nam o mento 


time. The old huncks Shepherd has buried his only ſon, who was 
a young huncks come to age. | wwe 


POSTSCRIPT. þ 
Here is a rhime it is a ſatire on an inconſtant lover. 


You are as faithleſs as a Carthaginian, 


Jo love at once, Kate, Mell, Doll, Martha, Jenny, Anne. 


A ſpecimen of Latinitas Grattaniana. 
E. GO ludam diabolum ſuper dugs baculos cum re. 


| Hoca ſuper me Cras. 
Profecto ego dabo tibi tuum ventrem plenum legis. 
Sine me ſolum cum illo. Ego capiam tempus. 


Quid peſtis velles tu efſe apud. 


Ego faciam te fumare. 


Duc 


* 
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Duc urorem ven faber. r 

Ego dabo tibi pyxidem in aure. 

Fe faciam te ſecare ſalum. | 
Veni, veni, ſolve tuum ſcotum, et fac non plura verba. 

1d oft plus expenſe quam weneratio. 

Si tu es pro lege, dabo tibi legem, tuum ventrem plenum, 

Ut diabolus voluit habere id. | 
225 materia tecum. 

Tu habes vetus proverbium ne tuum lo: a . an 1 . nun- 


quam in periculo. 


* me apud illud, et ſuſpende ane. 


Lu. [od 5 capio te apud tuum verbum. 


1 Denis in farti tempore. of 
E formoſus cor poratus boms in facie. . lünen 
Efe zu ſuper pro omni die. 534 10.146 nile. 
Mor ſus: Ejne tu ibi cum tiuis urſis. % id c. 
Ille oft ex ſuper Juan ſervationem. l tad! Sg 
Tu eft carter ui. 265 baſe EV. 
Ego amo mendacem in ineb corde; er tu aps as me ad criuem. 
Ego dicam tibi quid : hic eff magnus clamor, et parva lana. 
Quid | tu es ſuper tuum altum equum. 15 
25 nunquam, ſervaſti tuum ver burn. 

Hic eft dialolus et omme agere. 
'Vijne tu eſſe tam bonus, quam trum 8 9 
Ego faciam porcum vel canem de id. 
5 ſervo hoc pro pluvigſo die. 
poſſum facere id cum digito madidb. 
Projeth ego habui nullum manum in id. 
Ejne tu in aure nido. | 
Tu eſt; homo extranet renis. | 
 Precar, ambula ſuper. | 
Ego feci amorem virgini honoris. 


ms venit id circum, quod tu ludis frulturn ina? 
* Vos 
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Vos ibi | fac diam pro meo domino. 
Ones ſocii apud pedem pilam. 
i degree et Kwong afpiciunt optim? ou condelas lurem. 
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deen $ 
a | Dr. SWIFT S Dr. SHERIDAN. 
Will on Monday (this is Saturday, May 22, as you will read 


below in the date) ſend or talk to Mr. Smith: but I diſtruſt 
your ſanguinity ſo much, (by my own deſponding temper) that I 


know not whether that affair of your juſtice-ſhip be fixed, but I 


ſhall know next week, and write or act accordingly. I battled 


in vain with the duke and his clan againſt the lowering of gold, 


which is. juſt a kind ſettlement upon England of 25,000 l. a year 
for ever: yet ſome of my friends differ from me, though all 

agree that the abſentees will be juſt ſo much gainers. I am * 
ſiwely glad that your difficulty of breathing is over; for what is 
life but breath? I mean not that of our noſtrils, but our lungs. 


You muſt in ſummer ride every half holy-day, and go to church 


every Sunday ſome miles off. The Pen of England are. copying 
from us to plague the clergy, but they intend far to out- do the 
original. I wiſh I were to be born next century, when we ſhall - 
be utterly rid of parſons, of which, God be thanked, you are none 
at preſent; and until your biſhop give you a Ming, 1. I will leave 
off (except this letter) giving you the title of reverend. I did write 
him lately a letter with a witneſs, relating to his printer of gua- 


&rille (did you ever fee it?) with which he half ruined Faullner. 


He promiſes (againſt his nature) to canſider him, but interpoſed 
an exception, which I believe will deſtroy the whole. Mrs. I hite- 
way gives herſelt airs of loving you, reve do not; -truſt her too 
much, for ſhe grows diode and ſays ſhe is gane for to get 


"0 Y This mould — een dated 22 4 Moy 17 37, ey is Hoe. 
another 
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another favourite. In ſhort, ſhe calls you names, and has neither 
Mr. nor Dr. on her tongue, but calls you plain Sheridan, and pox 
take you. She is not with me now, elſe ſhe would read this in 
ſpight of me; and between ourſelves, ſhe ſets up to be my go- 
vernor. I wiſh you had ſent me the chriſtain- name of Knazchbull, 
and I would have writ to him; but I will fee him on Monday, if 
he will be viſible. The poem on the Aegion-club is fo altered and 
enlarged, as I hear (for I only ſaw the original) and fo damnably 
murdered, that they have added many of the club to the true 
number. I hear it is charged to me, with great perſonal threa- 
tenings from the puppies offended. Some ſay. they will wait for 
revenge to their next meeting. Others ſay the privy-council will 
ſummon the ſuſpected author. If I could get the true copy I 
would ſend it you. Your biſhop writes me word, that the real 
author is manifeſt by the work. Your loſs of fleſh is nothing, 
if it be made up with ſpirit. God help him who hath neither, I 
mean myſelf, I believe I ſhall ſay with Horace, Non omnis moriar ; 


for half my body is already ſpent. - 


r ar 

Dr. SWIFT 1 Mr. POPE. 
or ies Dublin, April 28, 1739. 
HOLE OD TT nn A 
HE gentleman who will have the honour to deliver you 


this, although he be one related to me, which is by no 
means any fort of recommendation; for I am utterly void of what 
the world calls natural affection, and with good reaſon, becauſe 
they are a numerous race degenerating from their anceſtors, who 
were of good eſteem for their loyalty and ſufferings in the rebel- 
lion againſt king Char/es the firſt. This couſin of mine, who 5 
| | X 2 | 0 
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ſo deſirous to wait on you, is named Deane Swift, becauſe his 
great-grandfather by the grandmother's fide was admiral Deane, 
who having been one of the regicides, had the good fortune to fave 
his neck by dying a year or two before the reſtoration. | 

I have a great eſteem for Mr. Deane Swift, who is much the 
' moſt valuable of any in his family: he was firſt a ſtudent in this 
univerſity, and finiſhed his udies f in Oxford, where Dr. King 
principal of St. Mary Hall aſſured me, that Mr. Swift behaved 
himſelf with good reputation and credit: he hath a very good taſte 
for wit, writes agreeable and entertaining verſes, and is a perfect 
maſter equally ſkilled in the beſt greet and roman authors. He hath 
a true ſpirit for liberty, and with all theſe advantages is extremely 
decent and modeſt, Mr. Swifz is heir to the little paternal eſtate 
of our family at Goodrich in Herefordfbire. My grandfather was fo 
perſecuted. and plundered two and fifty times by the barbarity of 
Gumwell's helliſh crew (of which I find an account in a 
called Mercurius Ruſticus) that the poor old gentleman was forced 
to ſell the better half of his eſtate to . his family. How- 
ever three of his ſons had better fortune; for coming over to this 
kingdom, and taking to the law, they all purchaſed good eſtates 
here, of which Mr. Deane w_ hath a good ſhare, but with 
ſome incumbrance. - 7 _..cf 

T had a mind, that this young gentleman ſhould have the hon- 
our of being Lock to you, which is all the favour I aſk for him; 
and that if he ſtays any time longer in London than he now tend, 
you will permit him to wait on you ſometimes. 


I am, 
my dearef fun 
Da uu nut edits, 
"yy 4 and moſt humble ſervant, 


J. SWIFT. 
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wht Cone TER | 
M. © 87 nel Father, accept our humbleſt! fen in be- 

half of this thy languiſhing ſervant: forgive the ſins, the 
frailties and infirmities of her life paſt. Accept the good deeds ſhe 
hath done in ſuch a manner, that, at whatever time thou ſhalt 
pleaſe to call her, ſhe may N received into everlaſting habitations, 
Give her grace to continue ſincerely thankful to thee for the 
many favours thou haſt beſtowed upon her, the ability and incli- 
nation and practice to do good, and thoſe virtues, which have 
procured the eſteem and love of her friends, and a moſt un- 


ſpotted name in the world. O God, thou diſpenſeſt thy bleſſings 


and thy puniſhments as it becometh infinite juſtice and mercy ; 
and fince it was thy pleaſure to afflict her with a long, conſtant, 
weakly ſtate of health, make her truly ſenſible, that it was for 
very wiſe ends, and was largely made up to her in other bleſ- 
ſings more valuable and leſs common. Continue to her, O Lord, 
that firmneſs and conſtancy of mind, wherewith thou haſt molt 
graciouſly endowed her, together with that contempt of worldly 
things and vanities, that ſhe hath ſhewn in the whole conduct of 
her life. O all-powertul Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will can 
create or deſtroy a world; pity us, the mournful friends of thy 
diſtreſſed ſervant, who fk under" the weight of her preſent con- 
dition, and the fear of loſing the moſt valuable of our friends: 
reſtore her to us, O Lord, if it be thy gracious will, or inſpire us 
with conſtancy and reſignation to ſupport ourſelves under ſo 
heavy an affliction. Reſtore her, O Lord, for the ſake of thoſe 
poor, who by loſing her will be deſolate; an! thoſe ſick, who will 
not only want her bounty, but her care and tending; or elſe, in 


thy mercy, raiſe up ſome other in her place with equal diſpaſition 


and pong abilities. Leſſen, O Lord, we beſeech thee, her bodily 


pains 
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pains, or give her a double ſtrength of mind to ſupport them. And 
if thou wilt ſoon take her to thyſelf, turn our thoughts rather 
upon that felicity, which we hope the ſhall enjoy, than upon that 
unf peakable loſs we ſhall endure. Let her memory be ever dear 
unto us; and the example of her many virtues, as far as human 
infirmity will admit, our conſtant imitation; Accept, O Lord, 
theſe prayers poured from the very bottom of our hearts, in thy 


| Another written No ov. 6, 172 7. 


Mereiful F Aber; who never afflicteſt thy ehüdren, but for 
their own: good, and with juſtice, over great thy mercy 
always prevaileth, either to turn them to repentance, or to puniſh - 
them in the preſent life, in order to reward them in a better; 


take pity, we beſeech thee, upon this thy poor afflicted ſervant, 


languiſhing ſo long and fo grievoully under the weight of thy 


hand. Give her ſtrength, O Lord, to ſupport her enki: ; and 


patience to endure her pains, without repining at thy correction. 


Forgive every raſh and inconſiderate expreſſion, which her an- 
guiſh may at any time force from her tongue, while her heart 
continueth in an entire ſubmiſſion to thy will. Suppreſs in her, 
O Lord, all eager deſires of life, and leſſen her frat of death, by 
inſpiring into her an humble, yet aſſured hope of thy mercy. 
Give her a ſincere repentance for all her tranſgreſſions and omiſ- 
ſions, and a firm reſolution to paſs the remainder of her life in 
endeavouring to her utmoſt to obſerve all thy precepts. We be- 
ſeech thee likewiſe to compoſe her thoughts; and preſerve to 


her the uſe of her memory and reaſon, during the courſe of her 


ſickneſs. Give her a true conception of the vanity, folly, and 


infignificancy of all human things; and ſtrengthen her ſo as 4 
beget in her a ſincere love of thee in the midi of her ſuffer! 
"OO and _ all her good deeds, and forgive her all — 


offences 
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offences againſt thee, which ſhe hath ſincerely repented of, or 
through the frailty of memory hath forgot. And now, O Lord, 

we turn to thee in behalf of ourſelves, and of reſt of her n 
friends. Let not our grief afflict her mind, and thereby have an 
ill effect on her preſent diſtemper. Forgive. the Grrow.and weak! 
neſs of thoſe among us, who fink under the grief and terror of 
loſing ſo dear and uſeful a friend. Accept 5 of pardon our moſt 
earneſt prayers and wiſhes for her longer. continuanee in this evil 


world to do what thou art pleaſed to call thy ſervice, and is only 


her bounden duty; that ſhe . may be ſtill a comfort to us, and 


to all others, Who will want the benefit of her converſation, her 
advice, her good offices, or her charity. And ſince thou haſt pro- 
miſed, that, where two or three are gathered together in thy 
name, thou wilt be in the midſt of . to grant their requeſt; 

O gracious Lord, grant to us who are here met in thy name, 
that thoſe requeſts, which in the utmoſt ſincerity and earneſtneſs 


of our hearts we have now made in behalf of this thy diſtreſſed 


ſervant, and of ourſelves, may effectually be anſwered; & de 
on merits of bY ow Cy" our Lord. Anon. 
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E veri Letts is 4 prauta pace: ſum aro dents i curſum at a ven- 
ture. Amanto mari ad rapido cetis a miti folli. Ime metum at An- 
nibal. A tu es ds ſe nite ſed ito a lædi in cum pani offa delatoris, præ- 
fit in mi lapſu.  Ditti camina furiatusgjorto pre ventus : his cotis vel 
wetas fneaſſs hero.  Hiftrix aro rudi tantabit en durum. His arfis. 
ne ven atqui et. Caſi, de uilis in uti fo ra puppi. Pre beris anſer. 
Sur fum Joi agrum, agros, aras calli, as auf, an empti, an das 
curvictori: A facatoris fat: at ſuperbius, ſed ito Dic; Senra, £rUgo, 
origo; Imeeres mi anger in as lapithe'belh . I promiſſs as furas urina 
gaudi coti intendit ; fori de tefta vi alent parti rogas thi ene mi. As 
ſaras veni ſonis fit fora paſti. Ima deni je ;, far ab ove ad rumor, oru 
Piper, era cuper in fartor. Sed i an ebur nec flo m de; Ago, 
arunds formica ne, Iztabo beat mi merci. I ſeda punit mi de bite, ora 
cupa claret; an di cœſo fore ver. Alludo dic iſto callus aras calido deni 
it. Dic ſedi in ager, cantu ride mi mare inani fara bootes, or a nu- 
fera ſues? Die has hyems in his pate. His cum pant i tecum fora vers 
ſcilicet o puppis : iras cullum tuenti times a de. Dic ſed, i amabo, i 
[edi deteſtabo, i findit : cantu curabo? Prædixit an do tellus ſum tales. 
Cannibal a ſudo? Olet Serapis in ure bootes : Olet hircum. A curru 
artis apparent. As fine as ure cotis, itis as Graci aſſa candelis; nota 
fum tuus habet forabo. Atlas tu ſed; Serra dicli, ſenſu arſo rude 
tomis ter deni fe, ure nos in mi ars. 
Pre fe Dottor, muſsi vi it mi par ſonas i intendit? I definit a 2 
es de nite nec ſtat his labora tori; an de at mi ſuperaturus. 
Tris ab ca forte nite ago fmceri ritu notis offa define tomus ter almi 
zori parti at ſuper. Se, muſti bipes forum, orno? An ehur omine has 
ſum veri fine flipes; I pre ubi ſumto fata porcas 1 intendat ar ſum time for 


a meri Es ter, orat Criſta mas de. As tom pes, i avum real i in atro. 


Is 
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Is dicor is mari deflet me tecum in tomi cum pani ; formidinis in 
mi pate. Fori cantherina dea bellet alpha quarter ofa miles diſtans. 

Sed ito dic, præis mi lædi Mari abut orno® Heris anſer; O, as feras 
ab lac amore, aſſuetas Ajax, as meri as an apts, an das redito fartas 
4 marina rodis. 

Præbe ſpecus a ſatur de nec fa ſuperaturus: Ie beaturus Tori 
rori, as meri 2 fiper. 

Res tore mi in cornu curru olg jatur de. Udi diti fe, an das ſuras 

agunto, it 1ftos hamus. TIme comi tut nugator inant gell de ger vit. 
Atlas tu me ſufferat à gallus fora robur. Itis veri es ito paca juri. 
Cani je imas Indis Creta manas ubi? I cano. Pre ſurdo mne 1%, 
Sed ito dixit guietas alam. Senſu arſo pertica nata ni time triumpho 
vero pretor ; itis notat alto me. I valuit nota guarto vale, 

Mi puppi is ſolaminis legas i cantu fo mani errant, 

Seras de lite iſto flat ter. Aﬀat error is redito put a nos inani ars. 
Sera ſedi, pullus ſum fruitor letus pullum, an apri coxa bitumen de 
lite in. Ire _ a civi lite fora lædi, butio nimis tecum, Itis invent 
findito trito humorem. Itis as longa timeas ire membra jumento ſume 

fora det: At ipſi ragato poto vale : Uno Io nomen agro at. I met 
nom eſi at urne, a fot mi en emi; an di pedit in hiſco in. 

NY: imciput Eumenides ago in a fuari, Iambicum more care fulto re- 
bent it: Atom, cantu culmen fit fora meri cum pan ? Atri forum, 
prado. Finalis mi de lite. Obruit as fine aſſis inani citi. Ure caris in 
ops notabit fuſti. Aduncis mi de lite, juſtas a partais ures; ¶ herum, 
Ten cur age, an ai fecundun in almi folks, fora de oro. 
omi ad viſu toris toriſque nota peni inani Hanno veri an intereſt. 
Arma geſti Caro lina has no credit. An das tomi Georgica notabit en 
dure. Mi cur doctor toral ordinis nupera bootes. 

Miſer vi ceto ure datur An. Pre rem embrio bera beni. I * 
times caſtas hi ater. I mis terat urus. 


Satur de at nite. | - 


=. 7. CONS ULTATION 


— 


yen conſultation of four e upon a brd * Was wing. 


Firſt Datger. AM 
PP his ener ſic? Prae lætus felis puls It do es beat veris ito 


Second Doctor. No notis as qui caſſi e ver fel tu metri it. Inde 
edit is as faſtas an alarum, ora fire bellat nite. 


Third Doctor. It is veri hi. 
Fourth Doctor. Noto contra dictu in mi af uge mentitis veri loto 


de. It is as orto maladi fum callet. Here e ver id octo reti reſto 
a par Jori na mel an coli poſt ure. —Firf Doctor. It is a me gri 


mas I opt ne. 
Second Doctor. No docto rite quit fora quin fi. Heris a plane 
ſim tomo fit. Sorites Para celſus: prae re adit. 
Firfl Doctor. Nono doctor I ne ver quo te aqua af do. 
Second Doctor. Sum arſo: Mi autoris no ne. 
Third Doctor. No quare lingat pre ſenti des ire. His honor is ſic 
offa colli caſure as i {e here. 
Fourth Doctor. It is aether an atro phi ora coll caſu ſed : Ire 
membri re ad it in doctor me ades eſſe, here itis. | 
Third Doctor. I ne ver re ad apage init, no re ver in tendit. 
Second Dofor. Fer ne lis offa qui te ferent noti o nas i here. 
Firſt Doctor. Notis ab ludi fluxit is veri plene. R 
Second Doctor. ] fits a fluxit me re qui re ac lis ter. 
Third Doctor. I a ver his caſis venere a laſſi diſco ver edit in as 
hanc cor; an da poli pus in his no fe. An di fit dens! 1 cetis, ago 


no rea me en ſue. - 
Firſt Door. It is ad ange rus caſas ani. 
Fourth Doctor. T mus tellure alitis ago uti humor i in his belli. 


Hi ſto macto is empti. 
Fourth Doctor. It me bea pluri 85 ; avo metis veri pro per fora 


manat his age. 
Second 
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Second Doctor. Ure par donat preſenti des ire; his dis eas is a 
cataride clare it. 
Third Doctor. Atlas tume findit as tone in his quid ni es. 
Fourth Doctor. It is alea pro f fora uti ſe. Prae hos his a poti 
curi? cantu tellus. Ab lis ter me bene ceſſa riſum decens. Itis as 
urem edi in manicas es. 


his honor is de ad. 

Second Doctor. His time is cum. 

Firſt Doctor. Is it trudo ut hinc. 

Fourth Doclor. It is veri certa in. His par is belli ſto ringo ut 
foris de partu re. 

Third Doctor. Nae, i fis ecce lens is de ad u en dum apri 
eſto prae foris ſole. His honor has bina cato liquor a de iſti here. 

Firfl Doctor. Alor dis ſum times as tingi as an uſu reris. ä 

Second Doctor. A * ſtolis alligo time a verbi mi at en dans "Tl 
forti nite. 


Third Doctor. O mei ne vera telle na nil ordinis ſic nes ani 


more. 


Third Doctor, I findit iſto late tot hinc eka rem edi; fori * 


Fourth Doctor. Api ſtolis ne a quin a nil ordo fis qua liti; ſum 


pes fore times more. It iſtos mala fito a doctor o fis hic. 

Second Doctor. Lætus paco fitis time. 

Firſt Doctor. Abigo ditis hi time inde editis forus alto fallas 
campe ringo fas faſtas arato ut offa da iri; fori fera bea tinge veri 


minute; bimi ſolido. His lac quis, an tis turdis auſſi ſto ut valet 
is rea di forus. 


ſtans, 


Y 2 A Bumouraus 


Second Doctor. Ali feri ab aſt in a do, fori here ano is at adis 
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A PUMIOUT Os letter to „Dr. Sheridan, o, an a literalia ſcheme of writing. 


81 R. fl nt ; 
A you are a famous inſtructor of oth in the learned ” 
guages, I cannot doubt of your being willing to enco 
all uſeful inventions, that may further improve knowledge. I _ 
often lamented the unneceſſary loſs of time we ſuffer in tranſcrib- 
ing our thoughts by dividing our words into ſyllables, and writing 
the vowels at length, which fo frequently occur; that although 
they be but five, yet by occurring fo frequently as they do, they 
double our labour. Beſides the great loſs of paper, pens, and ink, 
which many among the learned are not ſo well able to ſpare. 

I confels, that in this polite and learned age of ours, many laud- 
able attempts have been pi for ſome remedy againſt this evil; 
partly by abbreviating words with apoſtrophes; "oo partly by 
lopping the poly ſy llables, leaving only one or two at moſt; as 
thus. Tis n't, t'nt, won't, can't, poz, pon, rep', phis, and many 
more. But alas, theſe are poor expedients and do not 80 to the 
foot of the diſeaſe. | 

My ſcheme is much more uſcful and extenſive. Althou oh I 
confeſs myſelf not to be altogether the original inventer. For 1 #7 
ſerve, that the ingenious gentlemen who play at Z/hite's choco- 
late-houſe, have ſome imperfe& idea of it; and I have ſeen ſome 
inſtances of it many years older, but very imperfect. By theſe ex- 
amples, I have theſe nine years 'paſt been conſidering the force of 
letters in our alphabet with relation to each other; 3 as ſchool- 

miſtreſſes teach young children to pronounce them in their horn- 
books, which is in this manner, A, Be or Bee, See, Dee, E, Ef, 
Gee, Each or Ach, I or Eye, Ka or Key, El, Em, En, O, Pee 
or Pe, Qu or Cue, Are or Err, Eſs, Tee or Tea, U or You, Dole 
U or Double You, Ex, Wy, Izzard. Now this, I fay, the very 
gaming lords at the chocolate-houſes have already ſome imperfect 


notion 
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notion of, as far as concerns the vowels. The ſame thing alſo men 
of buſineſs are not ignorant of, for thus three vowels ſhall ſtand, 
with the ſum affixed, for a good promiſſory note, IO U 20%. 

In ſhort, you need only read the letters as they are pronounced 
by boys and girls, when they are taught firſt to read, as A, Bee, 
Cee; and fix letters ſhall go as far as ten. This is only for diſpatch 
in writing; of which take the following ſpecimens. But I have 
materials for a treatiſe to contract words in ſpeaking, which as this 
finds encouragement, I ſhall publiſh enen 


A letter to your miſtreſs. 


R In ur a but; I ſtm u a dit. Ur mpr ndurs. O b ur but 
"nals. A tr faces ur but. Ur a gm; a gul; a rub. Icabpq 
uri: Ibchutkarouri, Icquar med. U retn; u r yy. 
Ur aprs. I c a pr b for u. I dſir ur pt, ur gnroſet; ur prſpquit; 
dene, enerit, fablit, ur xlnes apr. Ur a qrioet. Ritr nobls ur log. 
Ur a qn ma. Ur but dfis apls a pntr. I c ur but pres ur nmi. 


| Another letter in the literalia file. 


at ur nt; u dfil ur krks dli. I c ur a gr. Fac I aqq u. 
Vr nmii aqq u. Mli aqqs u. Qpd d fi i u. Ur r wh U 
th kt. Ogm nil ua thr. u th a br. Ur ri. I d fi u. I ſk pu. 1 
fq u. I k tquis u. Ua but. Ur re a but. U rſmbl ur ldr eſtr Fi 


I rmmbr dr Ptr. On Sqir. B guptr I c ur gloc. Qep ur tmpr. 
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A punning ErISTLE n nk 


Worthy Mr. PENNYFEATHER, 


M ADAM Jobnſen has been very ill uſed by her ſervants; they 
put ſhillings into her broth inſtead of groats, which made 
her Namp, I — they had them from one Tom Ducket, a ten- 
ant to major Mable, who I am told is reduced to nine- pence. We 
are doubting whether we ſhall dine at the Crown or the Angel. 
Honeft Mark Cob, who has been much moydored of late, will 
dine with us, but ſquire Manypenny and captain Sterling deſire 
to be excuſed, for they are engaged with Ved Silver to dine in 
Change-alley. They live in great har-mony, they met all- together 
laſt week, and fate as lovingly as horſes in a pound. I ſuppoſe you 
have heard of the rino-ceros lately arrived here. A captain was 
caſh-cered on Yedneſday. - A ſcavenger abuſed me this morning, 
but I made him down with his duſt, which indeed was a far- 
thing from my intentions. Mrs. Brent had a pi-ſtole from her; 
I would a' ginny'e a good deal for ſuch another. Mrs. Dingley 
has made a ſouſe for your collared cel. Alderman Coyn preſents 
his ſervice to you. I have nothing but half-pens to write with, 


ſo that you muſt excuſe this ſcrawl. One of my ſeals fell into 2 
chink. Iam, without allay, | 


Your moſt obedient, 
TOM. MITE. 

P. S. Mr. Cole preſents his ſervice to you, of which I am a- 
teſter. 


A LOVE. 
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Aud in is almi des ire, 


bob Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re; 
| Also veri findit a geſtis, 


Hlis mi ſeri ne ver at reſtis. 


An EPIGRA Men DIC. 
Dic, heris agro at, an da quarto finale, 


Fora ringat ure nos, an da firing at ure tale. 


Cum multis, aliis quae nunc, etc. 


ALETTER from a gentleman in the country to his friend in town. 


De te 
Fabula n-rratur. 


SIR), 


A you have been pleaſed very generouſly to honour me with 
your friendſhip, I think myſelf obliged to throw off all diſ- 
" guiſe, and diſcover to you my real circumſtances, which I ſhall 
do with all the openneſs and freedom imaginable. You will be 
ſurprized at the beginning of my ſtory, and think the whole a joke; 
but you may depend upon its being actually true, and, if need 
were, I can bring the parſon of the pariſh to teſtify the ſame. 
You muſt know then, that at this preſent time I live in a 
poor, little, ſorry houſe of clay, that ſtands upon the waſte, as 


other cottages do, and, what is worſt of all, am liable to be turned 


out at a minute's warning. It is a ſort of a copyhold tenure, and 
the cuſtom of the manor is this: For the firſt thirty years I am 
to pay no rent, but only to do fuit and ſervice, and attend upon 
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courts, which are kept once a week, and ſometimes FRY for 
twenty years after this I am to pay a roſe every year; and fur- 
ther than this, during the remainder of my lite, I am to pay a 
tooth, (which you will fay is a whimſical kind of acknowledgment) 
every two or three years, or oftener, if it be demanded : and when 
I have nothing more to pay, cut muſt be the word, and it will not 
be long ere my perſon will be ſeized. I might have had my tene- 
ment (ſuch as it is) upon better terms, if it bad not been for a fault 
of my great-grandfather: he and his wife together, with the ad- 
vice of an ill neighbour, were concerned in robbing an orchard 
belonging to the lord of the manor, and ſo forfeited this great pri- 
vilege, to my ſorrow I am ſure: but however I muſt do as well as 
I can, and ſhall endeavour to keep my houle in tolerable repair. 
My kitchen, where I dreſs my Gals, f is a comical little round- 
iſh ſort of a room, ſomewhat like an oven; it anſwers very well 
to the purpoſe it was deſigned for, and that is enough. My gar- 
rets (or rather my cock-lofts indeed) are very indifferently furniſhed ; 
but they are rooms which feu people. regard, now, unleſs to lay 
lumber in; however, I make ſhift to rub on in my little way, and 
when rent-day comes, I muſt ſee and diſcharge it as well as I can. 
Whenever I am turned out, I underſtand my lodge, or what- 
ever you pleaſe to call it, deſcends upon a low-ſpirited creeping 
tamily, remarkable for nothing, but being inſtrumental in ad- 
vancing the reputation of the great Moor * in Abchurch-lane : but 
be that as it will: I have one ſnug apartment, that lies on the 
left fide of my houſe, which I reſerve for my chiefeſt friends. It is 
very warm, where you will always be a welcome gueſt, and you 
may depend upon a lodging, as long as the edifice ſhall be in 


the tenure and ocou pation of, 
7 + Al 
Your humble ſervant. 


* An apothecary in L remarkable for (bing worm powder. 
a LETT E R 
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«> 


ut b hn BIS. 
598 Dr. HELSHAM. ; 
h TY Wov. as, at night, 1731. 


SIR), 

\ \ THEN I left you, I Bind m af of the grape's juice gk: 
I'm ſo full 5 pity, I nag oh, lack; ich 

And the patienteſt patient that ever you knew ſick ; 

Both when I am purge-fick, and when I am = BY 

pitied my cat, whom I knew by her mew ſick; 

She mended at firſt, but now ſhe's a-new ſick. 

Captain Butler made fome in the church Black and blue fack ; 

Dean C79/s, had he preach'd, would have made us all pew-ſick. 

Are not you, in a crowd, when you ſweat and ſtew, fick ? 

Lady Santry got out of the church when ſhe grew ſick, 

And, as faſt as ſhe could, to the deanry "hg ſick. 

Miſs Morice was (I can aſſure you tis true) ſick: 

For, who would not be in that numerous crew. ſick ? 

| Such muſick would make a fanatick or jew ſick : 5 

Vet, ladies are ſeldom at ombre or Jue fick: x ö 

Nor is old Vanny Shales , whene'er ſhe does brews, 6 ick. 

My footman ie? v6 from the church of a biuife ſick, 

And look'd like a rake, who was made in the ſtews ſick; 

But you learned doctors can make whom you chuſe ſick. 

Poor I myſelf I was, when I withdrew, ſick, 

For the fel of them made me like garlick ad rue fick. 

And I got thro the crowd, tho not led by a clew, ſick. 

Vou hop'd to find many (for that was your cue) ſick ; 


But, there were not a dozen (to give em their * al, „ 5 hs 


+ Vide Gratton inter Allens et cb. 1D 4 
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And thoſe to be ſure, ſtuck together like glew, ſick. 
So are ladies in crowds, when they ſqueeze and they ſcrew, ſick. 


You may find they are all, by their yellow pale hue, ſick; 
So am I, when tobacco, like Robin, I chew, lick. 


dad SHERIDAN. 


Nov. 23 at night. 


If I write any more, it will vals my poor mule ſick. 
This night I came home with a very cold dew ſick, 
And I with I may ſoon be not of an ague fick; 
But I hope I ne'er be, like you, of a ſhrew ſick, 


Who often has made me, by looking aſcue, ſick. 


Aan n 
To Dr. HALEN 


3 
Pray diſcruciate what follows » 


T HE dulleſt beaſt, and gentleman” 8 liquor, ot 


When young, is often due to the vicar. 


The dulleſt of beaſts, val ſwine J delight, 
Make up a bird very ſwift of flight. 


The dulleſt beaſt when high in ſtature, 
And another of royal nature, | 
For breeding 1 is a uſeful creature. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and a party diſtreſt, 
When too long, is bad at beſt. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and the ſaddle it wears, 
Is good for partrid ge, not for hares, 


The 
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The dulleſt beaſt and kind voice of a cat, 
Will make a horſe go, tho' he be not fat. 


The dulleſt of beaſts and of birds in a airy 5 
Is that by which all iviſbinen ſwear.” | 


The dulleſt beaſt and fam'd cg for 4 
Is a perſon very unfit for intrigues. 


The dulleſt beaſt and a cobler's tool,. 5* 
With a boy that is only fit for ſchool, 
In ſummer 1 is very pleaſant and cool. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and that which you kiſs, 


May break a limb of maſter or mils. 


Of ſerpent-kind, and what at diſtance kills, 
Poor miſtreſs Dingley oft hath felt its bills. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and eggs unſound, 
Without it I ether would walk on the ground. 


The dulleſt beaſt and what covers a houſe, 


Without it a writer is not worth a louſe. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and ſcandalous vermin, 
Of roaſt or boil'd, to the hungry is charming. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and what's cover d with cruſt, 
There's nobody but a fool that would truſt. 


The dulleſt beaſt mending highways, 
Is to a horſe an evil diſeaſe, 


The dulleſt beaſt and a hole in the ground, | FE 
Will dreſs a dinner worth five pound. of 
Thedulleſt beaſt, and what doctors pretend, | 
The cook-maid often has by the end. 


2 2 


wa 1 WBEDTERSTO! eh / 


The dulleſt beaſt and fiſh for lent ; 
May give you a blow you'll for ever repent. 


The dulleſt beaſt and a ſhameful jeer, 
Without it a ** ſhould never appear. 
wit Wedneſday dicht. 
I writ all theſe before I went to bed. Fray _ them for _, 
becauſe I cannot do it, | 


The 


Pg 
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The Blunders, eta Diftreſſes, and Misfor- 
tunes of QUIL CA. 


' Propoſed to contain one and twenty volumes in quarto. Begun April 


20, 1724. To be continued weekly, if due encouragement be giver. 


UT one lavk and a half in the whole houſe. 
The key of the garden door loſt. 

The empty bottles all uncleanable. 

The veſlels for drink few and leaky. 

The new houſe all going to ruin before it is ae. FE. 

One hinge of the ſtreet door broke off, and the people forced 
to'go out and come in at the back-door. 

The door of the dean's bed-chamber full of large * 

The beaufet letting in ſo much wind that it almoſt blows out 
the candles. 

The dean's bed eng every n to fall under him. 

The little table looſe and broken in the joints. 

The paſſages open over head, by which the cats paſs continually 
into the cellar and eat the wand for which one was tried, con- 
demned, and executed by the ſword. 

The large table in a very tottering condition. 

But one chair in the houſe fit for fitting on, and that in a very 
ill ſtate of health. | 

The kitchen perpetually crowded with ſavages. 

Not a bit of mutton to be had in the country. | 

Want of beds, and a mutiny thereupon among the ſervants, till 
ſupplied from Kells. 

An egregious want of all the moſt common neceſſary utenſils. 
| Not a bit of turf this cold weather, and Mrs. Johnſom and the 
dean in perſon, with all their ſervants, farced to aſſiſt at the bog in 
gathering up the wet bottoms of old clamps. | 

The 
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The grate in the ladies bed-chamber broke, and forced to be 
removed, by which they were compelled to be without fire, the 
chimney ſmoaking intolerably ; and the dean's great coat was em- 


. ployed to ſtop the wind from coming down the chimney, without 


which expedient they muſt have been ſtarved to death. 

A meſſenger ſent a mile to borrow an old broken tun-diſh. 

Bottles ſtopt with bits of wood and tow, inſtead of corks. 

Not one utenſil for a fire, except an old pair of tongs, which 
travels through the houſe, and is likewiſe employed to take the 
meat out of the pot, for want of a fleſh-fork. - . 

Every ſervant an arrant thief as to victuals and drink, 51 every 
comer and goer as errant a thief of eyery thing he or he can lay 
their hands on. 


The ſpit blunted with poking i into bogs for a and tears the 


meat to pieces, 


Bellum atque foeminam: or a kitchen war between nu ſe and 
a naſty crew of both ſexes; ſhe to preſerve order and cleanlineſs, 
they to deſtroy both; and they generally are conquerors. 


April 28. This morning the great fore-door quite open, dancing 
backwards and forwards with all its weight upon the lower hinge, 
which muſt have been broken if tho dean had not” accidentally 
come and relieved it. 

A great hole in the floor of 86 ladies Shae, every hour 


| hazarding a broken leg. . 


Two damnable iron ſpikes erect on the dean's bedſtcad, by 
which he is in danger of a broken ſhin at riſing and going to 
bed. 

The ladies and dean's Damen growing faſt into the manners 
and thieveries of the natives; the ladies themſelves very much 
corrupted ; the dean perpetually ſtorming, and in danger of 
either loſing all his fleſh, or FRO: into barbarity for the, fake of 


PEACE. 


- Mrs. 


BLUNDERS, etc. OF QUILCA. 1275 


Mrs. Dingley full of cares for herſelf, and blunders and negli- 
gence for her friends. Mrs. Johmſom ſick and helpleſs. The dean 
deaf and fretting ; the lady's maid aukward and clumſy; Robert 
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lazy and forgetful; William a pragmatical, ignorant, and conceited i} 
puppy; Robin and nurſe the two great and only ſupports of the bi 
family. 3 3 

22 laftaeum : or the milky battle, fought between the * 
dean and the crew of Quilca; the latter inſiſting on their privi- N 
lege of not milking till eleven in the forenoon; whereas Mrs. 0 
Jobnſom wanted milk at eight for her health. In this battle the 3 
dean got the victory; but the crew of Quilca begin to rebel * 
again; for it is this day almoſt ten o clock, and Mrs. Johnſon hath " 
not got her milk. 


A proverb on the lazineſs and lodgings of the ſervants : The 
warſe their fiye, the longer they lie. 

Two great holes in the wall of the ladies hed-chamber, juſt at 1 
the back of the bed, and one of them directly behind Mrs. John- 4 
ſon's pillow, either of which would blow out a candle in the calm- [17 


eſt day. | 


* 
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Character of P_—te MH. 


AA—— has the reputation of moſt profound and univerſal 
=" learning; this is the general opinion, neither can it be ea- 
ſily diſproved. An old ruſty iron- cheſt in a banker's ſhop, ſtrong- 
ly lockt, and wonderful heavy, is full of gold ; this is the general 
opinion, neither can it be diſproved, provided the key be loſt, 
and what is in it be wedged fo cloſe that it will not by any 
motion diſcover the metal by the chinking. Doing good is his 
_ pleaſure; and as no man conſults another in his pleaſures, neither 
does he in this; by his aukwardneſs and unadviſedneſs diſappoint- 
ing his own good deſigns. His high ſtation hath placed him in 
the way of great employments, which, without the leaſt poliſhing 
his native ruſticity, have given him a tincture of pride and am- 
bition. But theſe vices would have paſſed concealed under his 
natural ſimplicity, if he had not endeavoured to hide them by art. 
His diſpoſition to ſtudy is the very fame with that of an uſurer 
to hoard up money, or of a vicious young fellow to a wench : 
nothing but avarice and evil concupiſcence, to which his conſti- 
tution has fortunately given a more innocent turn. He is ſordid 
and ſuſpicious in his domeſticks, without love or hatred ; which 
is but reaſonable, ſince he has neither friend nor enemy; without 
joy or grief; in ſhort, without all paſſions but fear, to which of 
all others he hath leaſt temptation, having nothing to get or to 
loſe; no poſterity, relation, or friend to be ſolicitous about; and 
placed by his ſtation above the reach. of fortune or envy. He 
hath found out the ſecret of preferring men without deſerving 
their thanks; and where he diſpenſes his favours to perſons of 
merit, they are leſs obliged to him than to fortune. He is the 
firſt of human race, that with great advantages of learning, piety, 
and ſtation ever eſcaped being a great man. 'That which reliſhes 
beſt with him, is mixt liquor and mixt company, and he is 

ſeldom 
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. ſeldom unprovided with very bad of both. He is fo wiſe to value 
his own health more than other mens noſes, ſo that the moſt 
honourable place at his table is much the worſt, eſpecially in 
ſummer. It has been affirmed that originally he was not altoge- 
ther devoid of wit, till it was extruded. from his head to make 
room for other mens thoughts. He will admit a governor, pro- 
vided. it be one who is very officious and diligent, outwardly pious, 
and one that knows how to manage and make the moſt of his 
fear. No man will be either glad or ſorry at his death, except 
his ſucceſſor. 7 | ng 42 
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flog. 2d. | Tnoveurs: on various Shi. 

Len W. 8 penned d with che untioſt care and erb ddſe a in the 
ery guage, are often perverted to- wrong rieanings; ; then 
why — we wonder that the Bible is ſo? 

ee men are accuſed for not knowing their weakneſs, u 
perhaps as few know: their own ſtrength. 

A man ſeeing a waſp! creeping into a vial filled wich honey, 
| that was hung on a fruit-tree, ſaid thus: Why, thou fottiſh ani- 
mal, art thou mad to go into the vial, where you ſee many hun- 
dieds of your kind dying before you? The reproach is juſt, an- 
ſwered the waſp, but not from you men, who are fo far from 
taking example by other people's follies, that you will not take 
warning by your own. If after falling ſeveral times into this vial, 
and eſcaping by chance, I ſhould fall in again, I ſhould then but 
reſemble you. 

An old miſer kept a tame jack-daw, that aſd to ſteal pieces 
of money, and hide them in a hole, which the cat obſerving, 
aſked, Why he would hoard up thoſe round ſhining things that 
he could make no uſe of? Why faid the jack-daw, my maſter 
has a whole cheſt-full, and makes no more uſe of them than J. 

Men are contented to be lauglied at for their wit, but not for 
their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would reſolve never to complain 
in their works of criticks and detractors, the next age would not 
know that they ever had any. 

After all the maxims and ſyſtems of trade and commerce, a 


ſtander-by would think the ate of the world were moſt ridi- 
culouſſy contrived. 


Th eſe Thoughts and the Bons Mots de Stella lection of Contes d rire and Bins Mets, men- 
that follow, ' ſeem to be part of Sheridan's col- tioned in letter xxxIII. 


There 
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There are few countries which, if well cultivated, would not 
ſupport double the number of their inhabitants, and yet fewer 
where one third part of the people are not extremely ſtinted even 
in the neceſſaries of life. I ſend out twenty barrels of corn, which 
would maintain a family in bread for a year, and I bring back 
in return a veſſel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows would 


drink in leſs than a month at the expence of their health and 
reaſon. b 


A motto for the Jeſuits: 


Quae regio in terris noſtri non plena laboris? 

A man would have but few ſpectators, if he offered to lie 
| for three-pence, how he could thruſt a red hot iron into a barrel 
of gunpowder, and it ſhould not take fire“. 

Query, Whether churches are not dormitories of the living as 
well as of the dead? | 

Harry Killegrew ſaid to lord Yharton, © You would not ſwear 
** at that rate, if you thought you were doing God honour.” 

A copy of verſes kept in the cabinet, and only ſhewn to a few 
friends, is like a virgin much ſought iter and admired; but when 
printed and publiſhed, is like a common whore, whom ny body 


may purchaſe for half a crown. 


Lewis the XIVth of France ſpent his life in turning a good name 
into a great. 

Since the union of divinity and bunnen y i is the great article of 
our religion, it is odd to ſee ſome clergymen in their writings of 
divinity wholly devoid of humanity. 

The epicureans began to ſpread at Rome in the empire of Au- 
guſtus, as the ſocinians, and even the epicureans too did in England 
towards the end of king Charles the ſecond's reign ; which is reck- 
oned, though very abſurdly, our auguſtan age. They both ſeem 
to be cor ptions occaſioned by luxury and peace, and 10 polite- 
neſs beginning to decline. 


* See The Wander of Mondera. 
A a 2 | Some- 
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Sometimes 1 read a book with pleaſu re, and deteſt the author. 
At a bockſeller's ſhop ſome time ago I ſaw a book with this 


— 4 title; Poems by the — oa of the Choice. Not enduring to read a 


dozen lines, I aſked the company with me, whether they had ever 
ſeen the book, or heard of the poem from whence the author 
denominated himſelf; they. were all as ignorant as I. But I find 
it common with theſe {ſmall dealers in wit and learning, to give 
themſelves a title from their firſt adventure, as Don Quixot uſually 
did from his laſt. This ariſeth from that great importance, i cx 
every man ſuppoſeth himſelf to be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called he critich, who had writ a three- 
penny pamphlet againſt the power of France, being in the country 
and hearing of a french privateer hovering about the coaſt, although 
he were twenty miles from the ſea, fled to town, and told 55 
friends, they need not wonder at his haſte; for the king of France 
having got intelligence where he was, had ſent a privateer on * 
poſe to catch him +. . 

Dr. Gee, prebendary of 7/ef1infter, who had writ a ſmall paper 

againſt popery, being obliged to travel for his health, affected to 


diſguiſe his perſon, and change his name, as he paſſed through 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy; telling all the engliſbʒ he met, that be 


was afraid of being murdered, or put into the inquiſition. He was 
—_ the ſame farce at Pari, till Mr. Prior (who was then ſe- 
cretary to the ambaſſy) quite diſconcerted the doctor by malici- 
ouſſy diſcovering the ſecret, and offering to engage body for body, 
that not a creature would hurt him, or had ever heard of him or 


his pamphlet. 
A chamber-maid to a lad y of my acquaintance, thirty miles 


from Londen, had the very fame turn of thought, when talking 


with one of her lere ſhe ſaid; “ I hear it is all over 
85 Karan already, that 1 am going to leave my lady: and ſo had 


The Rev. Mr. bun. See An account of the phrenzy of * Dennis. 
a foot- 


— 
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— 


a footman, who being newly married, deſired his comrade to tell 
him freely what the town ſaid of it. | 

When ſomebody was telling a certain great miniſter, that peo- 
ple were diſcontented; © Poh, ſaid he, half a dozen fools are prat- 
e ing in a coffee-houſe, and preſently think their own noiſe about 
ce their ears is made by the world.” I: 

The death of a private man is generally of fo little importance 
to the world, that it cannot be a thing of great importance in itſelf; 
and yet I do not obſerve from the practice of mankind, that either 
philoſophy or nature have ſufficiently armed us againſt the fears 
which attend it. Neither do I find any thing able to reconcile us 
to it, but extreme pain, ſhame, or deſpair ; for poverty, impriſon- 
ment, ill fortune, grief, ſickneſs, and old age, do generally fail. 

Whence comes the cuſtom of bidding a woman look upon her 
apron-ſtrings to find an excuſe? Was it not from the apron of fig- 
leaves worn by Eve, when ſhe covered herſelf, and was the firſt 
of her ſex who made a bad excuſe for eating the forbidden fruit? 

I never wonder to ſee men wicked, but I often wonder to ſee 
them not aſhamed. | it 

Do not we ſee how eafily we pardon our own actions and 1 
paſſions, and the very infirmities of our bodies; why ſhould it be : 
wonderful to find us pardon our own dullneſs ? i 

Dignity and ſtation, or great riches, are in ſome ſort neceſſary Py 
to old men, in order to keep the younger at a diſtance, who are I 
otherwiſe apt to inſult them upon the ſcore of their age. | . | 

There is no vice or folly that requires ſo much nicety and ſkill by 
to manage, as vanity ; nor any which by ill management makes ſo 
contemptible a figure, 5 N 

Obſervation is an old man's memory. 

Politicks are nothing but corruptions, and are conſequently of 
no uſe to a good king or a good miniſtry; for which reaſon all 
courts are ſo full of politicks. 

Eloquence {mooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with oil. 

Hot : Imaginary 
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Imaginary evils ſoon become real ones by indulging our reflec- 
tions on them ; as he, who in a melancholy fancy ſees ſomething 
like a face on the wall or the wainſcot, can by two or three touches 
with. a lead n make it look viſible 5 agreeing with what he 
fancied. _ 

Men of great parts are often unfortu nate in the management of 
publick buſineſs, becauſe they are apt to go out of the common 
road by the quickneſs of their imagination. This I once faid to 
my lord Bolingbroke, and deſired he would obſerve, that the clerks 
in his office uſed a ſort of ivory knife with a blunt edge to divide 
a ſheet of paper, which never failed to cut it even, only requiring 
a ſtrong hand, whereas if they ſhould make uſe of a ſharp pen- 
knife, the ſharpneſs would make it 80 often out of the creaſe, and 
disfigure the paper. f 

He who does not provide for his own * St. Paul ſays, 7s worſe 
than an infidel. And I think, he who provides * {or his own 
houſe, is juſt equal with an infidal, 

Jealouſy like fire may ſhrivel up horns, but it makes them tink. 

A footman's hat ſhould fly off to every body; and therefore 
Mercury, who was Jupiter $ foorman, had wings faſtened to * 
ca 

Wii a; a man pretends love, "OR courts for money, he i 18 like a 
Juggler, who conjures away your ſhilling, and conveys Ringling 
very undecent under the hat. 

All panegyricks are mingled with an * of poppy. 

I have known men happy enough at ridicule, who upon grave 
be were perfectly ſtupid; of which Dr. Echard of Cambridge, 
who writ The contempt of the clergy, was a great inſtance. | 

One top of Parnaſſus was ſacred to Bacchus, the other to Apollo. 
| Matrimony hath many children; Repentance, Diſcord, Poverty, 
Jealouſy, Sickneſs, Spleen, Loathing, erc. 

Viſion 1 is the art of ro things inviſible. 9 et 

N The 
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The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to keep 
his countenance, and never to keep his word. 
J aſked a poor man how he Aid ? He ſaid, he was like a waſh- 
ball, always in decay. 
* ippocrates, Aph. 3 2. Self. 6. ohr that ſtuttering people 
are always ſubject to a looſeneſs. I wiſh phyſicians had power 
to remove the profuſion of words in many people to the inferior 


parts. 
A man dreamt he was a cuckold; a friend told him it was a had 


ſign, becauſe when a dream is true, 7 :rgil ſays it paſſes through the 


horned gate. 
Love is a flame, and therefore we ay, beauty is attractive; be- 


cauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a great drawer. 
Cives, the moſt honourable name among the Romans; a citizen, 


a word of contempt among us. 


A lady who had gallantries and ſeveral children, told her huſ- 
band he was like the auſtere man, who reaped where he did not 


ſow. _. 
Me read that anafs's head was fold for eighty pieces of ſilver; 


they have been lately fold ten thouſand times dearer, and yet the ey 


were never more plentiful. 
I muſt complain the cards are ill ſhuffled, till I have a good 


hand. 
Very few men do proper y live at preſent, but are Fe ng to 


live another time. 
When I am reading a book, whether wiſe or filly, it ſeems to 


me to be alive and talking to me. 
Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, I look 


upon as perſons out of the world, and only myſelf and the ſcene 


about me to be in it. 
When I was young, I thought all the world as well as myſelf 


was wholly taken up in diſcourſing upon the laſt new play. 
| | | | : My 
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My lord Cromarty, after fourſcore, went to his country-houſe in 

r kr with a 1 to ſtay ſix years there and live thriftily, 

in order to ſave up money, that he might ſpend i in London. 
It is ſaid of the horſes in the viſion, that their power was in their 

mouths and in their tails. What is ſaid of horſes in the viſion, 
in reality may be ſaid of women. 

Elephants are always drawn ſmaller than the life, but a flea al- 

ways | 

| When of old folks tell us of many paſſages in their youth between 

them and their company, we are apt to think how much happier 


thoſe times were than the preſent. 


Why does the elder ſiſter dance bare-foot when the younger is 
married before her? is it not that ſhe may appear ſhorter, and con- 
ſequently be thought younger than the bride? =» 

No man will take counſel, but every man will take money; 
therefore money is better than counſel, 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who was not a dunce. 

A perſon reading to me a dull poem of his own making, I pre- 
vailed on him to ſcratch out fix lines together ; in turning over 
the leaf, the ink being wet, it marked as many lines on the other 
fide; whavied the poet complaining, I bid him be caly, for it would 
be better if thoſe were out too. 

At Windſor I was obſerving to my lord Bolingbroke, that the 
tower where the maids of honour lodged (who at that time were 


not very handſome) was much frequented with crows. My lord 
laid, it was becauſe Te ſmelt carrion. 


Baus 
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Bons Mots Ae STE ELLA. 


Lady ors my intimate acquaintance both in England and 

Ft 217 in which laſt kingdom ſhe lived from the eighteenth 
year of her age, twenty-ſix years, had the moſt and fineſt accom- 
pliſhments of any perſon I ever knew of either ſex. It was obſerved 
by all her acquaintance, that ſhe never failed in company to ſay 
the beſt thing that was ſaid, whoever was by; yet her companions 
were uſually perſons of the beſt underſtanding in the kingdom. 
Some of us, who were her neareſt friends, lamented that we never 
wrote down her remarks, and what the French call Bons Mots. 
I will recollect as many as I can remember. 
We were diverting ourſelves at a play called What is it like? 
One perſon is to think, and the reſt, without knowing the thing, 
to ſay what it is like. The thing thought on was the ſpleen; ſhe 
had faid it was like an oyſter, and gave her reaſon e 
| becauſe it is removed by taking ſteel inwardly. 

Dr. Sheridan, who ſquandered more than he could afford, 3 
out his purſe as he ſat by the fire, and found it was very hot; ſhe 
ſaid, the reaſon was, that his money burnt in his pocket. 

She called to his ſervants to know what ill ſmell was in the 
kitchen ? they anſwered, they were making matches: Well, ſaid 
ſhe, I have heard 5 e were made in heaven, but by the brim- 
ſtone, one would think they were made in hell. 

After ſhe had been eating ſome ſweet thing, a little of it hap- 
pened to ſtick on her lips;-a gentleman told her of it, and offered 
to lick it off; ſhe faid, No fir, I thank you, I e a tongue of 
my own. 

In the late king 8 tie, a gentleman aſked Jervas the painter, 
where he lived in London he anſwered, next door to the kin g 


(for his houſe was near S. James's). T he other wondering how 
Bb that 
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that could be; ſhe faid, You miſtake Mr. Jervas, for he only 
means next door to the fig: of a king. 

A gentleman who bad been very filly and part in her company, 
at laſt began to grieve at remembering the loſs of a child lately 
dead. A biſhop Kung by comforted him; that he ſhould be eaſy, 
becauſe the child was gone to heaven. No, my lord, ſays ſhe, that 
is it which moſt grieves him, becauſe he is ſure never to ſee his 
„„ TE. > 3 
| Having ſeen ſome letters writ by a king in a very large hand, 

and ſome perſons wondering at them, ſhe ſaid it confirmed the 
old ſaying, That kings had long hands. tt 

Dr. Sheridan famous for punning, intending to ſell a bargain, 
faid, he had made a very good pun, Some ng At what it 
was? He anſwered, my a—. The other taking offence, ſhe infiſted 
the doctor was in the right, for every body knew that punning was 
his blind fide. 8 EA EE 

When ſhe was extremely ill, her phyſicians faid, Madam, you 
are near the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you 
up again, She anſwered, Doctor, I fear I ſhall be ov of breath be- 
fore I get up to the top. | OE 

A dull parſon talking of a very ſmart thing faid to another 
parſon as he came out. of the pulpit, he was hammering a long 
time, but could not remember the jeſt; ſhe being impatient ſaid, 
I remember it very well, for I was there, and the words were theſe : 
Sir, you have been blundering at a ſtory this half hour, and can 
neither make head nor tail of it. 4% 


* F 
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A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance who affected 
ſmartneſs and repartee, was aſked by ſome of the company how his 
nails came to be ſo dirty? He was at a loſs, but ſhe ſolved the 
difficulty; by ſaying, the doctor's nails grew dirty by ſcratching 
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A LETTER 


A 


L ET T E R 


FROM THE 


Grand MISTRESS 


OF THE 


Female Free-Maſons 


T O 


GEORGE FAULKNER, Printer, 


Ixion impicus, lewd, profane, 
Bright Juno woo'd, but wd in vain, 
Long had he langui 72 d for the dame, 
Till Jove at length to quench his flame, 
Sums ſay for fear, fone ſay for pity, 
Sent him a cloud, like Juno pretty, 
As like as if tere drawn by painters, 
On which he got a race of Centaurs. 
A bite, quoth VENUS. 


A. B. C. lib. vi. p. 107. 
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Sete it is ef late denen bm in town in writing to 
all the world, to addreſs to you, our ſociety of femals free 
2naſons: has alſo choſen you for our printer; and ſo, without pre- 
face, art, or embelliſhment (for truth and a ſhort paper needs none 
of them) our female lodge has the whole myſtery as well as any 
lodge in Europe, with proper inſtructions in writing; and, what will 
ſeem more f trange to you, without the leaſt taint of perjury, By 
this time any reader who is a maſon, will, L know, laugh, and 
not without indignation. But that matters not much, our ſex has 


long owed yours this good turn: you refuſed to admit queen 


Elizabeth, and even Semiramis queen of Babylon, though each of 


them (without ping) had a great deal of male fleſh upon their 
bodies; but at laſt you will be forced to own we have it; and thus 
it was we came by it. 

A gentleman, who is a great friend to all our members, who 
has ſince inſtructed and formed: us into a /odge, and who we 
therefore call our guardian, fell in lately with a lodge of free 
maſons at Omagh in Ulter. They preſſed bim hard to come into 
their ſociety, and at length en They wanted an Ou Teſta- 
ment to ſwear him by: The innkeeper”s Bible having both Old and 
New bound up together, would not do: for the free maſons oath 
being of much older date than the ew Teſtament, that is from 
the building of Solomon's temple (for till then it was but a pro- 
teſtation well larded over with cux/es and execrations) they are al- 
ways ſworn on the O Teſſament only. They offer to buy the: 
fellow's Bible, he conſents; but finding they were to eut away the 
Neu Teſtament from the Ola, concluded them at once a pack of 
prophane wretches, and very piouſly reſcued his Bible. This * 


hours gone on his journey next morni 
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of ſwearing on the O/d Teftament only is what has given birth 
to the vulgar error, That free maſons renounce the Mew Teſtament. 
So they: proceeded on the reſt of the ceremony, deferring} the oath 
till next morning, one of them having an Old Teſtament for the 
purpoſe at his houſe hard by. This, it is true, was a heinous 
blunder againſt the canons of free maſonry. But the gentlemen 
were far gone in / uch and whiſky. In ſhort, our friend and pre- 
ſent guardian is made a frre = wnfworn maſon, and vas three 
5 before the merry free 
Maſons awoke to ſend for their Ola Tefiament; and, what was 
worſe, they had taught him the form 75 the . n he was 
to ſwear in the morning. 

Now, as to the ſecret words 15 a uſed) among PIO Ga 
it is to be obſerved, that in the heb72w alphabet (as our guardian 
has informed our Lage in writing) there are four pair of letters, of 
which each pair is ſo like, that at firſt view, they ſeem to be the 
ſame, Beth and Caph, Gimel and Nun, Cheth and Thau, Daleth 
and Reſch; and on theſe depend all their fignals and grips. | 

Cheth and Thau are ſhaped like two ſtanding gallowſes, * * 


legs each; when two maſons accoſt each other, one cries Cheth, the 


other anfoiers Thau, ſignifying that they would ſooner be hanged 


on the gallows, p divulge the ſecret. 


Then againz Beth and Caph are each like a 8 hing on 
one of the ſide- poſts, and, when uſed as above, imply this pious 
prayer: May all who woke the ſecret, hang upon the gallows 5 it 


falls down. "This is their N br K 2 the great 


word. 

Daletl 5 Reſeb a. are like two half vallowſes/ 0 or a a'gallows cut 
in two, at the croſs ſtick on top, by which, when pronounced, 
they intimate to each other, that they would rather be half hanged, 
than name either gens or NY "m_ wy buy a brother, o as to 


be underſtood. | Ty” | *M 


* 
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v hen one ſays Cimmel, the other anſwers Maar; then the firſt 
again joining both letters together, repeats three times, Gimel- 
Nun, Gimel- Vun, Gimel-Nun, by which they mean that they are 
united as one in intereſts, ſecrecy, and affection. This laſt i word 
has in time been depraved i in the pronunciation from Gimmel. Mun 
to Gimelum, and at laſt to Giblun, and ſometimes Giblin; which 
word being by ſome accident diſcovered, they now a- days pretend 


it is but a mock word. 


Another of their words has been maimed. in the pronunciation 


by the "illiterate, that is the letter Lamech, which was the buſh 


word, tor, when {ſpoke by any brother in a lage, it was a warning 
to the reſt to have a care of liſteners. It is now corruptly pro- 
nounced Lan, but the maſons pretend this alſo is a noch word, for 
the ſame reaſon as Giblin: this play with the hebrew W 1s very 
anciently called Man ABOLRTH. 

When one brother orders another to walk like a maſon, bs ini 
walk four ſteps backwards; four, becauſe of the four pair of letters 
already mentioned, and backwards becauſe the hehre is writ and 
read backwards. 

As to their my/terious 2 they are as follows ; - if, they 
company, where they cannot with ſafety ſpeak the above words, 

they take each other by the hand, one draws one of the letters of 
the r with his finger on the other's Na which he re- 


turns as in ſpeaking. 


It is worth obſerving, nn a certain \ edge i in town publica ſore; 
time ago a ſheet full of oc maſonry, purely to puzzle and banter 


the town, with ſeveral falſe figns and words, as {ada or Adam, 
writ backwards, Boas, Mimrod, Takins, Pæctoral, Guiturad,. etc.. 


but not one word of the real ones, as you ſee by what has been laid 


of the Max ABOLRTRH. 
Alfter king 
he revived augſ of which he was grand maſter both in Saarland 


and . it had been entirely ſuppreſſed by queen E/zaberh, 


2 


be in 


James the ſixth's acceſſion to the Ms of En W 
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becauſe: ſhe coul not get into the ſecret. All perſons of quality, 
after the example of the king, got themſelves admitted free nqſont; 
but they made a kind of MaxaBOIETH in Exgliſb, in imitation of 
the true and ancient one; as I. O. U. H. a gold key; I e you each 
a hey; H. CCCC his ruin. Each foreſees hit ruin. I. C. U. 
B. VV. for me, Tee you be too wiſe for me. And a great deal more 
of the ſame fooliſh ſtuff, which took its riſe from a wy fun r 
1 word Bee; for you Ny" know, that 
-A ese has in all ages and nations, been the 05 e- 
2 bl of naſom y, becauſe it excels all other living creatures in 
the contrivance and: commodiouſneſs of its habitation or comb; as, 
among many other authors, doctor Mc. Gregor, now profeſſor of 
mathematics in Cambridge (as our guardian informs us) hath learn- 
edly demonſtrated; nay, aſomy or building ſeems to be the very 
Ener or nature of the bee, for her building not the ordinary way 
of all other living creatures is the generative cauſe, which pro- 
duces the young: ones (you know, I 1 that Kar are of 
either fe. 
For this fn the kin gs of Raus both þa ans Aer ah 2 
always eminent fr2e-aſons, carried three bees 2 their arm. But 
to avoid the imputation of the egyprian idolatry of worſhipping 
a bee, Cldoveus their firſt chriſtian king called them lilies or flower- 
de- luces, in which, notwithſtanding the ſmall change made for 
diſguiſe ſake, there is ſtill the exact . of a hee. You have per- 
haps read of a great number of golden bees found in the coffin of 
a pagan king of France near Bruſſels many ages after ChzIs r, 
which he had ordered ſhould: be buried wich him in token of 
his having been a nan. . 
The eg yptians, always , a pan. ancient So 5.9 ſe cad 
divitia worſhip to a bee under the outward ſhape of a bull, the 
better to conceal the myſtery, which 45/1, by them called Apis, i is 
the latin word for a bee; the aenigma repueſeritin g the bee by a bull 
rere in this; that, according to the doctine of the e 


£ | lauge 
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lodge of free maſons, the ſouls: of all tlie cow-kind:tranſmigrate into 


bees, as one #77 gil a poet, much in favour with the emperor Au. 
guſſus becauſe of his me . in muede 1 d cried; and 


. A Kr __ ehe 


| If "ot 
For our r altars raiſes Goat his herd he culls/ |. 2 
For ſlaughter four the faireſt of his Sull, KM 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he took, 115 yd 
1 7 fair, and all unknowing of the yoke; e 
Nine mornings thence, with ſacrifice and pro rs. 
The gods invok'd, he to the grove a 
- Behold a prodigy! for from within 
The broken bowels and the bloated ſkin: 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms; Y 
e iſſue throu gh the ſides nn bears, ec. 


Wat * e call a (I was fat the above * by 
antiquity called a HIVx of free maſons. And for the ſame reaſons 
when a diſſention happens in a hdge, the going off and forming 
another lodge is to this day called Swan 

Our guardian is of opinion, that the preſent maſonry is ſo tar- 
niſhed by the ignorance of the working, we ſome other illiterate 
-1aſons, that very many, even whole /adges, fall under the cenſure of 
the venerable chineſe Brachman, whoſe hiſtory of the riſe, pro- 
oreſs, and decay of free maſonry, writ in the chine/e tongue, is 
lately tranſlated into a certain european language. This chingſe ſage 
ſays, the greateſt part of current -za/ons judge of the myſteries 150 
uſe of that ſacred art, juſt as a man perfectly illiterate judges of 
an excellent book, in which, when opened to him, he finds no 
other beauties than, the regular uniformity in every page, the ex- 
actneſs of the lines in length, and e ine; & and blackneſs of 
the ink, and whiteneſs of the paper, or, as the famous britiſb free 


Cc majan 
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maſon Mx xl rx fays of the ſtars in the firmament, when viewed by 


a child, eic. But I ſhall not trouble you with the length of the 
quotatiom at preſent; becauſe Merlin und friar Bacon on free ma- 


/onry are ſoon to be dreſſed up in modern egh/b, and ſold by our 


printer Mr. Faulkner, if duly encouraged by ſubſcribers; and alſo 
a key to Raymundus Lullius, without whoſe help, our guardian 
ſays, it is impoſſible to come at the quinteſſence of frze maſonry. 
But ſome will perhaps object, how came your unſworn guardian 
by this refined and unconimon knowledge in the great art? To 


which I anſwer that, 


The branch of the lodge of Solomon's 0 8 | afterwards called 


the Hage of St. John of Feruſalem, on which our guardian fortu- 


nately hit, is, as I can eafily prove, the ancienteſt and pureſt now 
on earth ; from whence came the famous old ſcottiſh lage of Kill- 
winin, of which all the kings of Scotland have been from time to 
time grand maſters without interruption down from the days of 


Fergus, who reigned there more than 2000 years ago, long before 


the knights of St.” John of Jeruſalem, of the knights of Malia, to 


which two /adpes I muſt nevertheleſs allow the honour of having 
adorned the ancient jew;f and pagan maſonry with many religious 
and clirftign rue 071M WY 127 190 2005 ON 2 ets 4 
Fergus being eldeſt fon to the chief king of Ireland was carefully 


inſtructed in all the arts and ſciences, eſpecially in the natural 


magick, and the cabaliſtical philoſophy (afterwards called the Ro- 


- fecrucians) by the pagan druids of Ireland and Mona, the only true 


cabaliſts then extant in the we/terx world. (For they had it im- 
mediately from the phoenicians, chaldaeans, and eg yptiams, which 
I, though but a woman, can prove.) The eg yþzia7s probably had 
it immediately from Abraharn, as the ſcripture plainly hints in the 
life of that patriarch; and it is allowed, I am told; by men of learn- 
ing, that the occult as well as moral philoſophy of all the pagans 
was well beſprinkled and enriched from the caballiftical fchool of 
the patriarchs, and afterwards by the talmmidiſir and other inferior 

N rabbins, 


LY 
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rabbins, though the prevailing idolatry of thoſe days much de- 
praved and vitiated it. | e _ Be 
Fergus, before his deſcent upon the picłs in Scotland, raiſed that 
famous ſtructure, called to this day Cerrick Fergus after his name, 
the moſt myſterious piece of architecture now on earth (not ex- 
cepting the pyramids of the egyptian maſons, and their Hierogly- 
phicks or free maſons ſigns) as any ſkilful free maſon may eaſily 
perceive by examining it according to the rules of the art. He 
built it as a ſedge for his college of free mafors, in thoſe days called 
druids, which word, our guardian aſſures us, ſignifies an oak in the 
greek language, becauſe oak is. one -of the beſt timber trees for 
building, of which (eſpecially the marine architecture) the druids 
were the only maſters, though your modern term of naſom implies 
no more than a worker in ſtone;' erroneouſly enough indeed, or 
at leaſt far ſhort of the true and ancient term of druid, ſince the 
marine architecture, the moſt uſeful branch of the facred art, cor- 
reſponds naturally and perfectly with the word druid, or worker 
in oak, and hath nothing at all to do with ftones of any kind, 
"till Jaſon, a famous druid or free major, uſed the hboadſſone, when 
he went in queſt of the golden fleece, as it is called in the enigma- 
tical terms of free maſonry, or, more properly ſpeaking, of the 
cabala, as ma was called in thoſe days. The uſe of the Hadlſlone 
was then, and long after, kept as ſecret as any of the other myſteries 
of the art, till, by the unanimous conſent of all the great lodges, 
the uſe of it was made publick for the common benefit of man- 
kind. Jaſom's artificial frog had it fixed in his mouth; and having 
a free ſwing in an oaken bowl, half filled with water, always 
faced the north pole, which gave riſe to the poetical fable, that 
Faſon's frog was a little familiar or ſea demon preſiding over the 
navigation like any other angel guardian; for free maſons in all 
ages, as well as now, have been looked upon to deal with /þrites 
or demons; and hence came that imputation which they have in 
e eee e ee ee ey 
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many nations lain under, of being Ongar 67s or | magicians, witneſs 
| Merlin and friar Bacon. 

It is perhaps further, worth remarking, that Jaſon took one of 
the two facred. vocal oaks of the grove. of Dadana to make the 
keel of the 4rgos, for ſo his ſhip was called, myſterioully j joining 
together architecture or maſonry , and the druidical prieſthood or 
power of explaining the oracles. For our guardian will have it ſo, 
that the pagan prieſthood was. always in the druids or maſons, and 
that there was a perceivable glimmering of the jewiſh rites in it, 
though much corrupted, as, I ſaid; that the pagan worſhip was 
chiefly 3 in groves oP oak, that they always looked upon the ca, 
as ſacred to Jupiter, which notion is countenanced (making al- 
lowance for the paganiſin by the parriarchs; for you ſee in Ge- 
nefis, that Abraham ſacrificed under the oaks. of Marmre. Foſhua 
indeed took. a. great ſtone, and put it up under the oa, emble- 
matically joining the two great elements of maſonry to raiſe an 
altar for the L ORD. 

Our guardian alſo fays, that Caeſar b deſcription of the druids 
Nen is as exact a picture of a lage of free mafons as can poſ- 
bly be drawn. 

His reaſons for the Manaboleth are the better worth diſcovering, 
for that I believe there are even ſome maſons, who know nothing 
of it, vi2. that it hath been an ancient practice among the ca- 
ball, Hicl philoſep bers to make every hebrew, letter a hieroglyphick, 
muy ſterious in its figure above all other letters, as being thus ſhaped, 
be formed by the immediate directions of the Amighy, whereas 
all other LETTERS are of human invention... 

. Secondly, that the Manadoleth has a very cloſe and Hl EI 
analogy with maſonry, or architeFure, for. that every letter of the 
hebrew alphabet, as alſo of the Hriac, chaldaic, and iriſb alphabets, 
derived from it, have their names from timber trees, except ſome few 
who have their names from flones;, and. I think it is pretty plain, 
chat Hauber and flone are as much the elements of maſenry, as the 
| alphabet 


alphabet is of Sole, which is a near relation enough between 
architefture and learning of all kinds, and naturally ſhews why the 
druids, who took their title from a tree, kept learning and archi 
tecture jointly within themſelves, 

Next week ſhall be publiſhed the free maſons oath, with the 
remarks upon it of a young clergyman, who has petitioned to be 
admitted chaplain to our lodge, which is to be kept at Mrs. Prater's 
female coffee-houſe' every Tueſday from nine in the morning to 
twelve, and the tenth day of every month in the year; where all 
ladies of true hearts and ſound morals fhall be ad mitted without 
{wearing. 

I think it proper to inſert the free maſons SONG commonly 
ſung at their meetings, though, by the by, it is of as little ſigni- 
fication as the reſt of their ſecrets. It was writ by one Andenſom, as 
our guardian informs me, juſt to put a good gloſs on the myſtery, 
as you may ſee by the words: ; 


1 — 
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Wo OME let us - pv 
We brothers that are 
Aſſembled on merry occaſion ; 
Let's drink, laugh and ſing, 
Our wine has a ſpring ; | | 
Here“ sa health to an accepted MASON. 


II. 


The world i is in pain 
Our ſecrets to gain, | 
And ſtill let them wonder and gaze on, 
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They ne er can divine 


The word or the ſign 


Of a free and an accepted MASON. 


III. 


Tis this, and tis that, 
They cannot tell what, 


a why ge many great men of the nation 


Shou'd aprons put on, 


To make themſelves one 
With a free and an accepted MASON. 


1. 


"Great li Jpkes, dad lords, © 
Have laid by their ſwords 


Our myſt' ry to put a good grace on, 


And ne'er been aſham'd 


To hear themſelves nam'd 
With a free and an accepted MASON. 
| v. 


Antiquity's pride 
We have on our fide, 


And it maketh men juſt in their ſtation; 


There's nought but what's good 
To be underftood 


. By a iree and an NOONE M n ON: | 


2 
Then join hand in hand, 
To each other firm had: 


Let's be merry and put a get face on. 4 a . 


What mortal can boaſt 
So noble a toaſt, 


As a free and an accepted MASON? 


POST- 


— 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Mr. FAULKNER, 


Oo” R lodge unanimouſly defire you will give their ſincere re- 
ſpects to your ingenious DRAPER, to whoſe pen we, as 
well as a reſt of the nation, own ourſelves obliged. If he be not 
already a free maſon, he ſhall be welcome to be our deputy 


guardian. 


Your Jumble ſervant, 
| THALESTRIS; 
Tirif elt Tagua IVilbud. 
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The following piece was publiſhed in the year: 1733; and, as it may 
be uſeful upon a like occaſion, we think proper to Inſert it here. 


e +2605 
ADVICE 70 he freemen of the city f Dublin; in rhe chbice bf g 
member to repreſent them in PARLIAMENT! T7 


"HOSE. few writers, who, ſince the death of alderman Bar- 
ton, have employed their pens in giving advice to our citi- 
zens, how they ſhould proceed in electing a new repreſentative for 
the next ſeſſions, having laid aſide their pens; I have reaſon to 
hope, that all true lovers of their country in general, and particu- 
larly thoſe who have any regard for the privileges and liberties of 
this great and ancient city, will think a ſecond, and a third time, 
before they come to a final determination upon what perſon they 
reſolve to fix their choice. 

I am told, there are only two perſons, who ſet up for candi- 
dates; one is the preſent lord mayor *, and the other +, a gentle- 
man of good eſteem, an alderman of the city, a merchant of 
reputation, and poſſeſſed of a conſiderable office t under the crown. 
The queſtion is, which of theſe two perſons it will be moſt for 
the advantage of the city to elect? I have but little acquaintance 
with either, ſo that my enquiries will be very impartial, and drawn 
only from the general character and ſituation of both. 

In order to this I muſt offer my countrymen and fellow citi- 
zens ſome reaſons, why I think they ought tobe more than ordi- 
narily careful at this juncture, upon whom they beſtow their 
votes. 

Io perform this with more clearneſs, it may be proper to give 
you a ſhort ſtate of our unfortunate country. fy 

We conſiſt of two paries, I do not mean popiſh and proteſtant, 
high and low church, epiſcopal and ſectarians, whig and tory ; 


* Humphyy French. + John Macarall. t Regiſter to the barracks. 
| but 
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but of thoſe-of engliſwb who happen to be born in this kingdom, 


(whoſe anceſtors reduced the whole nation under the obedience 
of the engliſh crown) and the gentlemen ſent from t'other fide to 
poſſeſs moſt of the chief employments here: this latter party is 

very much enlarged and ſtrengthened by the whole power in the 

church, the law, the army, the revenue, and the civil adminiſtra- 
tion depoſited in their hands: although for political ends, and to 
ſave appearances, ſome employments are {till depoſited (yet Pra- 
dually in a ſmaller number) to perſons born here: this proceeding, 
fortified with good words and many promiſes, is ſufficient to flatter 
and feed the hopes of hundreds, who will never be one farthing 
the better, as they might eaſily be convinced, if they were qua- 

lified to think at all. N . 

Civil employments of all kinds have been for ſeveral years paſt 

with great prudence made precarious, and during pleaſure; by 


which means the poſſeſſors are, and muſt inevitably be, for ever 


dependant: yet thoſe very few of any conſequence, which being 
dealt with ſo ſparing a hand to perſons born among us, are enough 
to keep hope alive in great numbers, who deſire to mend their 
condition by the favour of thoſe in power. 
No, my dear fellow- citizens, how is it poſſible you can con- 
ceive, that any perſon, who holds an office of ſome hundred pounds 
a year, which may be taken from him whenever power ſhall think 
fit, will, if he ſhould be choſen a member for any city, do the leaſt 
thing when he fits in the houſe, that he knows or fears may be diſ- 
pleaſing to thoſe who gave him, or continue him in that office? 
Believe me, theſe are no times to expect ſuch an exalted degree of 
virtue from mortal men. Blazing ſlars are much more frequently 
| ſeen than ſuch heroical worthies. And I could ſooner hope to find 
ten thouſand pounds by digging in my garden, than ſuch a phoenix 
by ſearching among the preſent race of mankind. 
I. cannot forbear thinking it a very erroneous as well as modern 
maxim of politicks in the erg//þ nation, to take every opportunity 
a S D 4 | | * 
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of depreſling Ireland, whereof an hundred inftances may be pro- 
duced in points of the higheſt importance, had within the memory 
of every middle-aged man: although many of the greateſt per- 
ſons among that party which now prevails, have formerly upon 
that article much differed in their opinion from their preſent 
ſucceſſors. | * 
But ſo the fact ſtands at preſent. It is plain, that the oourt and 
coffttry party here (I mean in the houſe of commons) very ſeldom 
agree in any thing but their loyalty to his preſent majeſty, their 
reſolutions to make him and his viceroy eaſy in the government, 
to the utmoſt of their power, under the preſent condition of the 
kingdom. But the perſons ſent from England, who (to a trifle) are 
poſſeſſed of the ſole executive power in all its branches, with their 
few adherents in poſſeſſion who were born here, and hundreds of 
expectants, hopers, and promiſſees, put on quite contrary notions 
with regard to Ireland. They count upon a univerſal ſubmiſſion 
to whatever ſhall be demanded ; wherein they act ſafely, becauſe 
none of themſelves, except the candidates, feel the leaſt of our 
preſſures. EE MS nts Fei 
J remember a perſon of diſtinction ſome days ago affirmed in a 
good deal of mixed company, and of both parties, That the gen- 
try from England, who now enjoy our higheſt employments of all 
kinds, can never be poſſibly loſers of one farthing by the greateſt 
calamities that can befal this kingdom, except a plague that would 
ſweep away a million of our hewers of wood, and drawers of water : 
or an invaſion that would fright our grandees out of the kingdom. 
For this perſon argued, that while there was a penny left in the 
treaſury, the civil and military lift muſt be paid; and that the 
_ epiſcopal revenues, which are uſually farmed out at fix times be- 
low the real value, could hardly fail. He infifted farther, that, as 
money diminiſhed, the price of all neceſſaries for life muſt of con- 
ſequence do fo too, which would be for the advantage of all per- 
ſons in employment, as well as of my lords the biſhops, and to the 


ruin 
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ruin of every body elſe. Among the company there wanted not 
men in office, beſides one or two expectants : yet I did not ob- 
ſerve any of them diſpoſed to return an anſwer: but the conſe- | 
quences drawn were theſe: That the great men in power ſent 
hither from the other fide were by no means upon the fame foot q 
- with his majeſty's other ſubjects of Ireland. They had no common | 
ligament to bind them with us; they ſuffered not with our ſuf- | 
ferings, and if it were poſſible for us to have any cauſe of rejoicing, 
they could not rejoice with us. iþ 
Suppoſe a perſon, born in this kingdom, ſhall happen by his | 
ſervices for * engliſb intereſt to have an employment conferred ; 
on him worth four hundred pounds a year ; and that he hath like- 
wiſe an eſtate in land worth four hundred pounds a year more: ' 
ſuppoſe him to fit in parliament: then, ſuppoſe a land tax to be 
brought in of five ſhillings a pound for ten years; I tell you how 
this gentleman will compute. He hath four hundred pounds a - 
year in land: the tax he muſt pay yearly is one hundred pounds; 
by which, in ten years, he will pay only a thouſand 2 | 
But if he gives his vote againſt this tax, he will loſe four thouſand 
pounds by being turned out of his employment, together with the 
power and — he hath by virtue or colour of his employ- 
ment; and thus the balance will be againſt him three thouſand 
1 
I defire, my Aale Une you will pleaſe to call to mind 


bow many perſons you can vouch for among your acquaintance, 
who have & rmaweh virtue and ſelf-denial, as to loſe four hundred 


pounds a year for life, together with the ſmiles and favour of 
power, and the hopes of higher advancement, merely out of a 
generous love of his country. 

The contentions of parties in England are very different from 
thoſe among us. The battle there is fought for power and riches ; 
and fo it is indeed among us: but, whether a great employment 

be given to Tem or to Peter, they were both born in England, the 
Dd 2 profits 
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profits are to iy ſpent there. All employments . a very few) 
are beſtowed on the natives: they do not ſend to Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden; or Denmark, much leſs to Ireland, for chancellors, 
biſhops, judges, or other officers. Their ſalaries, whether well or 
ill got, are employed at home: and whatever their morals or 
politicks be, the nation is not the poorer. | 
The houſe of commons in England have genden eadenvoy red. 
to limit the number of members, who {ſhould be allowed to have 
employments under the crown. Several acts have been made to 
that purpoſe, which many wiſe men think are not yet effectual 
enough, and many of them are rendered ineffectual by leaving 
the power of re- election. Our houſe of commons conſiſts, I think, 
of about three hundred members; if one hundred of theſe ſhould 
happen to be made up of perſons already provided for, joined with 
expecters, compliers, ealy to be perſuaded, ſuch as will give a 
vote for a friend who is in hopes to get ſomething ; if they be 
merry Companions, without ſuſpicion, of a natural baſhfulneſs, 
not apt or able to look forwards; if good words, ſmiles, and ca- 
reſſes, have any power over them, the larger part of a ſecond 
hundred may be very eaſily brought in at a moſt reaſonable rate. 
There is an engliſoman of no long ſtanding among us, but 
in an employment of great truſt, power, and profit. This excellent 
perſon did lately publiſh, at his own expence, a pamphlet printed 
in England by authority to juſtify the bill for a general exciſe, or 
inland duty, in order to introduce that bleſſed ſcheme among us. 
What a tender care muſt ſuch an eg/;/þ patriot for Ireland have 
of our intereſt, if he ſhould condeſcend to fit in our parliament? 
I will bridle my indignation. However, methinks 1 long to ſee 
that mortal who would with pleaſure. blow us up all at a blaſt : 
but, he duly receives his thouſand pounds a year; makes his 


* Edward Thompſon, eſq; ; member of parliament for Vork, and a ;commiſkoner of the revenue 
of Au. | 


| pappe 
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progreſs like a king; is received in pomp at every town“ and vil- 
lage where he travels, and ſhines in the engliſb news-papers. 

I will now apply what I have faid to you, my brethren, and 


fellow-citizens. Count upon it, as a truth next to your creed, 


that no one perſon in office, of which he is not maſter for life, 


whether born here or in England, will ever hazard that office for 


the good of this country. One of your candidates is of this kind, 


and I believe him to be an honeſt gentleman, as the word honeſt 
is generally underſtood. But, he loves his employment better than. 


he doth you, or his country, or all the countries upon earth. 
Will you contribute or give him city ſecurity to pay him the value 
of his employment, if it ſhould be taken from him, during his 
life, for voting on all occaſions with the honeſt country party in 
the houſe? although I much queſtion, whether he would do it, 
even upon that condition. R 


Wherefore, ſince there are but two candidates, I intreat you 
will fix on the preſent lord-mayor. He hath ſhewn more virtue, 


more activity, more ſkill, in one year's government of the city 
than an hundred years can equal. He hath endeavoured with great 
ſucceſs to baniſh frauds, corruptions, and all other abuſes from 
amongſt you. | 

A dozen ſuch men in power would be able to reform a king- 
dom. He hath no employment under the crown; nor is likely to 
get or ſolicit for any; his education having not turned him that 
way. I will aſſure for no man's future conduct; but he who hath 
hitherto practiſed the rules of virtue with ſo much difficulty, in 
ſo great and buſy a ſtation, deſerves your thanks, and the beſt 
return you can make him; and you, my brethren, have no other 
to give him, than that of repreſenting you in parliament. Tell 
me not of your engagements and promiſes to another. Your pro- 
miſes were fins of inconſideration, at beſt; and you are bound 


* Mr. Thompſon was preſented with his freedom of ſeveral corporations in Treland. 
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to repent and annul them. That gentleman, alihouph with . 
reputation, is already engaged on "the other fide. He hath four 
hundred pounds a year under the crown, which he is too wiſe to 
part with, by ſacrificing ſo good an eſtabliſhment to the empty 
names oh virtue, and love of his country, I can aſſure you, the 

 Dxarien is in the intereſts of the preſent lord-mayor, whatever 
you may be told to the contrary. I have lately heard him declare 
ſo in publick company, and offer ſome of theſe very reaſons in 
defence of his opinion; although he hath a regard and eſteem for 

the other r e but would not anſwer the good of the 196 
and the kingdom for a compliment. 

The lord-mayor's ſeverity to ſome unfair dealers ſhould not turn 
the honeſt men among them againſt him. Whatever he did, was 
for the advantage of thoſe very traders whoſe diſhoneſt members 
he puniſhed. He hath hitherto been above temptation to act 
wrong; and therefore, as mankind goes, he is the moſt likely to 
act right as a repreſentative of your city, as he E did in 
the government of it. 


CU port 
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Upon the death of Mr. Stove, recorder of the city of Dublin, in the 
year 1733, ſeveral gentlemen declared themſelves candidates to 
fucceed him; upon which the Dean wrote the following paper, and 

Earox STANNARD, %; (a gentleman of great ans and honour, 

and very knowing in his profeſſion) was elefted. ; 


Some CONSIDERATIONS humbly offered to the right honourable the 
lord-mayor, the court of aldermen and common-council of the 
hon. city of DUBLIN, in the choice of a recorder. | 


* H E office of recorder to this city being vacant by the death 
of a very worthy gentleman: it is ſaid, that five or ſix per- 
ſons are ſoliciting to ſucceed him in the employment. I am a 
ſtranger to all their perſons, and to moſt of their characters; 
which latter, IJ hope, will at this time be canvaſſed with more de- 
cency, than it ſometimes happeneth upon the like occaſions. 
Therefore, as I am wholly impartial, I can with more freedom 
deliver my thoughts, how the ſeveral perſons and parties concerned 

ought to proceed in electing a recorder for this great and ancient 
l 1 a 

25 firſt, as it is a very natural, ſo I can by no means think 
it an unreaſonable opinion, that the ſons or near relations of alder- 
men, and other deſerving citizens, ſhould be duly regarded, as 


proper competitors for an employment in the city's diſpoſal: 


provided they be equally qualified with other candidates; and, 


provided that ſuch employments require no more than common 


abilities and common honeſty. But in the choice of a recorder 
the caſe is intirely different. He ought to be a perſon of good abi- 
lities in his calling; of an unſpotted character; an able practitioner; 
one who hath occaſionally merited of this city before: he ought 

to be of ſome maturity in years; a member of parliament, and 
| likely. to continue ſo; regular in his life; firm in his loyalty to 
the Hanover ſucceſſion ; indulgent to tender conſciences ; but, at 
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208 CHOICE OF A RECORDER, 
the ſame time, a firm adherer to the eſtabliſhed church. If he be 
ſuch a one, who hath already fat in parliament, it ought to be en- 
quired of what weight he was there; whether he voted” on all 
occaſions for the good of his country; and particularly for advanc- 
ing the trade and freedom of this city: whether he be engaged 
in any faction, either national or religious: and laſtly, whether 
he be a man of courage; not to be drawn from his duty by the 
frown or menaces of power, nor capable to be corrupted by al- 
lurements or bribes. —Theſe and many other particulars are of 
infinitely more conſequence than that ſingle circumſtance of being 
deſcended by a direct or collateral line from any alderman, or di- 
ſtinguiſhed citizen, dead or alive. 
a There is not a dealer or ſhop-keeper in this city of any wen 
whoſe thriving, leſs or more, may not depend upon the good or 
ill conduct of a recorder. He is to watch every motion in parlia- . 
ment, that may the leaſt affect the freedom, trade, or welfare of it. 
In this approaching election, the commons, as they are a nu- 
merous body, ſo they ſeem to be moſt concerned in point of in- 
tereſt; and their intereſt ought to be moſt regarded, becauſe it 
altogether dependeth upon the true intereſt of the city. They have 
no private views; and giving -their votes, as I am informed, by 
ballotting, they lie under no awe, or fear of diſobliging compe- 
titors. It is therefore hoped, that they will duly conſider, which 
of the candidates is mot likely to advance the trade of themſelves 
and their brother citizens; to defend their liberties, both in and 
out of parliament, againſt all attempts of encroachment or oppreſ- 
ſion. And ſo God direct them in the choice of a recorder, who 
may for many years ſupply that important office with ſkill, dili- 
gence, Pr and 8 And let all the Py 9 Amen. 
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ws 6: SWIFT, 
Dean of ST. PATRICK'S in DUBLIN. 


N the name of Go, OY I JonaTHAN SwirT, doctor in di- 


vinity, and dean of the cathedral church of St. Patrick Dublin, 
being at this preſent of ſound mind although weak in body, do here 
make my laſt will and teſtament, hereby revoking all my former wills. 

Imprimis, I bequeath my ſoul to God, (in humble hopes of his 
mercy through 7e/us Chrif?) and my body to the earth. And, I 
defire that my body may be buried in the great iſle of the ſaid 
cathedral, on the ſouth fide, under the pillar next to the monu- 
ment of primate Marciſſus Marſh, three days after my deceaſe, as 
privately as poſſible, and at twelve o'clock at night: and that a 
black marble of feet ſquare, and ſeven feet from the ground, 
fixed to the wall, may be erected, with the following inſcription 
in "_ letters, deeply cut, and ſtrongly gilded : 


HIC DEPOSITVM EST CORPYVS 


JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. P. 
HVIVS ECCLESIAE CATHEDRALIS 
DECANT, | 
VBI SAEVA INDIGNATIO | 
VLTERIVS COR LACERARE NEQVIT. 
ABI, VIATOR, 
ET IMITARE, SI POTERIS, 
S TRENVVM PRO VIRILI LIBER. 
_ TATIS VIN DICE M. 
OBIIT ANNO [MDCCXLV.] 
MENSIS [OCTOBRIS] DIE | 19.] 
AETATIS ANNO [LXXVI11.] Item: 
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Trem : I give and bequeath to my executors all my worldly 
ſubſtance, of what nature or Kind ſoever COA ſuch part thereof 
as is herein after particularly deviſed) for the following uſes and 
purpoſes, that is to ſay, to the intent that they, or the ſurvivors 
or ſurvivor of them, his executors, or adminiſtrators, as ſoon as 
convenient: may be after my death, ſhall turn it all into ready 
hy out the ſame in purchaſing lands of inheritance 
in in Ee EG ple, ove in any province of Ireland, except Connaught, 
but as near to the city of Dublin, as conveniently can be found, 
and not incumbered with, or ſubject to any leaſes for lives renew- 
able, or any terms for years longer than thirty-one. And I deſire 
that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds ſerling, out of the annual 
profits of ſuch lands when purchaſed, and out of the yearly in- 
come of my ſaid fortune, deviſed to my executors as aforeſaid, 
until ſuch purchaſe ſhall be made, ſhall be paid to Rebecca Ding- 
of the city of Dublin, ſpinſter, during her life, by two equal 
alf haf payments, on the feaſts of All ſaints, and St. Philip and 
St. Jacob, the firſt payment to be made on ſuch of the ſaid feaſts 
as ſhall happen next after my death. And that the reſidue of 
the yearly profits of the ſaid lands when purchaſed, and, until ſuch 
purchaſe be made, the reſidue of the yearly income, and intereſt | 
of my ſaid fortune deviſed as aforeſaid to my executors, ſhall be 
laid out in purchaſing a piece of land, ſituate near Dr. Stevens 
hoſpital, or, if it cannot be there had, ſomewhere in or near the 
city of Dublin, large enough for the purpoſes herein after men- 
tioned, and in building thereon an hoſpital large enough for the 
reception of as many idiots and 8 5 as the annual income of 
the ſaid lands and worldly ſubſtance ſhall be ſufficient to main- 
tain: and deſire that the ſaid hoſpital may be called ST. Pa- 
TRICK's HospiTAL, and may be built in ſuch a manner, that 
another building may be added unto it, in caſe the endowment 
thereof ſhould be enlarged; ſo that the additional building may 


make the whole edifice regular and complete. And my further 
will 
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will and deſire is, that, when the ſaid hoſpital ſhall be built, the 
whole yearly income of the ſaid lands and eſtate ſhall for ever 
after be laid out in providing victuals, cloathing, medicines, at- 
tendance, and all other neceſſaries for ſuch idiots and lunaticks, 
as ſhall be received into the fame: and in repairing and enlarging 
the building from time to time as there may be occaſion. And, 

if a ſufficient number of idiots and lunaticks cannot readily be 
found, I defire that incurables may be taken into the {aid hoſ- 
pital to ſupply ſuch deficiency : but that no perſon ſhall be ad- 
mitted into it, that labours under any infe&ious diſeaſe: and that 
all ſuch idiots, lunaticks, and incurables as ſhall be received into 
the faid hoſpital, ſhall conſtantly live and reſide therein, as well 
in the night as in the day ; and that the falaries of agents, receivers, 
officers, ſervants, and attendants, to be employed in the bufineſs 
of the ſaid hoſpital, ſhall not in the whole exceed one fifth part 

of the clear yearly income, or revenue thereof. And, I further 
defire that my executors, the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, or 
the heirs of ſuch, ſhall not have power to demiſe any part of the 
ſaid lands fo to be purchaſed as aforeſaid, but with conſent of the 
lord primate, the lord high d ene the lord archbiſhop of 
Dublin, the dean of Chriſt- church, the dean of St. Patrick's, 1 — 
phyſician to the ſtate, and the ſurgeon- general, all for the time 
being, or the greater part of them, under their hands in writing; 
and that no leaſes of any part of the faid lands ſhall ever be made 
other than leaſes for years not exceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, 
and not in reverſion or remainder, and not diſpuniſhable of waſte, 

whereon ſhall be reſerved the beſt and moſt improved rents that 
can reaſonably and moderately without racking the tenants be 
gotten for the fame, without fine. Provided always, and it is my 
will and earneſt deſire, that no leaſe of any part of the ſaid lands 
ſo to be purchaſed as aforeſaid ſhall ever be made to, or in truſt 
for any perſon any way concerned in the execution of this truſt, or | 
* or in truſt for any perſon any way related or allied, either by 
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conſanguinity or affinity, to any of the perſons who ſhall at that 
time be concerned in the execution of this truſt : and, that if any. 
leaſes ſhall happen to be made contrary to my intention above ex- 
preſſed, the ſame ſhall be utterly void and of no effect. And I 
further deſire, until the charter herein after mentioned be ob- 
tained, my executors, or the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, his 
heirs, executors, or adminiſtrators, ſhall not act in the execution 
of this truſt, but with the conſent and approbation of the ſaid 
ſeven abe truſtees, or the greater part of them, under their 
hands in writing, and ſhall with ſuch conſent and approbation as 
aforeſaid, have power from time to time to make rules, orders, 
and regulations for the government and direction of the ſaid hoſ- 
pital. And I make it my requeſt to my ſaid executors, that they 
_ in convenient time apply. to his majeſty for a charter to in- 
orporate them, or ſuch of them as ſhall be then living, and the 
aid additional truſtecz, for the better management and conduct 
of this charity, with a power to purchaſe lands; and to ſupply by 
election ſuch vacancies happening in the corporation, as me! not 
be ſupplied by ſucceſſion, and ſuch other powers as may be thought 
_ expedient for the due execution of this truſt, according to my 
intention herein before expreſſed. And when ſuch charter ſhall be 
obtained, I defire that my executors, or the ſurvivors or furvivor 
of them, or the heirs of ſuch ſurvivor, may convey to the uſe of 
ſuch corporation in fee-ſimple for the purpoſes aforeſaid all ſuch 
lands and - tenements, as ſhall be purchaſed in- manner above 
mentioned. Provided always, and it is my will and intention, that 
my executors, until the faid charter, and afterwards the corpora- 
tion to be hereby incorporated, ſhall out of the yearly profits of the 
ſaid lands, when purchaſed, and out of the yearly income of my 
ſaid fortune deviſed to my executors as aforeſaid, until ſuch pur- 
chaſe be made, have power to reimburſe themſelves for all ſuch 
ſums of their own money, as they ſhall neceſſarily expend in the 
| execution of this truſt. And ae until the 105 charter be obtained, 
all 
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all acts which ſhall at any time be done in execution of this truſt 
by the greater part of my executors then living, with the conſent 


of the greater part of the ſaid additional truſtees under their hands | 


in widow, ſhall be as valid and effectual, as if all my executors 
had concurred in the ſame. 

Item: Whereas I purchaſed the inheritance of the tythes of the 
pariſh of Efernock near Trin in the county of Meatb, for two hun- 
dred and ſixty pounds flerling; I bequeath the ſaid tythes to the 


vicars of Laracor tor the time being, that is to fay, ſo long as the 


preſent epiſcopal religion ſhall continue to be the national eſtabliſhed 


faith and profeſſion in this kingdom: but whenever any other 


form of chriſtian religion ſhall become the eſtabliſhed faith in this 
kingdom, I leave the faid tythes of Efernock to be beſtowed, as 
the profits come in, to the poor of the ſaid pariſh of aten by 
a weekly proportion, and by ſuch officers as may then have the 


power of diſtributing charities to the poor of the ſaid pariſh, while 


chriſtianity under any ſhape ſhall be tolerated among us, ſtill ex- 
cepting profeſſed jews, atheiſis and infidels. 

Item: Whereas I have ſome leaſes of certain houſes in Kevin” s- 
freer, near the deanry-houſe, built upon the dean's ground, and one 
other houſe now inhabited by Henry Land*, in Deanry-lane, alias 
Mitre-allzy, ſome of which leaſes are let for toxty-one years, or forty 
at leaſt, and not yet half expired, I bequeath to Mrs. Martha 
 Whiteway my leaſe or leaſes of the ſaid houſes. I alſo bequeath to 
the ſaid Martha, my leaſe of forty years of Goodman's Holding, for 
which I receive ten pounds per annum; which are two houſes, or 
more, lately built. I bequeath alſo to the ſaid Martha, the ſum 


of three hundred pounds ſterling, to be paid her by my executors 


out of my ready money, or bank bills, immediately after my death, 
as ſoon as the executors meet. I leave, moreover, to the ſaid Martha 


my repeating gold watch, my yellow tortoiſe ſhell ſnuff-box, and 


her choice of four gold rings, out of ſeven which I now poſſeſs. 


* Sexton of St, Patricks cathedral, 
Item: 
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Item: I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Hurriſon, daughter 
of the ſaid Martha, my plain gold watch made by Qzare, to 
whom alſo I give my Japan writing deſk, beſtowed to me by my 
lady Worſeley, my ſquare tortoiſe ſhell ſnufi-box, richly lined and 
inlaid with gold, given to me by the right honourable Henrietta 
now counteſs of Oxford, and the ſeal with a Pegaſus, given to me 
by the counteſs of Granville. | 

Item: I bequeath to Mr. Ffolliat I hiteway, eldeſt fon of the 
aforeſaid Martha, who is bred to be an attorney, the ſum of ſixty 
pounds, as alſo five pounds to be laid out in the purchaſe of ſuch 
law books, as the honourable Mr. juſtice Lynd/ay, Mr. Stannard“, 
or Mr. M*Aullay+ ſhall judge proper for him. 

Item: I bequeath to Mr. John Yhiteway, youngeſt ſon of the 
ſaid Martha, who is to be brought up a ſurgeon, the fum of one 


hundred pounds, in order to qualify him for a ſurgeon, but under 


the direction of his mother; which ſaid ſum of one hundred 


pounds is to be paid to Mrs. J/hiteway, in behalf of her ſaid fon 
Jobn, out of the arrears which ſhall be due to me from my church 
livings (except thoſe of the deanry tythes, which are now let to 
the reverend doctor Wilſon) as ſoon as the ſaid arrears can be paid 
to my executors. I alſo leave the ſaid John: five pounds, to be laid 
out in buying ſuch phyſical and chirurgical books as doctor Grat- 
tam, and Mr. Vichols t ſhall think fit for him. 

Item: I bequeath to Mrs. Anne Ridgeway d, now in my family, 
the profits of the leaſe of the two houſes let to John: Cownly, for 
forty years, of which only eight or nine are expired, for which 
the ſaid Cownly payeth me nine pounds ſterling, for rent yearly, 
I alſo bequeath to the ſaid Anne the ſum of one hundred pounds 


ſterling, to be paid her by my executors in fix weeks after my 


Eaton Stannard, eſq; recorder of the city of + John Nichols, eſq; ſurgeon-general. 
Dublin. | aughter to Mrs. Brent, and who for 


+ Alexander Me. Aullay, eſq; counſellor at law, many years had been his faithful, domeſtick, 
and made judge of the conſiſtorial court, Nov. friend, . 
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deceaſe, out of whatever money or bank bills I may poſſeſs when 
I die: as alſo three gold rings the remainder of the ſeven above 
mentioned, after Mrs. I hiteway hath made her choice of four; 
and all my ſmall pieces of plate, not exceeding in weight one ounce 
and one third part of an ounce. 18 4 1 

Item: ] bequeath to my deareſt friend Alexander Pope, of Twit- 
zenham, eſq; my picture in miniature, drawn by Zinck, of Robert, 
late earl of Ox fort. TM 

Item: I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my ſeal of Ju- 
lius Cz/ar, as allo another ſeal, ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules, 
both very choice antiques, and ſet in gold: both which I chuſe to 
beſtow to. the ſaid earl, becauſe they belonged to her late moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal and truly 
pious memory, the real nurſing mother of all her kingdoms. 

Item: I leave to the reverend Mr. James Stopford, vicar of Fin- 
glaſs, my picture of king Charles the firſt, drawn by Yanaike, 
which was given to me by the ſaid James; as alſo my large picture 
of birds, which was given to me by Thomas earl of Pembroke. 

Item: I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Robert Grattan, preben- 
dary of St. Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew, which he gave me, and 
my ſtrong box, on condition of his giving the ſole uſe of the faid 
box to- his brother Dr. James Grattan, during the lite of the ſaid 
doctor, who hath more occaſion for it, and the ſecond beſt beaver 
hat I ſhall die poſſeſſed of. n 

Ttem : ] bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of Clonme- 
than, my filver box, in which the freedom of the city of Cork was 
preſented to me; in which I defire the ſaid John to keep the 
tobacco he uſually cheweth, called pigtail. 

Item: ] bequeath all my horſes and mares to the reverend Mr. 
Jubn Jackſon, vicar of Santry, together with all my horſe. furniture: 

lamenting that I had not credit enough with any chief governor 


(fince the change of times) to get ſome additional church prefer- 
ment 
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ment for ſo vittuoda and worthy: Aa gentleman. I alſo leave him my 
| third beſt beaver hat. 

Tem: I. bequ eath to the e 40 bor Frantit 27 Vs, the 


works of Plato in three folio volumes, the earl of Clarendon's hi- 
ſtory in three folio volumes, and my beſt Bible; together with 


thirteen ſmall perſian pictures in the drawing room, and the ſmall 


filver tankard given to me by the contribution of ſome friends whoſe 
names are engraved at the bottom of the ſaid tankard. 


Item: 1 bequeath to the earl of Orrery the amd lee 


plates to diſtinguiſh bottles of wine by, given to webe excel- 


lent lady, and the in . of the late count 
in the drawing room. 
Trem: 1 bequeath to 3 M Aullay, fa; the gold i 


which the freedom of the city of Dublin was preſented to me, as 
a teſtimony of the eſteem and love I have for him on account 


of NET 


of his great learning, fine natural parts, unaffected piety and bene- 
volence, and His 5 honourable zeal in defence of the legal rights 


of the clergy i in oppoſition to all their unprovoked oppreſſors. 


Jem: I bequeath to Deane Swift, eſq; my large filver ftandiſh 
confifling of a large ſilver Plate, an ink pot, a ſand box, and bell 
of the ſame metal. 

1, tem: I bequeath to 5 Mrs, Mary Barber the medal ofi queen 1 
and. prince George, which ſhe es gave me. 

- Te tem. ©: leave to the reverend Mr. Jobn Ww rale 25 my beſt beaver 


oi dem 1 bequeath to , the revered FREE Patrick Delany my" 
* of queen Anne in ſilver, and on the reverſe the bilkops of 


England N before her moſt ſacred majeſty. 


Lien: I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Fames King, prebendary 


of Tipper, my large gilded medal of king Charles the firſt, and 
on the reverſe a crown of ee with other e N 
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will nefertheles-; is, n if any. of * above named legatees 
ſhould die before me, that then, and in that caſe, the reſpective 
legacies to them bequeathed ſhall revert to myſelf, and become 
again ſubject to my diſpoſal. 

Jtem: Whereas I have the leaſe of a field i in truſt for me, com- 
monly called the iney ard, let to the reverend doctor Francis Curbet, 
and the truſt ee by the ſaid doctor; the ſaid field, with 
ſome land on this fide of the road, making in all about three 
acres, for which I pay yearly to the dean and chapter of St. Pa- 
. 

Whereas I have built a ſtrong wall round the faid piece of 
ground, eight or nine feet high, faced to the ſouth aſpect with 
brick, which coſt me above ſix hundred pounds ferling : and like- 
wile another piece of ground as aforeſaid of half an acre, adjoin- 
ing to the burial place called the Cabbage. garden, now tenanted 
by William White, gardener: my will is, that the ground encloſed 
by the great wall may be ſold for the remainder of the leaſe, at the 
higheſt price my executors can get for it, in belief and hopes, that 
the ſaid price will exceed three hundred pounds at the loweſt va- 
lue. For which my ſucceſſor in the deanry ſhall have the firſt re- 
fufal; and it is my earneſt; deſire, that the ſucceeding deans and 
chapters may preſerve the ſaid vineyard and piece of land adjoin- 
ing, where the ſaid Y hite now 105 ſo as to be always in the 
hands of the ſucceeding deans during their office, by each dean 
leſſening one fourth 05 the purchaſe money to each ſucceeding 
dean, and for no more than the preſent rent. 

And I appoint the honourable Nobert Lindfay, one of the judges 
of the court of common-pleas; Henry Singleton, eſq; prime ſerjeant - 
to his majeſty ; ; the reverend doctor Patrick Delany, chancellor of 
St. Parrick's ; the reverend Dr. Francis Wilſon, prebendary of Kil- 
macktolway ; "Hoon Stannard, eſq; recorder of the city of Dublin; 
the reverend Mr. Robert ehe, prebendary of S. Audeor's; the 
reverend Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of Clonmethan; the reverend | 

« F f Mr. . 
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Mr. James Sropford vicar if Fin ga; the . Mr. Fames 
King, prebendary 'of Tipper; ; and Alexander MeAullay, elq; my 
executors. -- : e | 

In witneſs e 1 hve hereunts ſet my hand and ſeal and 
publithed and declared this as my laſt will and teſtament, this third 


ay of yy 1740. 


* 
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Signed, ſealed and publiſhed by the 
B above-named Jonathan Swift, in | 


the preſence of us, who have ſub- 


fe bed our names in his preſence, 


| 0 | 1 fed Jo. Wynne. 
| . Jo. Rochfort. 
N N William Dunkin. 


